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THE ROBERT CAVELIER DE LA SALLE MONUMENT AT 
LACHINE, CANADA: THE FAMOUS EXPLORER, 
IDEALIST AND REALIST* 


By ANDRE LAFARGUE 


On November 25, 1929, nearly nine years ago, I had the 
pleasure and honor of reading before this learned body a paper 
dealing with a visit which I had made sometime previous to the 
little but thriving city of Lachine, facing the rapids which at that 
point render the navigation of the St. Lawrence a rather hazardous 
enterprise and known as Sault St. Louis, “St. Louis Leap’, or more 
commonly as the Lachine rapids. My purpose in going to Lachine 
was to visit the house and the outbuildings which I was told had 
been built by Robert Cavelier de La Salle at the time that he arrived 
in Canada in 1667 and took charge of the grant of land made to 
him by the Sulpitians, at the instance very likely of his brother, 
Jean Cavelier, a member of the famous order which presided at 
the birth of Ville Marie, today the great metropolis of Montreal, 
and which still bears and rightly so the proud and noble title of 
“seigneurs de Montreal”. The house had been modernized to some 
extent but there were still very visible signs of the ancient con- 
struction. The smoke house particularly, the place where de La 
Salle kept his furs and prepared them for shipment, was practically 
intact, with its huge walls and embrasures for protection and 
defence. 


In the same paper I mentioned that the name Lachine had 
been given to the place in derision by those friends and neighbors 
of de La Salle, who never failed to ridicule his attempts to find the 


* Paper read before the Louisiana Historical Society at its regular monthly meeting on 
October 25, 1938. 
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long sought road to China or to the Orient, for as we all know the 
great explorer, from the time that he decided that he would find 
the huge body of water which his Indian acquaintances had told 
him existed somewhere to the west or southwestern portion of the 
land, was firmly convinced that this gigantic stream, this huge 
waterway, fell into the Sea of Vermilion and was the quickest and 
shortest route to China. When de La Salle returned from his first 


expedition to the lake region and admitted frankly and somewhat 


dejectedly that he had not found this waterway to China, the 
“~—~scoffers and the envious, the ill wishers and the narrow minded, 
the birds of ill omen, those who were loath to do anything them- 
selves and who did not want others to accomplish that which they 

_ were unable to accomplish themselves, those whom we would refer 

to in the language of this day as “defeatists’’, hastened to refer to 

the valiant and courageous explorer as the man “who is still seek- 

ing a way to China’. And hence the name of “la Chine’, today 
written in one word LACHINE, became the official designation 


of one of the most interesting spots on the Island of Montreal and — 


one which surely today should be proud of the historic connections 
which link it with the greatest explorer of the entire American con- 
tinent; one where he spent nearly two years tilling the soil, carry- 
ing on a profitable fur trade, clearing the ground and converting 
it as the starting point for achievements in the Great Lakes region 
and in the Mississippi Valley which have won for him undying 
fame and renown. We may speak of Lachine as the place where 


Robert Cavelier de La Salle first wrestled with the formidable . 


dangers of the virgin forest, where he first hewed his way through 
impenetrable wooded regions, where he first faced the perils of the 
unknown, where he first met the savage and aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country and the no less savage and dangerous beasts which 
roamed through the great Canadian wilderness. The man face 
to face with nature, with its boundless wastes and well nigh 
impenetrable stretches of woodland, fully aware of the formidable 
task which he had assumed, conscious of the heartaches, the bitter 
disappointments and the many reverses which it would entail, ac- 
cepted the challenge, as it were; proudly picked up the gauntlet 
and sallied forth from Lachine to explore the five Great Lakes, to 


establish forts and settlements thereon, to travel on the mighty | 


tributaries of the great Father of Waters, the Ohio and the Illinois, 
and finally to descend unerringly and unflinchingly to the mouth of 
the great stream, which did not lead to China, it is true, but which 
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led him to everlasting glory and renown in the Valhalla of ex- 
plorers, of conquerors of the brush, of great and mighty knights 
of the wilderness, of pioneers and discoverers, who have carved 
out and laid the foundation of empires where the name of God 
would be revered and the rule of potent princes would be respected. 
And in the Hall of Everlasting Fame, behind the golden portals of 
history, on the illuminated pages and annals of renown, there is 
no figure which towers higher, no name which shines brighter, 
than that of Robert Cavelier de La Salle, “The Prince of Explorers”, 
as Bishop Schlarman calls him in his magnificent work entitled 
From Quebec to New Orleans. 


As a matter of fact there is no place in Canada where the name 
of this illustrious son of Rouen should be held in greater reverence 
and esteem than in the town of Lachine, whose founder and first 
inhabitant he actually and truthfully became. It was likewise at 
Lachine that Robert Cavelier de La Salle met most of the Indians, 
whose language he learned, whose manners he became familiar 
with and whose tales he listened to with profound interest, as they 
suited his visionary mind and his spirit of adventure. During his 
entire stay at Lachine, while engaged in his daily occupations as a 
cultivator and tiller of the soil and as a fur trader, de La Salle 
mapped out to some extent the site upon which the city stands today 
and magic like caused it to spring into civic existence. And last 
but not least it must not be forgotten that it was Lachine which 
largely furnished him the first subsidies which he needed for his 
expeditions into the Great Lakes region. It was Lachine which 
helped him to make his dream come true. His acquisition and 
development of the soil at Lachine enabled him to acquire the 
money which he needed to carry out his gigantic enterprises. In 
1669, reluctantly but resolutely, he sold most of his holdings at 
Lachine for the purpose of raising the funds which his first expedi- 
_ tion required. The deeds of sale of various portions of his land 
- grant have been carefully kept and preserved. They bear witness 
to his spirit of self-sacrifice and to his full determination to spend 
every cent that he possessed in order to carry out the grandest 
project which ever encompassed the mind of an explorer. Robert 
Cavelier de ja Salle owes a great deal to Lachine, and Lachine 
today has partly repaid its debt to its founder and most illustrous 
inhabitant and son by erecting a monument well worthy of the 
man and of his accomplishments. I used a while ago the words . 
“partly repaid”, because Robert Cavelier de La Salle through his 
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life work and potent deeds will forever remain the creditor of the 
inhabitants of Canada and of the United States of America. Their 
debt to this valiant son of Normandy cannot be repaid through 
monuments, markers or other visible signs of recognition and 
gratitude. In every heart and in every mind of the sons and chil- 
dren of the North American continent the name and memory of 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle should remain reverently and gratefully 
enshrined. Marble, bronze and stone are perishable after all. The 
heart and the mind of man, quickened by noble sentiments and by 
equitable tradition, are the sites of a spiritual nature and of an 
imperishable character where the name and fame of, the “great 
paladin of the brush” should be perpetuated and preserved. And 
I am not exaggerating when I claim so high a reward for the 
gallant explorer. Others, great historians, great wielders of the 
pen, learned, impartial and conscientious historians, truthful 
chroniclers, men like Bancroft, Francis Parkman, John Finley, 
Gravier, Charles Gayarré, Alcée Fortier, Father Anastacius Douay, 
Henri de Tonty, he of the iron hand,—than whom there never 
lived a more truthful or loyal companion,—Joutel, to mention but 
a few, and so many others, his contemporaries and those who later 
compared and scrutinized reports and narratives dealing with the 
_ life and deeds of the man, while admitting that he had an ungovern- 
able disposition and at times a very autocratic and domineering 
spirit, have sung his praises in unstinted fashion and have placed 
him upon a pinnacle of immortal proportions. Have we not still 
ringing in our ears the magnificent eulogies that were pronounced 
in this very solemn and hallowed Sala Capitular, on Saturday, 
March 27, 1937, in commemoration of the 250th anniversary of the 
tragic death of this great and incomparable son of France? 
Methinks I still hear Monsieur André Chevrillon, the then presid- 
ing officer of the immortal band of Forty, the French Academy, 
tell us in his own inimitable, learned and harmonious French, how 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle was endowed with qualities of mind 
and heart which endeared him to his fellow men and followers and 
which enabled him to withstand the storms of adversity and the 
contumelies of human envy and pettiness. I well remember how 
deeply we were all moved and affected when the aged and illustrious 
Academician, one of the greatest living authorities on Kipling and 
the works of the immortal bard of England, very aptly and effec- 
tively said that the words of the poet could well apply to de La Salle 
and to his indomitable force of character: 
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If you can make one heap of all your winnings, 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings ) 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew, 
To serve your turn long after they are gone 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the WILL which says to them: “Hold on” 
Your’s is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son. 


And further on in the course of his eloquent and memorable address 
he quotes Parkman’s great tribute to the valiant explorer: 


Assailed by his enemies, like the king of Israel he stood head 
and shoulders above them. There never has beaten a more 
intrepid heart under the coat of mail of the paladin or the 
crusader. He was a veritable tower, whose impregnable walls 
were proof against the rage of men and of the elements, of 
fatigue and of famine, of disappointment and of misfortune. 


Mr. de Chevrillon further states: 


Nothing has ever stopped La Salle in carrying out his designs. 
His many travels on foot and by hand propelled boats, repeated 
year after year, on frozen soil and on ice blocked streams, in 
vast and impenetrable forests, where lurked cruel Indians, 
disease and unknown perils; his utter disregard for the plots 
of his enemies, the desertions that he was subjected to, the 
reverses through which he would lose everything that he had 
accomplished or gained, all had left him undaunted and undis- 
mayed. His was a resisting mind, heart and body. It required 
the bullets of two ambushed assassins to level him to the 
ground forever. 


The irony of fate, that he should die when just within reach of the 
shores of his lost and beloved “Colbert River’. How well do I 
remember also—and so do you, who had an opportunity of hearing 
the great tribute paid by a son of France to another son of the same 
country—that Mr. Chevrillon of the French Academy concluded 
his address with the ringing words: 


The briefly formulated and proud motto of William the Silent: 
“One does not have to hope to act and one can persevere with- 
out success”, could well serve as an epitaph to be inscribed 
upon the tomb of Robert Cavelier de la Salle, should his bones 
ever be found. Twelve years after his death, a letter which had 
been entrusted by Tonty to the Indians to be delivered to de 
La Salle in the event they came upen him, was turned over by 
their chief to Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville, another of the heroes 
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of our country and one whose achievements ranked with those 
of de La Salle. Iberville, the Canadian “Cid”, had taken up 
the task where de La Salle left it, and became the founder of 
the Louisiana colony. France, upon which so much glory has 
been shed, has also met with many trials and has always 
fortunately survived, due to the fact that she has never lacked 
in days of peril sons of valor and of intrepid courage like 
d’Iberville and de La Salle. 


Other members of the mission which France had sent to 
Louisiana and to Texas, to commemorate the 250th anniversary of 
the death of one of her most valiant sons, one who had accom- 
plished a herculean task within the short span of less than forty- 
_ four years, men who represented preeminently the fields of letters, 
of science and of art, spoke feelingly and eloquently in their native 
French of Robert Cavelier de La Salle and of his enduring and © 
immortal work. Their addresses have been published in a volume 
which the Comite France Amerique had issued recently. Some day, 
when time and leisure will permit, I intend to translate them into 
English so that they might appear in our Quarterly. They are a 
virile and positive answer to those who have seen fit to belittle 
the “prince of French explorers” and to attribute his many reverses 
solely to his choleric disposition and to his haughty demeanor. I 
am quite satisfied to side with those that I have just mentioned, 
men of authority, of literary and historical worth. La Salle’s work. 
is of an imperishable character. His exploration and settlement of. 
the Great Lakes region would have won him undying fame. His 
descent of the great Father of Waters and his discovery that it 
emptied into the Gulf of Mexico are achievements which have 
placed upon his noble brow a laurel wreath of perennial splendor 
and endurance. Yea, indeed, the man had many failings. 
Humanum errare est. He was indeed a mortal, with a mortal’s 
weaknesses. Those weaknesses, those failings, served to enhance 
and to bring into relief the many noble traits of his mind and heart. 
Bishop Schlarman, in his recent work to which I referred a while 
ago, From Quebec to New Orleans, has this to say about the man’s 
weaknesses : | 

Pathetic in the extreme! La Salle, no doubt, had damaging 

shortcomings: he may have been a “failure as a leader of — 

men”, he may never have learnt the “strategic force of con- 
ciliation”, he may have disdained to win over the good will of 


his opponents, he may even have been so foolish as to attribute 
all his bad luck to imaginary intrigues of the Jesuits: grant 
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all that, he was still, as Alvord says, “magnificent in his fail- 
ures”, and one is willing to agree with Gayarré: “if it be true 
that man is never greater than when engaged in a generous 
and unyielding struggle against dangers and adversity, then 
must it be admitted that during those trials La Salle was 
preeminently great’’! | 


The never-say-die spirit permeated the idealist and the realist. The 
mortal at times rose to immortal heights. 


_ My good friends, Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage, whose™ 
death we all mourned and took official cognizance of through a 
resolution of condolences adopted by our body and through a paper 
on the life work of the great historian, which I had the honor of 
preparing and reading on that occasion, June 23, 1936, has not 
always been very impartial in his estimate of the great discoverer. 
I rather ‘regret this, as I look upon Baron Marc de Villiers du 
Terrage as one of the greatest authorities on everything that apper- 
tains to the history of Louisiana, and more particularly its earlier 
period. De Villiers du Terrage has left us works dealing with the 
early explorations of the Great Lakes and of the Mississippi River 
as well as with the first settlements made on each bank of the 
mighty stream and on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, of con- 
siderable value and of unquestioned veracity and erudition. His 
History of the Founding of New Orleans and his Last Years. of 
French Louisiana, as well as his very thorough pamphlet on the 
expedition which led to the discovery of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River—which I translated in full into English and forms part 
today of our valuable records and publications—are lasting and 
substantial contributions to the annals of our history. De Villiers 
du Terrage is likewise the author of a very substantial work en- 
titled The Last Expedition of Robert Cavelier de La Salle in the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is the story of the unfortunate enterprise upon 
which de La Salle set forth from La Rochelle on July 24, 1684, with 
four ships containing supplies and men and through which he hoped 
to reach the mouth of the great Father of Waters which he had 
discovered on April 9, 1682, some two years before, and through 
which he hoped also to consummate his great discovery by establish- 
ing at the mouth of the river or in safe places upstream or in its 
_ immediate vicinity trading posts which would form the hucleus of 

future metropolis centers. De Villiers du Terrage very painstaking- 
ly describes the preparations, the actual sailing, the differences 
that immediately arose between the naval commander, de Beaujeu, 
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and the commander-in-chief of the expedition, Robert Cavelier de 
La Salle, and finally the mistake made in landing upon the arid 
shores of the Bay of Matagorda instead of at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. He shows himself very clement, very merciful 
towards de Beaujeu and attributes the blunder in navigation, which 
proved so costly to the expedition, to de La Salle’s stubbornness and 
violent disposition. He also seems to think that de La Salle has 
no one to blame but himself in meeting with his tragic and unjust 
death. He does however recognize that de La Salle’s spirit never 
failed him and that he died leaving a heritage of incomparable value 
to his King and to his fellow men. 


One cannot read this work of de Villiers du Terrage without 
a feeling of deep sorrow. The author treats the hero rather 
harshly and at times very unjustly. One even gets the impression 
from the book that Beaujeu, who had never seen the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and was therefore thoroughly unfamiliar with 
its location, wanted to enter the Father of Waters at the right spot 
but was prevented from doing so by de La Salle himself. That is 
absolutely contrary to historical facts and to the reports made by 
the companions of de La Salle upon his fateful and tragically ended 
voyage. De La Salle at the time that he discovered the mouth of 
the Mississippi made a longitudinal record but failed to record the 
latitude. This seems to be the consensus of opinion among writers 
and historians worthy of belief. But it is likewise true that de 
La Salle pointed to de Beaujeu that he had passed the entrance to . 
the Mississippi and that he was sailing westward and away from 
the long sought river mouth. If stubbornness there was in the 
matter, it was on the part of the naval commander of the expedi- 
tion, who eventually caused one of his ships to founder and who 
shamefully and traitorously deserted de La Salle and the venture © 
which he had received specific instructions to bring to a successful 
termination. And this is amply shown by the fact that de Beaujeu 
was roundly censured by Seignelay, Colbert’s successor, when he 
reported that he had left de La Salle and his companions on the 
shores of Texas. 


The lost expedition on the sand dunes of the Bay of Matagorda 
and the incessant misfortunes which on and from that time, as so 
often before, beset the great and illustrious explorer, gave Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle a full opportunity to show to his companions 
and to the world at large that he was indeed a realist if withal a 
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dreamer and an idealist. There are many who, faced with the 
dangers and the problems which confronted the explorer after de 
Beaujeu had left him to “steer for himself”, if I may so express 
myself, would have abandoned all hope and any thought of salva- 
tion. Not so with the gallant Norman. De La Salle was really at 
his best when faced with well-nigh impossible tasks. His practical 
mind sought a place where he could build a stockaded enclosure 
so that his party could be protected from men and wild beasts. 
Fort St. Louis was erected in the interior and some little distance 
from the shores of Matagorda. From this base de La Salle time 
and again endeavored to discover the Mississippi and to reach 
Canada (“New France’, as it was then known). He knew that 
forts and settlements had been previously built by him on the 
shores of the Father of Waters in its upper reaches. He felt that 
if he could only get to the Illinois country or to the stretches 
through which the Ohio and its tributaries coursed that he could 
bring safety and rescue to his fellow men, to those who had elected 
to remain with him and to fight it out under conditions that were 
certainly most appalling. For over two years he made every pos- 
sible attempt to rediscover his elusive Colbert River. He knew that 
the stream could be located to the eastward, but he was met at every 
turn with the treachery of man and of the elements. Never did a 
stout and valiant heart have greater cause to burst than when 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle in the days when stricken down with 
fever and with ailments of all sorts, his physica] strength well nigh 
gone, the great explorer, with his never-say-die spirit would sally 
from Fort St. Louis with a handful of men and find that he would 
have to return through want of food, through fear that his brave 
little bands would be annihilated by hostile savages or through the 
loss of ships and naval equipment, of which he stood badly in need. 
By land and by sea, through the brush and through a network of 
impassable waterways, on frozen ground or in marshy quagmires 
filled with reptiles of a most venomous character, de La Salle and 
his men used every possible means to bring relief and salvation to 
the garrison at Fort St. Louis. The story of the hardships, of the 
many trials and of the tribulations of all sorts which de La Salle 
met with in the days when he tried to reach the Mississippi and 
his fellow men of the white race in New France, is of a most heart- 


rending character. And yet, as Parkman said so beautifully and 


so truthfully, de La Salle stood through it all, clad in his cloak of 
red, head erect, his hand resting firmly on his trusty sword, un- 
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daunted and facing adversity with the same proud and defiant look 
which he wore on the never-to-be-forgotten 9th of April, 1682, 
when he took possession of the newly discovered country at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River and named it Louisiana after dedi- 
cating it to God and to his King. Idealist he was, but surely realist 
also in time of triumph and in time of peril. A visionary, but one 
whose dreams came true very often because of his unflinching will 
and of his steadfastness of purpose. His sway over men and the 
elements was unquestioned. The Indians looked upon him with 
awe, as one who was indeed endowed with superhuman powers. 
‘Historians all agree that he was very kind to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of America with whom he came in contact. When they were 
treacherous he fought them bravely and relentlessly, but nothing 
pleased him more than to meet them in their wigwams or in their 
councils, around their huge bonfires, smoking with them the calu- 
met of peace and exchanging with them presents and marks of rude 
but sincere friendship and courtesy. 


He was less than forty-four years old when foully murdered 
by some of his own companions, some that he had befriended and 
some that he had reprimanded. May I quote here from the address 
which I delivered on March 27, 1937, in this very same Sala 
Capitular at the time when I welcomed the French delegation and 
the Canadian delegation sent to attend the 250th anniversary cele- 
bration of the illustrious son of France: 7 


Struck down brutally and treacherously by the bullets of two 
of his companions, Duhaut and Liotot, this paladin of the 
brush, this knight of the trackless and unknown regions, fell 
facing the rising sun, clad in his full regalia as commander-in- 
chief, with his trusty sword in his hand, one made of the purest 
_ metal, one which a Godfrey de Bouillon, a Tancrede, a Roland 
or a St. Louis could have held and used in the defence of prin- 
ciples which de La Salle revered and adhered to. His was 
surely an untimely death. He was robbed, as it were, of the 
opportunity of bringing his life work to fruition through the 
establishment of such places and posts as the LeMoyne de 
Longueuil brothers, Iberville and Bienville, and their followers 
subsequently erected and founded, but he was not robbed of the 
everlasting glory and fame which now attaches to his name 
and to his life deeds, for he is indeed the founder of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the discoverer of an empire of such huge 
proportions and of such great political power that his fellow 
men will forever remain indebted to him. In every sense of 
the word he deserves the appellation “Prince of Explorers’”’, 
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and as such he will be known and designated by future his- 

torians and by those who believe in human grit and the display 

of virtues of a virile and enduring character. As Kipling has 

aptly said, one who can face danger and never wilt as de La 

a a is indeed a MAN in the full and telling meaning of 
e word. 


How apt and how fitting therefore that the City of Lachine, 
birthplace of his dreams and of his adventurous career, starting 
point of his many and marvelous expeditions, should have erected 
to his memory a monument which stands proudly today gn a terrace 
overlooking the rapids of the great St. Lawrence River and which 
bears the name of Pére Marquette, the one who had descended the 
Mississippi to the very mouth of the Arkansas nine years before 
de La Salle’s startling discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi 
in the Gulf of Mexico. And how appropriate also that this monu- 


ment should be a massive shaft of granite some twenty-five feet 


high. The monument is truly symbolical of the man it represents. 
La Salle physically and morally was of massive and substantial 
build. On one of the faces of the shaft a bronze medallion show- 
ing in relief a profile of the great explorer and presented by the 
French Mission which visited Canada after it had stayed with us 
in March of last year, has been artistically imbedded. The monu- 
ment bears the following inscription in French and in English: 


Robert Cavelier de La Salle 
(1643-1687) 


Fondateur de Lachine 1667 et de Fort Frontenac 1675. 
Ses explorations étendirent la souveraineté de la France 
jusqu’a l’embouchure du Mississippi. 

Founder of Lachine 1667 and of Fort Frontenac 1675. 
By his explorations he extended the sovereignty of France 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. 


The monument was unveiled on September 4th of this year in | 


the presence of the Mayor of Lachine and of the entire municipal 
council, of deputies and members of the provincial parliament, 
of ecclesiastical and civil authorities, of representatives of the 
Canadian government, of the Knights of Columbus and of a vast 
concourse of people. Our friends, the Honorable Edouard Fabre- 
Surveyer, Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, 
and the Honorable Aegidius Fauteux, head librarian of the Muni- 
cipal Library of Montreal and president of the Montreal Historical 
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Society, delivered very wonderful and able addresses in the course 
of which they extolled the character and work of Chevalier de La 
Salle in fitting and most eloquent language. 

Lachine is indebted for this very beautiful and binetuasive 
monument to the Commission on Historical Sites and Monuments, 
an administrative body vested with full power by the government 
of the Province of Quebec. Would that we had such an institution 
in our midst, so that proper monuments could be erected to those 
who made possible this great city of ours and the subsequent settle- 
ments on the banks of the Mississippi which blossomed forth into 
such magnificent civil flowers as Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis, to mention the most important 
ones. In point of time and because of the magnitude and import- 
ance of his discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, we of Louisi- 
ana should have erected long ago a magnificent monument to the 
one who made possible the opening and the development of the 
Mississippi Valley, the founding of the Province of Louisiana and 
the establishment of an empire of great agricultural, commercial 
and industrial value, today one of the component parts of the 
mightiest and most enlightened nation in the world, these United 
States of America. 


I strongly advocate the creation of an administrative govern- 
mental agency, vested with full power and accorded the necessary 
financial subsidies and support, a State institution, with head- 
quarters in Baton Rouge or in New Orleans, whose task, work and 
mission would be to select the proper historical sites where future 
monuments are to be erected to the memory of the French pioneers 
and explorers, to that of the Spanish explorers and statesmen who 
helped to develop, fortify and defend the old Louisiana province 
and later to those who since Louisiana has been admitted into the 
Union have contributed to its civic worth and preservation. And 
the first site and first monument to be selected by this State com- 
mission should be unquestionably one to the memory of Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle, “The Christopher Columbus of the Mississippi 
Valley”, if you will allow me to so designate him. 
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THE INTERVAL OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
WEST FLORIDA 


By C. N. Howarp 


As spring brought better weather to West Florida in-1764, 
out-of-door activities were recommenced.. The principal work in 
hand was that of pushing forward, under Major Farmar and 
Major Loftus, the preparations for the expedition of the Twenty- 
second regiment up the Mississippi to Fort Chartres. 


General Gage had sent orders during the previous fall that 
the work on the expedition was to go forward as rapidly as possible. 
In October he had sent Colonel Robertson to inspect the posts in 
the southern country and the West Indies. Robertson had arrived 
at Pensacola in December and from there he had passed on to 
Mobile where there was more to be done. He, in turn, urged upon 
Major Farmar the necessity of pushing forward as rapidly as 
possible, the work upon the expedition. An expedition from the 
north, down the Ohio river to Fort Chartres, was being prepared 
under Colonel Bouquet. If the great valley was to be reconquered 
from the Indians, who had driven the English out in the summer 
of 1763, it was vitally necessary that a force should come from 
the south to join the northern expedition in the heart of the 
country. 


It was at this time that Farmar wrote: 


I am in no small Dilema at present, not knowing where 
or how, to procure Money to pay for the Goods, &c, & the 
Workmen employed, as what little Cash the Merchants here 
have, they do not choose to take Bills for, payable at New 
York, & our being supply’d from thence is very precarious 
from the distance, & the Difficulty of Navigation.’ 


Considerable confusion was likewise created, if Farmar’s 
allegation may be credited, by the action of the French officers 
and inhabitants claiming, as private property, property which 
would seem to belong to the French crown and, accordingly, at 
this time, to the British crown. Farmar wrote of this matter: 
“unless it could be known whether H. M Ch Majy has suffered 


1P.R.0., C. O., 5:582. 
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his officers to sell the Houses built at his Expence for the Use 
of his Civil and Military Officers, there is no knowing how to 
act with them.’”? 


He proclaimed, therefore, that all such purchases from such 
claimant owners must be regarded as provisional until word could 
be had from the French government, and that they were liable 
to payment of rent or to dispossession.* 


It also fell to the lot of the military government to adjust 
the relations with the old inhabitants. The treaty provided that 
French and Spanish subjects were to be allowed eighteen months 
from the date of the final exchange of treaty ratifications in 
which to dispose of their possessions and leave the province, if 
they so desired. In such cases, however, all land transfers had 


to be made to a British subject. 


One of the sources of expense to the military govern- 
ment of the province arose through the action of the French 
in dismantling their forts. The action of Lavnoue in spiking 
his cannon and breaking off their trunions before evacuating 
his fort is only one instance of this.‘ A careful examination 
made by Farmar of Fort Charlotte showed that all the woodwork 
was old, glasses were gone, the brick work was overgrown with 
grass and even with shrubs, the bake houses and the hospital 
were in need of attention.° The embarkation of the French cannon 
and the landing of the British cannon had ruined the old wharf. 
The British claimed the French cannon, but D’Abbadie at New 
Orleans curtly refused to surrender them. They were not fixtures, 


he said.® 
Farmar and his temporary staff set ieetai to a New 
platforms were laid for the cannon and shortly there w t 


improvement; another flagstaff was erected, the brick casemates 
were repaired; the barracks, both within and without the fort, 
were put in order; the bake ovens were repaired and made service- 
able. Farmar wrote, “...As one of the Bake Houses is sufficient 
for the Troops and the present Inhabitants, I am making an 
addition to the other in order to convert it into Officers Barracks, 
and propose to live in it myself, at present I am obliged to hire 


2 Ibid. 


*The Chevalier Lavnoue, commanding Fort Toulouse—Albert James Pickett, History o 
Alabama, (2 vols., Charleston, 1851), I, 377. : 
5 The military papers of Major Robert Farmar—P. R. O., C. O., 5:582. 
® Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana, (4th ed., 4 vols., New Orleans, 1903), II, 97. 
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Houses....”7 The palisades, which seem to have surrounded the 
officer’s square, and connected it with the fort were renewed, 
lathed and spiked. In the next July (1764) thirty-seven loads 
of scaffold poles were brought for the bake house repairs. Adair 
speaks of the garrison prison as a “black hole,” even after those 
repairs in the fort, and he mentions the imprisonment there of 
a local trader whom a Choctaw accused of selling him a cracked 
brass kettle. However, mention should be made of the diatribe 
in which Adair indulged against the tyrannical conduct of the 
military government. Adair eulogizes Johnstone as “open, steady 
and virtuous” in conduct, so it may be presumed that he was of 
the governor’s party.® 


Chimneys and five wells were repaired, the officers’ guard 
room in the fort was floored and was whitewashed like the officers’ 
barracks. An addition of six rooms was made to these quarters, 
partitions were put in, repairs were made to the roofs and sashes 
and two cupboards and skirting boards were put in some of the 
officers’ rooms. The late “‘Comt house’ had four new floors, and 
one repaired, besides doors, hearths and windows put in order. 
The smithy had a new window and the bellows was mended. In 
the hospital, there were repairs to the roof, the hearth and the 
well. The receipt of Piere Rochon for all this work was for the 
sum of £2,232. It is dated the ninth of April and states that the 
work was done by the order of Major Farmar. A certificate of 
the thirteenth of the same month, stating that the work was 
satisfactory, was signed by the officers of the Twenty-second and 
Thirty-fourth regiments.!° 


Fort Toulouse and Fort Charlotte were not the only instances, 
however, in which disputes arose over the question of the French 
cannon. On the fifth of December, 1763, Colonel Robertson wrote 
to D’Abbadie: 3 


In regard to the territory of the Illinois, the savages are 
in arms, and the forts which are in this country are exposed 
to their insults and are, without cannon, incapable of being 
defended with the few troops that I am sending there. 


7 Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1763-1766, English Dominion, I, 117. 

® The military papers of Maj. Rob’t Farmar, loc. cit.; Peter Joseph Hamilton. Colonial 
Mobile, (2nd ed., N. Y., 1910), 252. 

*® Hamilton, op. cit., gives most of this material so well, that, after consulting the sources, 
I have, in some places, practically paraphrased his account in these few paragraphs dealing 
with the repairs at Mobile. 

10 Hamilton, op. cit., 252; Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1763-1766, British Dominion, I, 
Part I; James Adair, History of the American Indians, 287, 288, 291. 
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The troops which came to Louisiana have not brought any 
artillery with them, because we always understood that the 
cannon in these forts were sufficient for their defense and 
were included in the cession. 

In such circumstances I have every ground to hope that 
such a person as you will, by his good example and by directing 

ehis acts towards rebinding the knots of friendship between 
the two nations, have regard for the just demands which I am 
making. 

Even if the sense of the treaty appears doubtful, I ask you 
to order that the cannon which are in these territories or in 
— where one may have removed them be given up immedi- 
ately. 

The condition of affairs in this country and the lateness 
of the season in which we are equally compel me to send 
garrisons to these posts situated on the Mississippi, without 
waiting any decisive answer from England or New York; and 
I pledge myself to return the cannon to New Orleans in good 
condition if the court of England judges that they are not 
included in the cession made by the seventh article of the 
definitive treaty." 


It is at this time that D’Abbadie wrote to the minister of the 
French Crown: 


It is, however, very essential, my lord, for the safety 
and peace of our possessions to conciliate the savages, and this 
can be done only by presents; on account of the sweetness 
of their character the French will have in their relation to 
the Indians more advantage than the English; may it please 
God I shall not see the conditions in which we can make the 
Indians of value against the English; but, if such are pre- 
sented, we can undertake here some very important enterprises 
with some succor from the troops and with merchandise fitted 


for the savages.?* 


One of the greater, if not indeed the greatest, sources of drain 
on the financial resources of the military government in West 
“ Florida was the necessity of entertaining the Indians and placating 
them with presents. The French had always been ceremonious in 
their reception of the Indians by the colonial officials and lavish 
in their entertainment of the tribes and in the giving of gifts to 
them. D’Abbadie frequently entered in his journal daily accounts 
of ceremonial receptions of the Indians and of dinners and gifts, 
sometimes for several days at a time." 


11 Jllinoise Historical Collections, X, 205-206. 
12 Jbid., X, 212-213. 
18 Jbid., X, Vide, D’Abbadie’s journal. 
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The necessities of Pontiac’s war practically forced the British — 
to live up, at least for the time being, and until they could secure 
a firmer hold upon the territory, to the French standard of Indian 
entertainment. The lesson of the Illinois and the lakes region was 
not lost on Farmar and the Florida military, nor, on General 
Gage.'* 


In Site February the last stages of the preparations for the 
expedition up the river were completed. Under the eighteenth of 
Janyary D’Abbadie notes in his journal that an English bateau 
arrived at the bayou by New Orleans, with ten men and three 
officers. It had been arranged by Major Loftus, says D’Abbadie, 
that the bateaux which were to transport the British troops up the 
Mississippi, especially to Natchez, should be portaged from the 
bayou across the narrow delta near New Orleans to the Mississippi. 
D’Abbadie remarks: “I do not wish to appear to refuse my con- 
sent to this arrangement, but on account of the impossibility of 
the undertaking, the bateau will be obliged to return the way it 
came.”!5 The boats were too heavy to be dragged overland. UlIti- 
mately the troops were forced to sail for the Balise in a brigantine 
and to enter the Mississippi by the mouth. D’Abbadie apparently 
considered this by far the better way. 


On the twenty-seventh of February the convoy started up the 
river from New Orleans. There were eleven boats with three 
hundre@ and sixty men, plus seventeen officers, thirty women, 
twenty-eight children, and some servants, in all, some four hun- 
dred and forty odd persons.'* D’Abbadie was interested to observe 
the success of the expedition. He wrote: “There is speculation 
here in regard to their journey. The greatest number think they 
will not arrive at the Illinois, as much on account of the difficulty 
of the route, the few precautions which they have taken, and the 
impediment due to their boats as from opposition of the savages.’’!” 
Apparently the British had to learn from the French of river 
navigation as they had learned of forest fighting from the French 
and the Indians at Braddock’s defeat. 


D’Abbadie also wrote of the British in the convoy: “These 
people are frightened at the difficulties of the passage and are 
afraid of the savages; some of the officers are not much more 


14 Ibid., X, 248-249; see also other references to Gage in the same volume. 
15 Ibid., X, 167. 

16 Ibid., X, 173. 

17 Ibid. 
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reassured.’ He notes several times in his journal desertions 
from the British ranks while the expedition was lying over in New 
Orleans. 


The following French account of the expedition is enlighten- 
ing 


M. Baurans conducted the English convoy above the last 
habitations of Pointe Coupée where he left it; he told the 
English commandant how essential it was to be on his guard 
for fear of an attack by the Indians. The convoy continued 
its way to a place called the Roche a Davion, twenty-four 
leagues from Pointe Coupée and forty from the Iberville River. 
The nineteenth of March, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
Indians, located on each bank of the river, fired on two un- 
protected pirogues which were in advance of the convoy, killing 
six men and wounding seven. These vessels at once fell 
back on the bateaux and, without replying to the Indians by 
a single gunshot, the convoy began to return to New Orleans, 
where they arrived on the twenty-sixth of the same month. 
The first news from Pointe Coupée announced that the convoy 
had been attacked by the Quapaw and the Tunica, but by a 
more detailed letter from the French commandant, of which a 
copy is inclosed, they were the Ofogoula, Choctaw, Avoyelles 
and Tunica, to the number of thirty men. This number was 
not so large that one should not have attempted to repulse 
them. A few shots from swivel guns and small arms fired 
from the canoes would have overawed the Indians. 


We have had many examples of French convoys which 
have suffered severer attacks and have gone on in spite of 
them. The English convoy, being only eighteen leagues from 
Natchez, should have gone there and established itself. The 
English should have seen the Indian chiefs and made some 
friendly parties, but Commandant Loftus would have needed 
for that purpose more knowledge of their government than he 
had, and also a character more pliant than his. Besides, if 
it were not possible to reach Natchez, one could have drifted 
down a few leagues and landed on the English possessions 
above the river Iberville; then one could have sent a boat 
to M. Dabbadie, and he would have tried new methods of 
warding off the Indians. Many officers proposed this last 
plan to M. Loftus, but he did not see fit to undertake it. 


The failure of the Loftus expedition to make the ascent of 
the Mississippi to the Illinois did not improve the relations between 
: the British and the French. Loftus, upon his return to New 


18 Ibid., X, 172. 
19 Ibid., X, 229-231. 
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Orleans, sent an officer to D’Abbadie to accuse him of aiding and 
abetting the Indians in their resistance to the British.”° 


Certainly the whole attitude of the British at this time in 
regard to the French seems to have been unreasonable in spite 
of the fact that the two nations had but recently been at war. 
Either the British were unduly suspicious of the French or the 
French were even more clever than usual in stirring the Indians to 
resistance. In the view of recorded events the latter hypothesis 
seems improbable. The statement must be qualified, however, to 
include only the French and British officials, for the actions of the 

traders, settlers and others is quite another story.”! 


The French account of the incident perfectly frankly stated 
the opinion that “the English commandant seeks uselessly to justify 
himself for his weakness and the little judgment that he used on 
that occasion.’’2* 


Major Loftus left New Orleans on the twenty-fifth of March 
on his return trip and dropped down the river in his bateaux to 
La Balise at the mouth, where an English brigantine was waiting 
to carry him and his troops back to Mobile.?* - 


This expedition was, however, only the advance party of the 
whole forward thrust of the British up the great valley. In New 
York General Gage was reading the letters which poured in upon 
him from all parts of the frontier and apparently making up his 
mind upon the subject with some clarity. He wrote to Lord Halifax 
on the twenty-first of May: 


As the taking Possession of the Illinois must be again 
attempted, and as Address and proper Management will con- 
tribute as much to our Success in this Enterprize, as open 
Force; and much more to our Interest, I have taken the 
Opportunity of a Vessel just sailing for Mobile, to write to 
Major Loftus to get his Regt in Readiness to move again up 
the Mississippi, and likewise to send Orders to Major Farmar, 
who commands at the Mobile to take the Precautions which 
seem absolutely Necessary previous to every undertaking of 
this Nature, where a Country inhabited by barbarous Nations 
is to be explored under every disadvantage. And to assemble 
the Chiefs of the Tribes, whom by flattering Speeches and 
Presents, He may gain over to our Interest, and obtain their 
free Consent to our passing up and down the Mississippi with- 
out Interruption.” 


20 Tbid., X, 231, 238, 284. 

21 Ibid., X, 197. 

22 Ibid., X, 232. 

28 Ibid., X, 177, 178. 

24 The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage, I, 29. 
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Yet Major Loftus had not been alone in his decision that it 
was best to withdraw. Sir William Johnson, Indian superintendent 
for the northern department, wrote to Gage on the ninth of June: 


I am sorry for the obstruction given to Major Loftus, 
tho’ I think it was lucky the Tonicas &c attacked him before 
he could advance further up the River where he must unavoid- 
ably have been overpowered. The necessity of gratifying them 
with favours or paying some Tribute for the Possession of 
a as well as our more northern possessions is very 
clear. . 


In accordance with the orders from General Gage the prepara- 
tions for the second attempt to ascend the river were put under 
way. The supporting parties of inspection and preparation and 
support for the first attempt became the advance guard of the 
second attempt. : 


Certain uneasiness was caused by the suspicion of the British 
that the disaffection of the northern tribes was beginning to spread 
among the southern tribes. At the time of the British occupation 
of Mobile in the previous October, the French had been holding 
their annual Indian congress for the distribution of presents among 
the tribes. As General Gage had remarked, the British had held no 
Indian congress and distributed few presents as yet and it seemed 
high time that they did something of the sort. The situation called 
for an Indian congress. Accordingly one was held in June, 1764. 


Hamilton gives the best account of this congress: 


The British, after some blundering, undertook an even 
more systematic Indian policy than the French, for they had 
now a larger territory. In 1762 Captain John Stuart, a 
survivor of the massacre at Fort Loudoun, had been appointed 
the first Indian Superintendent for the South, and he convened 
at Mobile a great congress of all the tribes south of the Ohio 
River. This was held in the spring of 1764, and resulted in 
a general pacification and alliance with the English of all 
but a few Choctaws and Creeks. As the Indians knew little 
English, the Frenchman Louis Forneret acted as interpreter 
for 196 days, at 4 shillings 8 pence per day, as we learn from 
Farmer’s accounts. There we find also, for this year, three 
entries of beef for use of the Indians, aggregating £107, 
besides some wine, increase in Farmer’s own table expenses, 
and £1554 of presents for them paid to Dugald Campbell, the 
commisary. Farmer complained that he had to entertain 


28 Illinois Historical Collections, X, 263. 
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five hundred himself at one time. Stuart afterwards expended 
£1200 a year on them at Mobile.*® 


This was somewhat different from the policy laid down by 
General Amherst for the Indians two years before when he gave 
orders that they were not to be encouraged to loaf about the forts 
and expect presents, that all able-bodied Indians were to support 
their families unaided and that when the Indians did not behave 
their presents should be withheld. 


This Indian congress of June, 1764, was the first gesture 
toward the second thrust of the British up the great valley to join 
Colonel Bouquet who was working into the Illinois, westward from 
Fort Pitt. It accomplished the tangible results of winning of 
peace tokens from certain of the southern tribes. It was forced 
upon the British military in imitation of similar French ones by 
the failure of the Loftus expedition. It should not be confused 
with the congress held at Mobile a year later. This third congress 
was held in a deliberate attempt to carry out Shelburne’s plan for 
the extinction of the Indian land title, where settlements were 


proposed, by purchase. 


The greater part of the summer and fall of the year 1764 
was spent by the Florida military in preparing for a second attempt 
on the Mississippi. The reasons for the delay in the start of the 
expedition are not at all clear, but it may have been caused through- 
out the summer by the restless movements of the Indians, the 
attempts of the British to pacify them and especially to prevent the 
southern tribes from once again joining the northern tribes in 
opposition to the British. The British were not anxious that such 
an event should recur. Nor, probably, were the French. On May 
. the twenty-seventh Colonel Bouquet wrote to General Gage: 


__ Major Loftus’ repuls has many bad Consequences any 
trifling success swells the pride of the Enemy and that attak, 
proves clearly that the Delawars & Shawanese have prevailed 
with the Illinois & Mississipy Indians to join them, and to- 
gether they will make it equally difficult to take possession of 
—- new Forts in Louisiana and to support them during a 

ar. 


Bouquet at this time was planning the expedition down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi to meet the expedition from West Florida. 


#6 Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, (1st ed., N.Y., 1898), 183-184; P.R.O., C.0., 5:582, Indian 
Congress, Nov. 14, 1763. 

27 IWinois Historical Collections, X, 252, 253; vide, also, Loftus’ 
1764, Pensacola, in Jbid., X, 237-239. a 
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In its actual occurrence the northern expedition did not reach 
Fort Chartres until October, 1765, and the southern expedition 
succeeded in joining them at Fort Chartres only in the following 
December. It seems in all probability that the expedition from 
the South could not succeed until that from Fort Pitt had done so, 
partly because of the difficulty of defending such an expedition 
while it was engaged in propelling bateaux up the river against 
the stream. Bouquet writes at this time to Gage of the Ohio 
and its tributaries: “The difficulty of navigating all those Rivers 
against Stream appear to me almost insurmountable if the Savages 
will oppose you.’’8 

It would be no easy task, then, to propel a bateau thirty-four 
feet long, holding about twenty men and fifty barrels of provisions, 
up the stream of the broad waters of the Mississippi. It would 
be particularly dangerous in the lower reaches of the river. 
Ambush would be easy. 


While Bouquet and Gage were planning an expedition down 
the Ohio, which Gage preferred, Gage himself was not forgetting 
‘the necessary preparations in West Florida for the expedition up 
the river. These he left largely in the hands of Major Farmar at 
Mobile. Farmar seems to have come rapidly and predominantly to 
the front in affairs in West Florida during this period. If Bouquet 
was Gage’s right hand man in the north, Farmar was certainly his 
equivalent in the south. Sometime during the summer of 1764 the 
command of the second expedition up the river was transferred 
from Major Loftus to Major Farmar. 


In London at this time, the Board of Trade had been preparing 
their report on the new Indian policy. It was presented on July 
tenth. The Grenville ministry adopted the plan, but as the plan 
required an act of parliament for appropriations and for permis- 
sion to lay the small tax on the fur trade which was intended to 
support the government of the Indian territory in the great valley, 
the plan was not pushed after the outcry of the seaboard colonists 
at the imposition of the famous stamp tax. 


In West Florida in the course of the preparations throughout 
the summer of 1764 an incident occurred in New Orleans which 
caused some little flurry among the French officials of Louisiana. 
D’Abbadie notes it in his journal.?® Writing to General Gage on 
the sixteenth of August he said: 


38 Ibid., X, 252. 
2° Tbid., X, 194-195. 
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I know that evil-minded people have reported that it was 
of interest to the French that your troops should not mount 
so soon to the Illinois and that hence come the difficulties and 
the opposition which have been experienced on the part of the 
savages. I believe that my method of thinking and acting in 
everything that concerns the Indians is sufficiently known. 
As to the interests of this colony and the French subjects, 
everything contributes to the desire of seeing you the peace- 
able possessor of that which it has pleased his very Christian 
majesty to cede you in that part of Louisiana. The expenses 
which his very Christian majesty has been obliged to make in 
order to maintain the establishments in the ceded country, 
and those which he is still making, are very considerable. The 
inhabitants of the Illinois are in the greatest difficulty and in 
the greatest uncertainty as to their fortune; the savages estab- 
lished on the Mississippi are restless and remain restless from 
everything which they see and from everything which is told 
to them; only the occupation of this country can put affairs 
in good order for the French inhabitants and the savages. 
May your excellency judge from that whether I desire that you 
may soon be able to take possession of the domains ceded to 
his Britannic majesty for the advantage of his very Christian 
majesty, and for that of his subjects, and for my personal 
tranquillity. 

M. Pittman came to New Orleans, sent by Major Farmar, 
to ascend to the Illinois for the purpose of attempting to 
calm the savages. I could not refrain from making known to 
this officer all the risks of such an enterprise in spite of the 
facilities I could give him for its execution. He has been 
_ convinced of them himself and will render thereof an account 

to you. Although I permitted him to make at New Orleans 
all the preparations that he believed necessary for the execu- 
tion of his project, I have to complain that he assembled at 
his house, without my knowledge, several voyageurs who were 
preparing to set out for the Illinois, and also that he has 
spoken to them in the manner he did in the discourse a copy 
of which I join herewith, and that he gave out as a fact to 
these voyageurs a popular rumor of the cession of this colony 
to Spain, which was foreign to his purpose. He has assured 
me of the honesty of his intentions, but I am not the less 
sensible of his lack of regard and thought on the subject. 
I have been very glad to profit by his sojourn in New Orleans 
to have the Tunica savages come, and to speak to them in 
his presence concerning their attack in March last upon the 
English convoy. He will render an account to you, sir, of all 
that has passed in this matter... .*° 


8° TUlimois Historical Collections, X, 301-303. 
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From month to month throughout the summer of 1764 the 
West Florida Indian situation probably changed this way and 
that. The actions of D’Abbadie and the other French commandants 
and the British Indian congress held at Mobile probably had some- 
thing to do with this variance. In a letter of the first of August to 
Welbore Ellis, secretary at war, Farmar says: “The Indians are 
all Quiet here, and the French are daily coming to take the Oaths 
of Allegiance; which has all the appearance of its being shortly a 
flourishing Colony.’*! 


The attitude of the Mississippi Valley Indians generally, how- 
ever, remained much the same as ever—one of implacable opposi- 
tion to the British, and though the southern tribes were slower to 
be stirred up until the trip of Pontiac through the south in the 
winter of 1763-1764, and were, perhaps, less actively opposed to the 
British, their attitude constituted, nevertheless, a serious problem 
of major importance. It was absolutely essential to the success of 
the second venture up the Mississippi that the friendship of the 
southern tribes be secured. This came to be realized by all of those 
concerned, including General Gage, and in the period of time from 
the failure of the Loftus expedition until the second attempt by 
Farmar in the fall of 1765, the cultivation of the Indian amity 
occupied a large share of the attention in West Florida and con- 
stituted a claim on the imperial treasury. 


It was into this complex and tangled situation, among British 
and French officials, British and French traders, and Indians, 
friendly and unfriendly, that there came the news of the cession 
of Louisiana to Spain, made public in the fall of 1764. 


Major Pittman, then, was only expressing a true rumor when 
he addressed the French voyageurs at New Orleans in the preceding 
August. A little more than a month later D’Abbadie himself 
knew the news to be true. It probably broke the heart of that 
great colonial official. The letter** which he wrote to the Minister 
in reply is a masterpiece of restrained feeling and may well be 
regarded as a suitable memorial] for him, for he died, probably of . 
yellow fever, on the fourth of the following February.** He was 
happy, no doubt, in the fact that he had not lived to see the Spanish 
enter into his beloved Louisiana. 

81 Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1763-1766, British Dominion, I, 119. 


82 Printed in Jllinois Historical Collections, X, 314-320. 
83 Aubry to Johnstone, announcing D’Abbadie’s death—P. R. O., C. O., 5:574. 
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The projected entrance of the Spanish into the scene meant 
a favorable turn of events for the British. The latter knew this, 
and counted upon it. Gage remarked in his letters that from the 
time of his receipt of the news of the cession D’Abbadie went 
further than before in aiding the British to occupy the east bank of 
the Mississippi. It was common knowledge that of the two evils, 
Spanish and British rule, many of the Indians preferred the latter 
as the lesser of the two. M. Aubry, who succeeded D’Abbadie in 
command at New Orleans, continued D’ Abbadie’s policy of helpful- 
ness. 


The Minister spoke to D’Abbadie of evacuating Louisiana in 
a month. D’Abbadie himself spoke of doing it in several months. 
Years would have been a nearer estimate. 


The French could not evacuate the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi until they were relieved by the British nor could the Spanish 
conveniently enter Louisiana until the French were able to leave. 
By the end of 1765 the English were virtually in possession of the 
Illinois and eastern Louisiana and by the end of 1766 a Spanish 
Governor was in New Orleans. Virtually three years were required 
to carry into effect the text of the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
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THE REPLY OF PETER CHESTER, GOVERNOR OF WEST 
FLORIDA, TO COMPLAINTS MADE AGAINST 
HIS ADMINISTRATION* 


Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT v4 


The Answer of Peter Chester Esquire Governor of the Prov- 
ince of West Florida to the Petition of Complaint of Adam Chrystie 
and others whose Names are thereunto subscribed stiling them- 
selves the Gentlemen Freeholders and Principal Inhabitants of 
the said Province— 


In Obedience to your Lordships Order bearing date the 19th 
Day of August last which this Respondent received on the (blank) — 
Day of (blank) following requiring him to return an Answer to 
the said Petition This Respondent Answers and says That the 
Petitioners are very far from being what they so stile themselves 
the Principal Inhabitants of the said Province and that many of 
them are persons of very inferior Rank and indeed scarce known 
there and so far from the Petition having taken its rise from the 
specious pretence set forth therein—That this Respondent doubts 
not that he shall be able to make appear that it originated from a 
few factious and discontented Men the Leaders of Opposition 
against Government there, and who begin their Petition with a 
Charge against the Respondent late Secretary Philip Livingston 
Junior as if he was a disaffected Person from the unfortunate 
Circumstance of some part of his Family in America having been 
so far mislead as to have joined in the Rebellion Whereas they 
should have sayd likewise and represented as the Truth is that 
others of his Relations in Opposition to them have taken up Arms 
in support of his Majesty’s Government and such a Division in 
Families there is not uncommon and this Respondent is certain 
that his said Secretary is as Loyal and faithful a subject as any 
that his Majesty has in the said province and that the Invectives 
thrown out against him in the beginning of the said petition in 
general Terms without specifying any article of Charge this Re- 


* Copied from the Original, in West Florida Papers, Library of Congress. This document 
is in a fair state of preservation, in a bound volume. The writing is legible, but the writing 
and syntax is not of the best. The editor has sought to make an exact reproduction, retaining 
the exact spelling and sentence construction. 
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spondent doubts not will appear to be groundless and without 
foundation. 


This Respondent in Answer to the Charge in the Petition 
respecting the making of Grants of Lands in the said province 
says that during the whole time of his Government he has always 
Consulted the Council upon every Application for Grants of Lands 
there agreeable to the Tenor of his Majesty’s general Instructions 
respecting the same save that where applications were made for 
Grants of Land in pursuance of Orders from his Majesty in his 
Council specially issued for that purpose or when applyed for by 
reduced Officers—intitled to Lands in virtue of his Majesty’s 
Proclamation issued in 1763 he did not Conceive that any Con- 
sultation of the Council of the said Province was necessary on 
such occasions nor as he humbly submitts is in fact necessary 
and he is informed that it has been so generally understood by 
several of the Governors appointed by his Majesty in other of 
the Provinces in America And this Respondent denies that he 
ever made any Grants of Lands to his Favorites or others upon 
any Title—that was Fictitious to the best of his knowledge or 
belief or to Persons he knew had never been reduced Officers 
and says he made it a Rule upon such applications to get proper 
Certificates of their being reduced Officers unless he knew of 
his own knowledge they were such which Certificates are filed 
in the Provincial Secretarys Office and remain there of Record 
And this Respondent says that for several Years in the beginning 
of His Administration he declined granting Lands to reduced 
Officers unless they made their Personal application for the same 
in the said Province until your Lordships then Secretary requested 
it for some Gentlemen in England without a personal application 
and other Persons at the same time represented to this Respondent 
that the personal application of reduced Officers was dispensed 
with in several of the Kings Provinces on account of the great 
hardships and invonvenience that Officers would be subjected to 
by making a long and expensive Voyage to this Province to enjoy 
the bounty intended them by his Majesty—And the Respondent 
denies that he made any Grants of Lands in the said .Province 
to any reduced Officer—whom he knew had obtained Land in 
virtue of the said Proclamations in other Provinces. 


This Respondent denies that he has through pique or preju- 
dice refused to Grant Land to any Persons who were to his 
knowledge intitled thereto or that any Persons have been obliged 
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by him to sell their rights to his Dependents or others who had 
interest with him to obtain Grants thereof as is untruly and 
most injuriously charged in the said Petition And this Respon- 
dent says that no Lands have been granted by him to Officers of 
Corps that were never Embodied or to Provincial Militia Officers 
but says that several applications were made to him in the 8 first 
Years of his Governm’t for Grants of Lands under his Majesty’s 
said Proclamation issued in 1763 by Officers who had served in 
Provincial Regiments raised in the Colonies in America during the 
late War which he constantly declined granting until in the Year 
1774 when General Lyman his Son and one Major Hierliky who 
had all served at the reduction of the Havannah in one of the 
Regiments raised by the Colony of Connecticut came to settle in 
West Florida and applied for Grants of Land there as reduced 
Officers They at the same time produced Certificates of their 
Service and of having shared prize money at the Havannah in 
the like manner with the nest of the Kings Army who were at that 
Siege and alledged that such Grants had been frequently made to 
Provincial Officers in West Florida previous to this Respondents 
being Governor there and that the same had been done in other of 
his Majesty’s Colonies in America particularly in the Provinces of 
Virginia and New York and the Ground of such application having 
been universally thought to be reasonable and that it would be 
laying those Persons so applying under a great handicap to refuse 
their Claims and which being supported by the solicitation of many 
Gentlemen at Pensacola were at length allowed by this Respondent - 
but this Respondent denies that any such Grants were made by 
him to enrich his said Secretary or that to this Respondents knowl- 
edge or belief his said Secretary had purchased any royal claims 
or Titles to obtain Grants thereon And this Respondent never 
heard of any Complaints against his said Secretary on that score 
from any Persons interested in any such Grants or otherwise in 
the said Province And as to Captain Chester this Respondents 
(son) for having obtained a Grant from this Respondent of Land 
in the said Province This Respondent says that his said Son served 
as an Officer in one of Majesty’s new raised Corps during the late 
War and was at the Siege and reduction of the Island of Martinico 
and was reduced at the conclusion of the (said) War. And this 
Respondent says as to the Fee that has been received for his use 
for‘ Grants of Lands to reduced Officers It has been only 10s 8d 
Sterling per 1000’d acres being half only of what is paid on other 
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Grants made to other Persons and much less as this Respondent has 
been informed and believes than has been usually paid on the like 
Grants in some other of his Majesty’s Colonies and that the taking 
such Fee never did give Cause of Complaint to any of the reduced 
Officers to this Respondents knowledge or belief and this Respon- 
dent says that the Fees which have been usuglly paid in the said 
Province to the Governor for a number of Years last past on the 
Grants of Lands in the said Province to any persons (other than 
and besides the reduced Officers) has been £ 1..17..4 Sterling for 
every 1000’d acres comprized in such Grant and no more and this 
Respondent never had any Complaint made to him that such Fee 
was unreasonable And this Respondent says that the Fees which 
have been usually paid in the said Province to the Provincial 
Secretary for a number of Years last past on Grants of Lands has 
been the like sum of £ 1..17..4 per 1000’d acres after the Fees on 
the Ist 1000’d acres in the Grant and more particularly when the 
Grant contained special Recitals and Conditions and although in 
the late Governor Johnstones Administration when the List of Fees 
was first made in the Province there was no further Fee inserted 
therein for the Governor or Provincial Secretary on a Grant of 
Land if it contained more than 1000’d acres Yet if a Grant was. 
made so large and extensive as to contain several 1000’d acres this 
further provision for every 1000’d acres than the first was thought 
Reasonable to be made for the Surveyor General and that it could 
not be looked on as any handicap on the Grantees that their Fees 
to the Governor and Provincial Secretary should be pro rata in 
proportion to the number of 1000’d acres contained in their Grants 
or that the above mentioned Fees which have been constantly paid 
in the Province for a number of Years last past are either extrava- 
gant or unreasonable and especially as this Respondent is informed 
that the Fees paid on the like occasion in other of his Majestys 
Provinces and particularly in New York where more than double 
the above mentioned Sums and your Lordships having lately had a 
Memorial under your Consideration respecting the Fees on Grants 
of Land in this Province which he believes was set on foot by 
several of the Present Complainants and has been referred by 
your Lordships to this Respondent for Information thereupon this 
Respondent begs leave to refer to his Report made thereon to 
your Lordships and this Respondent says he never made any Grant 
of Lands to persons who had joined in the Rebellion in America 
save that if any of the reduced Officers in the Provincial Regiments 
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in America that served in the late war and as such had Grants 
or Rights to Land did afterwards join in the now Rebellion in 
America this Respondent was ignorant thereof and asserts if there 
were any such that their Rights had been sold by them previous to 
the Commencement of the Rebellion and the Consideration money 
paid to them so that if he had prevented the Grants from passing 
the Purchaser would have been the sufferer and not the Rebel and 
with regard to Peter N.B. Livingston in the Petition particularly 
named and mentioned to have obtained a Grant of Lands this 
Respondent says it was a right gained in Consequence of a Com- 
mission from the Commander in Chief during the late war in 
America appointing him’Commissary of stores and provisions to 
the Kings Army which Commission is Filed in the Secretarys 
Office of West Florida and that Right was sold by him and the 
Lands applyed for by the person who had purchased the same some- 
time previous to the Commencement of the Rebellion in America 
And this Respondent says that as he this Respondent was a reduced 
major of Brigade in the late war in America he was under his 
Majestys aforesaid Proclamation entitled to a Grant of 3000 acres 
Land which he has had made to him in this province But this 
Respondent says that he does not know or kelieve that the Lands 
that are comprized in his Grant were or had been at any time 
reserved for the Erecting thereon Forts or Fortifications and if 
it had been so the Surveyor General would not have made a return 
thereof for this Respondents said Grant and this Respondent says 

the said Land adjoins a Tract in the Fork of the Rivers Amit and © 
Comit which the Surveyor General thought might at some future 
day be a proper place for a Township but not for a Fort to be 
Erected on that particular spot so laid out for this Respondents 
Grant and this Respondent denies having signed any warrant of 
Survey to Val. S. Comyn for any part of the Lands contained in 
this Respondents said Grant and he also denies having ever granted 
Lands in the names of Persons who never existed as is untruly 
and most injuriously alledged in the said Petition and this Re- 
spondent says that the Grants of Lands in this province that have 
been made by him to his said Secretary in his own right are only 
the three following Vizt on 14th May 1772 a Grant of 1000’d Acres 
paying 5s for every 50 Acres 9th July 1772 Grant of 234 Acres and 
on the 24th July 1772 a grant of 150 Acres both of which last were 
on head Rights and all the said 3 Grants amounting in the whole to 
1384 Acres and no more were granted by advice of his Majesty’s 
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Council in West Florida and this Respondent does not know or 
believe that his said Secretary is possessed of any such large Tract 
of Land in West Florida as in the said Petition is suggested or that 
he ever sold any Land there and this Respondent says that his 
Majesty’s Lands were never granted he believes with a more 
sparing hand in this Province than since this Respondent had his 
Majestys Commission of Governor thereof. 


As to that part of the said Petition of Complaint that respects 
the application of his Majesty’s Bounty for Indian Presents this 
Respondent says that he has never Cloathed his Negroes from 
those Goods sent out by the Crown for presents to the Indians 
further or otherwise than that it may be true that his Secretary 
may have borrowed some Articles from the Indian store when they 
could not be procured in the Country till they could be otherwise 
got and constantly gave the storekeeper Receipts for them and 
returned the like Quantities to the Indian store as soon as they 
could be procured and was done with all dispatch And this Re- 
spondent may so assist the Merchants—when they are in want of 
_ particular Goods for Indian Trade have lent them some Goods from 
_ the Indian Store the Merchants always giving Receipts for them 

to the Storekeeper and returning fresh Goods in lieu of those 
borrowed and there never was received any kind of Consideration 
for the loan or use of such Goods and it is certain no deficiency or 
loss or detriment ever happened to the Indian Store by that means 
And this Respondent says that at an Indian Congress held at 
Mobile in the Year 1771 where he was at considerable-expence in 
entertaining the Indians for near 6 Weeks he did think it reasonable 
that such expence should be made a Charge on the Indian Fund 
which he did accordingly and was allowed in the settling of those 
Accounts—And General Haldimand who was also at that Congress 
made the like Charge for his expences on his part and which this 
Respondent understands was allowed him by General Gage the 
then Commander in Chief in America.— 


The provincial Vessell which is made another Article of the 
Complaint This Respondent says with respect thereto that in 1774 
he purchased a provincial Vessel: and kept the same properly 
Manned until the Year 1777 when it being unfit for further service 
he disposed thereof and says that preceeding the sale thereof Viz’t 
in September 1776 upon Information being received that the Rebels 
intended an Attack on the Colony the Vessel was sent to Jamaica 
with Dispatches and in her Voyage lost her Anchor and sustained 
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so much Damage as to have been obliged to put into the Havannah 
to refit The extraordinary expences of which he charged to the 
Contingent Fund and this Respondent says that the Prime Cost 
of such Vessel and keeping the same Manned and in proper Repair 
exceeds the allowance from Government for the same and could not 
be supported thereout. | | 


The charge against this Respondent as if he allowed himself 
£50 per Annum as Clerk of the publick accounts is most injurious 
the truth of the fact is that he allows 50 ps. per annum to his 
Private Secretary as Clerk of the publick Accounts for preparing 
regular Vouchers of the expenditures of the public money paying 
the same drawing the necessary Bills of Exchange and making 
up the Accounts which Business was constantly done by his Secre- 
tary or his Clerks—And as to the other parts of this Article of the 
petition respecting the Respondents Secretary holding different 
Offices in the said province This Respondent says that the Office 
of Collector of the Customs of Mobile which he holds under this 
Respondents appointment has been approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury as this Respondent has been informed and that the Office 
of Deputy Provincial Secretary and Register which he also holds 
in the said province is not under this Respondents Appointment 
but under a Deputation from James McPherson Esquire the 
Patentee And this Respondent has never heard in the sd. Province 
nor does believe that he as Register assumes the right of taking 
proof of all Instruments—Recorded but that the Chief Justice (or 
any of the Judges of the Common Pleas) would when applied to 
equally with the Register take proof of Instruments to be Recorded 
and is informed and believes that his Secretary never received so 
much as £5 Sterling for Fines and Forfeitures during the time he 
acted as Receiver General. But this Defendant is informed and 
believes that his Secretary received about £ 400 arising from the 
charge of 5s. for every 50 Acres granted to Persons in Abillity to 
Cultivate above the Quantity of Land they were intitled to for 
their head rights And that an Account thereof had been Trans- 
mitted by him to England by which he Conceived himself to be 
charged at the Treasury with the same and therefore has not 
accounted with the present Receiver General in the Said Province 
for the same But which this Respondent is informed and believes 
he is ready to Account for to that Board And this Respondent 
never heard nor does believe that he ever pretended to retain any 
part thereof to his own Use or suggested that any part thereof 
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~ had been laid out by him for the Publick use And this Respondent 
does not know or believe that his said Secretary has any ways Mis- 
behaved himself in: the Execution of any of the Offices he has held 
in the sd. Province—but duly discharged the duty thereof with 
Fidelity and Justice towards all Persons— 


The Charge in the Petition with respect to this Respondent 
acting as Chancellor in the said Province is so Scandalous that he 
apprehends it must fully Evince the factious disposition of the 
Petitioners and in Answer thereto he begs leave to say that however 
any of his determinations as Chancellor may not have been agree- 
able to the Petitioners wishes yet he hopes and believes that they 
have always been agreeable to the Evidence produced and the rules 
of Equity and Justice And with respect to Oliver Pollock a Rebel 
having been allowed to maintain an Action in the said Province 
this Respondent says he has been informed and believes that the 
said Oliver Pollock hath resided many Years at New Orleans and 
did bring an Action in West Florida for Money due to him on Bond 
previous to its being known that he had adhered to the Rebels and 
this Respondent knows nothing of any Application having been 
made to him as Chancellor for an Injunction to stay Execution in 
that Action but he did of his own Authority upon hearing he was 
in Rebellion give Directions to the Attorney who brought the 
Action not to pay any Money that might be Recovered therein 
to the sd. Oliver Pollock or to any Person for his Use but to retain 
and hold himself responsible for the same until he should receive 
further Directions as to what should be done therewith And as 
to James Willing this Respondent says he knows not that he 
brought any Action in the Court of Law in the said Province since 
the Rebellion took Place and tho’ his Attorney in his District of 
Natches in this Province may have received Money for him and 
had some Property of Willings in his Hands to Prevent the said 
James Willing who is in Rebellion availing himself thereof This 
Respondent did also of his own Authority give an Order to the 
said Attorney not to pay any part thereof either to the said James 
Willing or to his Order but to Transmit an Account to the Governor 
and hold himself responsible for the same till he should receive 
- further Orders as to what was to be done therewith— 


This Respondent hath appointed William Stiel Esquire who 
is Lieutenant Colonel in the 60th Regiment Alexander Dickson 
Esquire who is Lieutenant Colonel of the 16th Regiment William 
Johnstone Esquire who is Captain in the Royal Regiment of 
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Artillery and Andrew Ramsford Esquire who is Barrack Master 
Fort Adjutant and Receiver General to be of his Majesty’s Council 
in this Province in as much as he not only thought them Persons 
proper and well Qualified to be of the Council but thought their 
Assistance was more particularly necessary at that Board in a 
time when Danger was Apprehended from an Enemy— 


This Respondent remonstrated in the strongest Terms against 
the Conduct of the Governor of Louisiana in seizing the British 
Property in the River Mississippi in 1777 and sent two Gentlemen 
of his Council to New Orleans to demand restitution and on the 
llth of June 25th of August and 6th of October in that Year sent 
Letters of Advice thereof to his Majesty’s Secretary of State. 


As to the Charge of not calling Assemblies or any Irregularity 
in the Convening of the Members alledged in the Petition this 
Respondent says that it was not the general wish of the Merchants 
of the Towns of Pensacola and Mobile or of the Majority of the 
Inhabitants of the Province for several Years that the House of 
Assembly should be Convened and in the last Assembly called 
in the Year 1772 so few Members met that no Business could 
be done which Occasioned several Prorogations and the House was 
afterwards dissolved because the Members would not Attend and a 
sufficient Number of them could not be brought together to Con- 
stitute a House since which time there has been no Publick Applica- 
tion from the Inhabitants ever made to this Respondent to call an 
Assembly and this Respondent says that when he found from the 
Situation and Circumstances of the Colony that a Law for the 
Establishing and proper regulating of a Militia and some other 
Laws respecting the Indians and their Commerce might. be of 
Publick Utility he resolved to Summon an Assembly for the pur- 
_ pose of Obtaining the same and accordingly this Respondent Com- 
municated his intentions to the Council on the 27th of April 1778 
who agreed with him in the Propriety of the Measure and upon 
deliberating thereon it appearing that in the first Assembly that 
had been called in the Province which was so lately as in the 
Year 1766, Writs of Election had then issued by the Advice of 
the Council for Electing 6 Members for Pensacola Six for the 
District of Mobile and Two for the Township of Campbell Town 
being 14 Members in the whole and That in the next Year 1767 
Writs of Election had been varyed and were for Electing Eight 
Members for the Town and District of Pensacola Eight for the 
Town and District of Mobile and Two for the Township of Campbell 
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Town being 18 Members and that in the next Assembly in the Year 
1769 the Writs of Election had been varyed again and were for 
Electing Eight Members for the Town and District of Pensacola 
and Two for the Township of Campbell Town and as the District 
of Mobile had then by Act of Assembly (but which was afterwards 
disallowed by his Majesty) Erected into a County by the Name of 
Charlotte County The writ of Election then issued was for Eight 
Members for the said New Erected County called Charlotte County 
And that in the next Assembly being in the Year 1771 the Writs 
of Election had been varyed again and were for Electing Eight 
Members for the Town and District of Pensacola and Eight for the 
Town and District of Mobile and that no Writ was there Issued 
for the Electing of any Members for the Township of Campbell 
Town owing to the said Township being then almost Deserted And 
that in the Year 1772 being the last Assembly that had been then 
called the Writs of Election had varyed again and that they were 
for electing Eight Members for the Town and District of Pensa- 
cola Eight for the Town of Mobile and Charlotte County and Two 
for the Township of Campbell Town as this Colony was still in 
an Infant State and by no means fully settled or Established 
but fluctuating and that some parts thereof had greatly increased 
in the Number of its Inhabitants who in other parts had as much 
decreased since the said last Assembly in 1772 and in particular 
considering the importance of the Western Parts of the Colony 
lying on the River Mississippi which had so far increased in its 
Inhabitants as that since the said last Assembly it had been 
divided from the District of Mobile or Charlotte County and 
Erected into Two Districts Viz: The District of Manchack and the 
District of Natches and contained a greater Number of respectable 
wealthy Planters and Settlers than either of the other Districts 
in the Colony It was thought both just and reasonable that these 
New Districts should be allowed Representatives and that an equal 
Representation ought to be settled for all the Districts in the 
Province according to the then state of the Province and conceiv- 
ing from former Presidents that this Respondent and the Council 
had sufficient Power in themselves for that purpose this Respon- 
dent by the advice of the Council settled the same in the manner 
following to wit To Summon 4 Members for the District of Pensa- 
cola 4 for the District of Mobile Four for the District of Manchack 
Four for the District of Natches and four for the Town of Pensa- 
cola being the Capital of \the Province and no other Writs to any 
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other Places of for any other Number of Members and this Re- 
spondent says that the above Distribution of Representatives was 
thought to be most equal and Just for the then situation and 
Circumstances of the Province and he does not Conceive that the 
Inhabitants of the Town of Mobile were thereby deprived of any 
Priviledge they before Enjoyed for altho’ that District of Country 
which in the former Writs of Election was called the Town and 
District of Mobile and some times Charlotte County may appear 
by the aforesaid regulation to have only 4 Members instead of 
8 Yet the fact is that the new Erected Districts of Manchack and 
Natches which have now 4 Members allowed to each of them were 
in the former Assembly included in the said District of Mobile 
or Charlotte County so that the Tract of Country mentioned in 
the former Writs of Election under the Description of the Town 
and District of Mobile or Charlotte County at present really has 
12 Representatives when formerly it had only 8 and as to the 
Town of Mobile in particular separate from the District having any 
right of Representation this Respondent says he conceives that have 
not for that the Writ to Mobile for the first Election in 1766 does 
not mention the Town of Mobile but directs representatives to be 
Chosen for the District of Mobile and the Writ of Election in 1769 
is to that District and in the same manner takes no Notice of the 
Town of Mobile but directs Representatives to be Chosen for Char- 
lotte County and no Writ of Election has ever issued for the Town 
of Mobile separate from the District of Mobile but all the Writs 
have constantly included the Town of Mobile in or with the Dis- 
trict of Charlotte County So that the said Town has uniformly 
been no otherwise represented as either as being within the District 
of Mobile or within Charlotte County and the Inhabitants of the 
Town of Mobile did never to this Respondents Knowledge or belief 
set up any Claim to a right to Representatives for the said Town 
of Mobile separate and Distinct from the District until the Session 
of Assembly in 1778 and with regard to the Township of Campbell 
Town being the other Town alledged in the said Petition of Com- 
plaint to have had no Writ of Election issued this Respondent says 
that in the said Year 1766 when the first Assembly was called 
in the Province as aforesaid a writ issued for Electing Two 
Representatives for the Township which was Continued until the 
Assembly in the Year 1771 when the Writ was withheld by the 
Governor with advice of the Council and afterwards by the same 
authority the Writ was again directed to issue but when the Sub- 
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- gequent Assembly was called in the Year 1772 and the Writ of © 


Election had issued and due Notice of the time and Place of 
Election had been given yet no Electors appeared to vote at the 
Election for this Township which was Abandoned by the Inhabi- 
tants from its unhealthy Situation and the returning Officer was 
Obliged to make special return following to the Writ of Election 
Viz: that no Electors appeared to vote It is therefore apparent 
that it would have been absurd when an equal representation for 
the Province was settling to issue a Writ of Election to a deserted 
Township without an Elector to vote and for this reason the Coun- 
cil advised this Respondent to discontinue the Writ to that Town- 
ship And this Respondent says that when the Writ of Election was 
withheld from the Township of Campbell Town in 1771 the House 
of Assembly made no Complaint on that account to his Knowledge 
or belief and never disputed the Power of settling a proper repre- 
sentation for the Colony to be Vested in the Governor in the afore- 
said Infant State of the Colony and who with the advice of the 
Council had frequently settled the same as well as the Qualifications 
of the Electors and Elected and this Respondent says that no Law 
has ever passed in the Province ascertaining the Districts and 
Towns for which Representatives were to be chosen or Fixing 
the Number of Representatives or the Qualifications of the Electors 
and Elected and this Respondent by his Majesty’s Instructions was 
restricted from giving his Assent to any such Act of Assembly 
and there is also the following Clause in his Commission as Gov- 
ernor of the said Province “And we do hereby give and grant unto 
you the said Peter Chester full power and authority with the 
Advice and Consent of the Council when and as often as need 
shall require to Summon and call Assemblies of the Freeholders 
and Planters within the said Province in such manner and form 
as hath been already used and appointed or as you in your dis- 
cretion shall judge most proper or according to such further Power 
Instructions and Authorities as shall be at any time hereafter 
granted or appointed you under our Signet and Sign Manual or 
by our Order in Privy Council” In consequence whereof together 
with the Constant Usage in the Province this Respondent says he 
always conceived the Power of making the above mentioned regu- 
lations respecting the Assembly to be vested in his Majesty and 
by him to be delegated to his Governor of his said Province for the 
time being—Ane he believes that it was so generally understood 
but unfortunately for the Colony upon the Making of the House of 
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Assembly in the said Year 1778 when the safety of the Province 
required a Militia Law and other Laws for regulating the Com- 
merce with the Indians which were strongly recommended to the 
House by this Respondent at the opening of the Session yet a 
faction in the Assembly perverted his good intentions therein and 
instead of confining their Deliberations to such matters as regarded 
the welfare and security of the Colony they run into disputes res- 
pecting Matters of Priviledge in no sort suiting the Exigency of 
the times and thereby protracted the Session to upwards of a 
Month in passing only one Bill through that House appointing 
the number of their Members the places for which they were to 
be chosen the Qualifications under which they should sit and the 
duration of the House which were matters that this Respondent 
conceived ought to be regulated by the Crown and this Respondent 
Finding that no Business was otherwise to be done with the 
Assembly he found himself under the necessity to adjourn them as 
he conceived it to be his duty to do. 


The Rebels approach to this Province in the beginning of the 
Year 1778—he had not any Intelligence of—There were Reports 
indeed the preceding year that they had an Intention of making 
an Attack upon this province through the Mississipi And this 
Respondent Corresponded with his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
in regard thereto But such Attack did not take place but in the 
Year following Viz’t in 1778 when it did take place it was sudden 
and unexpected and a Surprise to every person in the Colony And 
at the time the same was made this Respondent had it not in his 
power to establish Posts upon the River Mississipi neither was 
it thought advisable by the Commanding Officer of his Majesty’s 
Troops at Pensacola or the Other Officers in Garrison there after 
the Rebels had invaded the Colony to detach any Troops from 
thence for the Mississipi district and their reasons were that if the | 
Enemy should come down the River Mississipi in any force the 
party sent thither could not be Supported from Pensacola and 
would fall a Sacrifice And this Respondent Says he never refused 
to raise. Troops for the defence of the distressed Inhabitants on 
the contrary he exerted himself to the utmost to raise a Regiment 
the Command of which he gave to Lieutenant Colonel John McGil- 
livray with power to fill up all the Commissions (except one) and 
_that they should be distributed to such persons as had Influence 
to raise the Men but he could not raise the Regiment and such Men 
as were raised with Officers did not consist of more than 70 
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privates And this Respondent was obliged to reduce this Corps 
for want of Men But this Respondent denies that he ever refused 
to pay the provincial Corps Lieutenant Colonel McGillivray having 
received their pay in Bills of Exchange by this Respondent But 
this Respondent says it is true that he did refuse to pay Lieutenant 
Colonel McGillivray a demand he made for expences incurred at 
the Natches to a very considerable Amount which this Respondent 
thought unreasonable and to have had been an Improper expence 
And this Respondent believes that the said Lieutenant Colonel 
McGillivray through pique and resentment together with some 
Officers of the reduced Corps and others of his Adherents did 
therefore join with the faction in the Assembly and stir up others 
and cause the present petition of Complaint to be presented to your 
Lordships. 

- This Respondent says that he made several very Spirited 
demands on the Spanish Governor for restitution of the British 
property seized by the Rebels upon the Mississipi as likewise 
did Captains Ferguson and Nunn of his Majesty’s Ships Sylph and 
Hound who were sent to the Mississipi upon that Business but 
they were all ineffectual And this Respondent says that such 
Negroes as belonged to him this Respondent or his said Secretary 
having upon the first Alarm of the Rebels gone or retired with 
their Overseers into the Spanish Dominions on the Island of Orleans 
and there claimed the protection of Spain though they were after- 
wards taken by a Rebel party upon the Spanish Territories and 
Carried to the City of New Orleans and there detained upwards of 
a Month with the Rebels yet at length after full proof of their 
having been Captured within the Dominion of Spain they were 
ordered to be restored to their Owners as was all other British 
property in the same Predicament But the Rebels destroyed the 
Respondents and also his said Secretary’s plantations and plun- | 
dered the same and killed and drove off all their Cattle whereby 
they sustained a Considerable loss.— 


This Respondent denies the charge in the Petition that the 
Troops at the Outposts were Scantily supplied with Provisions 
and Arms although it is true that the Commanding Officers at 
Manchack and Natches having drawn for Considerable Sums upon 
the Respondent without transmitting any Vouchers of the Expendi- 
ture of the Money (which however were at first paid upon the 
Faith that they would send proper Vouchers) they were at that 
time wrote to that in case they drew for any Sums without trans- 
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mitting proper Vouchers that their Drafts would be protested and 
it is true that some of their Bills were Afterwards protested for 
want of such Vouchers— 


As to the Money allowed by Government to be applied to the 
relief of distressed Refugees this Respondent says that many 
Objects of the said Charity have been relieved in different parts 
of the Province as will appear by their Receipts taken for the Sums 
they were paid and whatever the balance may be of such Money 
as has been received by this Respondent for that purpose he is 
always ready to Account for.— 


As to the persons whom this Respondent has Invested with 
the principal Command at the Natches being Colonel Anthony 
Hutchins and Captain Thaddeus Lyman of the Natches District 
this Respondent saith they are both persons particularly obnoxious 
to the Rebels who on their aforesaid Invasion of that Country 
seized the said Colonel Hutchins and treated him exceedingly ill 
and carried him with all his Negroes and other property to New 
Orleans where the whole was Sold he being the only Inhabitant in 
the Natches District who. suffered considerably in his property 
the people there (except the said Colonel Lyman who was retired 
back into the Country) having to save their property agreed to 
remain in a state of Neutrality towards the Rebels—And this 

spondent says that during the time Colonel Hutchins remained 
at New Orleans he was indefatigable in procuring intelligence of 
the further designs of the Rebels and being well assured by Some 
of them that another party was shortly to be dispatched up the 
River Mississipi to the Natches in Order and with a View (not- 
withstanding their former Agreement of Neutrality) to plunder 
the Inhabitants of that District he privately left New Orleans and 
making the most Extraordinary Expedition he very soon arrived at 
the Natches where after Summonsing the Inhabitants he acquainted 
them with the Intentions of the Rebels to plunder the Settlement 
and Recommended to them to take up Arms and defend their 
property but few would attend to him declaring that they would 
abide by their Agreement of Neutrality. Finding himself there- 


o fore supported only by a few he sent off privately to Captain Lyman 


in the Upper part of the District who immediately with his Friends 
came down to assist Colonel Hutchins. Being thus supported until 
his party grew strong he then Seized on the Suspicious, prevailed 
on some, Intimidated others and at length by great address armed 
the Country, attacked the Rebels on their way to the Natches and 
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defeated them with the loss of all their Officers killed and the whole 
party either killed wounded or taken prisoners, which Success so 
united the whole District that they renounced their Engagement 
of Neutrality and determined to defend the Country. The Conduct 
of Colonel Hutchins was so much approved of in this affair that 
he received the thanks of the Respondent and his Majesty’s Council 
and was appointed Major in the Provincial Regiment with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel and Mr. Lyman was appointed to a Com- 
pany—And the House of Assembly were so Sensible of this Gentle- 
man’s Service that in the Month of QGctober during their last 
Session they unanimously resolved “That the thanks of the House 
should be presented to Lieutenant Colonel Hutchins for the extra- 
ordinary Zeal and Indefatigable Activity he shewed at the Critical 
time when the Rebels attempted to take full possession of the 
Natches District for his having been the principal means of recall- 
ing the Inhabitants to their Duty and Allegiance to his Majesty 
and thereby preventing that Valuable Country from falling under 
the Suspicion of the Congress” And this Respondent cannot but 
observe that it appears extraordinary that Messrs. Christie Amoss 
and Miller who were Members of the Assembly and present when 
the above resolution passed unanimously should set their names 
to charges in the Petition tending to reflect so greatly on the 
Character of Lieutenant Colonel Hutchins and the Gentlemen who 
supported him—And this Respondent thought that Colonel Hut- 
chins and Mr. Lyman deserved so well from Government for the 
Zeal and Activity they had shewn to the Kings Service that when 
the provincial Corps was reduced he formed two Independent 
Companys from that Corps for the dedence of the Natches District 
and gave the Command of one of these Companys with the Fort 
at the Natchez to the said Lieutenant Colonel Hutchins and the 
other to the said Captain Lyman considering them as the most 
proper persons in the district to confer the favors of Government 
upon.— 

All which this Respondent Submits to your Lordships Con- 
sideration. 

Copy West Florida 
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JACOBINISM IN SPANISH LOUISIANA, 1792-1797 


By ERNEsT R. LILJEGREN 


At the end of the Seven Year’s War Spain incorporated into 
her dominions the French colony of Louisiana. The extent of the 
province was vast, ill defined, much of it unexplored, and on the 
whole difficult to defend. It had been a financial burden to France, 
and continued to draw increasingly large amounts of money from 
Spain with the sole advantage that it served as a protective barrier 
for New Spain. 


The scant ‘population of the colony was made up almost entirely 
of Frenchmen, who had enjoyed, to a considerable extent, personal, 
commercial and intellectual freedom under the French governors. 
They combined a loyalty to France with a certain measure of — 
frontier independence which manifested itself when the Spaniards 
attempted to exercise control over the province. The dilatory 
actions of the first Spanish governor encouraged a revolution which 
was vigorously quelled in the following year by Alejandro O’Reilly.? 


When judged by the standards of the day, the repression 
of this rebellion wag not severe. But several prominent persons 
were executed andr this officer was long remembered as “Bloody 
O’Reilly.” Suctetding governors were able to win the love and 
respect of the inhabitants, but at the least indication of ceca 
the spectre of “Bloody O’Reilly” could be revived. 


. Most of the subordinate offices remained in the hands of 
French creoles and the Spanish government found it wise and 
expedient to incorporate the French system of controlling the 
Indians, giving it preference to the presidio and mission system 
generally used in Spanish colonies. 


In contrast the relatively free and brisk trade of the colony 
was forced to conform to the rigid paternalistic policy of the 


1The creoles of Louisiana were notoriously insubordinate and rebellious and had often 
caused the French government considerable concern. After the Spanish governor had been 
expelled there was some agitation for the colony to establish itself as a republic. Though the 

ple had been inculcated to a certain extent with the liberal writings of Locke, Rousseau, 

rt a dg and Montesquieu, they were not ready to seats a movement for independence. 

The revolution and its re ion is discussed James E. Winston, “‘Causes and Results 
of the Revolution of 1768 in uisiana’, in Louisiana Historical rterly, XV, No. 2, (April, 
1932), 181-213; and Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana, (New York, 1867), French Domina- 
tion, II, 284- 359, Spanish Domination, 1-4 
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Spanish Empire. This system was absolutely unfitted to the needs 
and products of Louisiana and its application resulted in the 
greatest hardships to the inhabitants. 

In 1779, there began a series of overtures to the French 
government requesting the re-annexation of the colony. However 
the Spanish policy was modified to permit a restricted trade with 
France while the government of Louis XVI, content to get as many 
commercial privileges as possible, took no steps to recover the 
province.* 

In 1782, a liberal trade cédula, which permitted direct com- 
merce between France and Louisiana was issued. Though the 
prosperity of the colony was enhanced considerably by this act, 
Spanish control was greatly undermined. By encouraging trade 
with France the sentimental ties between the colony and the mére 
patrie were renewed and strengthened, and the commercial advan- 
tages, which reunion with France could offer, were immensely 
emphasized. The results were reflected when, in the early part 
of the French Revolution, petitions asking for the recovery of the 
province were addressed to Paris by the merchants of both Bor- 
deaux and New Orleans. 


When on December 30, 1791, Francois Louis Hector, Baron 
de Carondelet, assumed the governor-generalship of Louisiana he 
found that his subjects were entertaining a lively interest in the 
revolution in France. As communication with that country and 
its possessions continued, this interest increased and soon the 
aphorisms and philosophies of the French Revolution were being 
repeated on the streets of New Orleans. During the greater part 
of his administration, Carondelet was constantly threatened with 
revolution or invasion in favor of the New Republic. _— 


Cessation of trade with France in 1793 was followed by 
revolutionary demonstrations which were led by the merchants 
of New Orleans. The situation was aggravated by the news of 
armed expeditions against the colony. In 1795, following an 


The best study of the commerce of Spanish is Arthur itor |, 
Documents Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas wit sforenes 
to Louisiana, (Deland, Florida, 1931). For the decade 1769-1779, 
found in Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination. 

* Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage, Les Derniéres Années de la Lowisiane Frangaise, 
(Paris, 1903), 371. 

* Royal Cédula Granting New Privileges for the Encouragement of the Commerce of Louisi- 
ana, El] Pardo, January 22, 1782, printed in Spanish and English translation in Whitaker, 
Documents, 31. 

5 Whitaker, Documents, xliv; Villiers du Terrage, pene Années de la Louisiane 
Frangaise, 371; [Berquin- Duvallon}, Travels in Louisiana and the Floridas in the Year 1802, 
giving : correct picture of those countries, (translated and edited by John Davis, New York, 


1806), 
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economic crisis, there occurred uprisings of whites and negro slaves 
which strained the resources of the governor. In the middle of the 
same year a parish priest in Natchitoches instigated an insurrection 
which had repercussions in New Spain and was not quieted until 
1796. The district of Natchez was settled by Anglo-Americans who 
remained loyal to the government and greatly modified the rebel- 
lious spirit in other parts of the colony. Upper Louisiana reacted 
to the ebullitions in New Orleans and the projected Clark-Genét 
= during the first part of 1794. After this the upper 
portion of the province remained tranquil until the latter part of 
Carondelet’s administration. 


- Throughout this turbulent period, significant names were used 
broadly and indiscriminately to describe those who opposed the 
Spanish government and favored the French Revolution. Jacobin, 
Sans-Culotte, Vagabond, and American were terms widely and 
vaguely used, without reference to a person’s particular philosophy 
but in the general connotation of a rebellious person. 


It is the object of this study to indicate the spirit and activities 
of the revolutionists in Spanish Louisiana during the administra- 
tion of Governor-General Carondelet. It has been found convenient 
to discuss the revolutionary manifestations in each geographical 
district in the order indicated above. 


It is a great pleasure to acknowledge the courtesy and gener- 
osity of Dr. Abraham P. Nasatir of the San Diego State College.® 
He has permitted full use of his private library of transcripts and 
photostats of documents in the Spanish archives and has rendered 
invaluable aid in the translation of difficult passages from docu- 
ments written in French. 


I 


When Governor-General Carondelet assumed the command of 
Louisiana‘ he inherited several pressing problems. The industry 
of the colony had recently received a devastating blow when the 
amount of tobacco to be purchased by the Spanish government 
was reduced to a small fraction of what had been taken in previous 


* Doctor Abraham P. Nasatir is Professor of History at the San Diego State Ooms, He 

has gathered a very creditable collection of transcripts and photostats of documents in the British 

French, and Spanish Archives. As he is particularly interested in the Upper Louisiana and 

the Anglo-Spanish frontier rivalry, the greater portion of his material relates to that field. He 

is at present preparing an exhaustive documentary study of the Spanish régime in the Upper 
ppi and Missouri valleys. 
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years.’ Further, the conspiracy with the notables of the American 
West had been permitted to die out and the restless frontiersmen, 
increasingly anxious to push through to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, were surging against the Indian allies of Spain. When 
American plans to plant a settlement at cores ad Margot and to 
attack the Spanish fort at Nogales were rumored in New Orleans, 
the Governor viewed with apprehension the inadequacy and de- 
crepit condition of the defenses of the province. Pierre Rousseau 
was commissioned to ascend the River, pre-émpt the site at Ecores 
a Margot, and establish there a military post.’ The fort at Nogales 
was strengthened and throughout the province the work of rehabili- 
tating fortifications was rushed. 


The French Revolution became the all engrossing topic of 
the day; in the Capital, especially, the people made little effort 
to conceal their opinions.® Every boat from France brought new 
agitators for “Liberty and Equality” and the inhabitants were 
kept informed of the exciting events occurring in France through 
letters from that country and its colonies in America.?° 


As enthusiasm for the Revolution rose, the Governor acceler- 
ated military preparations in New Orleans and took the precaution 
to organize and drill two companies of militia to supplement his 
inadequate forces.'' As the year 1792 progressed, it became in- 
creasingly apparent to all that these improvements might serve 
equally against restless Americans or turbulent subjects. 


In the latter part of the year, when Spain was rapidly 
approaching a break with revolutionary France, the situation in 
New Orleans became precarious. In order to maintain the garrison 
in the Capital it was necessary to cancel the arrangements to 
fortify Ecores a Margot, while Carondelet sent an urgent request 
to Havana for additional troops. He estimated that he would 
need two hundred men if peace with France were maintained, 


- ‘Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid, Seccién de Estado, Minutas de las Actas de la 
Suprema Junta de Estado, meeting of December 20, 1790. See Abraham P. Nasatir and Ernest 
R. Liljegren, ‘‘Materials Relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley from the Minutes of 
the Spanish Supreme Councils of State, 1787-1798, a Calendar Guide’, in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XXI, No. 1, p. 19, (January, 1938). 

® Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 26 Reservada, New Orleans, January 8, 17938, Archivo His- 
térico Nacional, Madrid, Seccién de Estado, legajo 3898, (hereinafter cited A. H. N. Estado). 

® Report of Gayoso de.Lemos, Natchez, July 5, 1792, translated in Jantes Alexander Robert- 
son, Louisiana Under the Rule of Spain, France, and the United States, 1785-1807, (2 volumes, 
Cleveland, 1911), I, 283. 

10 Ibid.; Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 7 Reservada, New Orleans, April 23, 1793, translated 
in American Historical Association Annual Report, 1896, (Washington, 1897), I 974-977, 
(hereinafter cited A. H. A. Report). There is an index to this letter in Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 178A, (hereinafter cited A. G. I., P. de C.). 

11 [bid.; Francois Xavier Martin, History of Louisiana from the Earliest Period, (New 
Orleans, 1882), 259; Minutas de las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of November 
13, 1795, in Nasatir and Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 56. 
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whereas, if war were declared, a full battalion would be required 
to maintain order and to prevent an uprising.’” 


Early in 1798, one hundred and fifty bold subjects signed 
a petition addressed to the French government, in which they 
prayed \that the colony again be placed under the protection of 
mére patrie.* In March, fifty of the merchants of New Orleans 
sent a deputation to France with a subscription offering a gift to 
the French Convention. It was rumored that this same group 
would soon take steps to have the Governor-General removed from 
office. 


Shortly after, a few troops arrived from Cuba to reinforce 
the Capital. Due to their presence, the declaration of war between 
France and Spain was published in June without an attending 
rebellion. They were returned to Havana within a few weeks, 
but in the interval Carondelet initiated measures to silence the 
leaders of the people. All persons who had come to the colony 
since 1790, as well as those who did not own property or have 
other permanent interests, were required to take an oath of 
allegiance. Those who refused were permitted to go to the United 
States or the Danish Islands. A considerable group left the province 
under this ruling, and by the middle of July, Carondelet had 
expelled from the capital sixty-eight suspected persons. 


Undoubtedly most of those who were banished were shop- 
keepers, transients or other persons of little repute in the colony. 
However, two subjects whom Carondelet sent to Havana under 
guard were merchants of some consequence who had been too 
outspoken in their devotion to the Revolution.'® 


The exemplary action of the governor, together with the 
depressing news of Spanish and allied successes in the war kept 
the subjects restrained, while those who were accustomed to speak 


12 Draft [Las Casas] to Campo Alange, No. 19 Reservada, Havana, February 25, 1793, 
A. G. I., P. de C., 1484; Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 66 Reservada, New Orleans, January 24, 
1793, original in A. G. I., P. de C., 1447, draft in ibid., 2353. In his letter to Campo Alange, 
Las Casas refers to Carondelet’s Muy Reservada No. 65, January 16, 1793, in which the condi- 
tions in New Orleans are described. I have not been able to find a complete copy of this 
letter. See also a duplicate of Rendon to Gardoqui, No. 4 Reservada, New Orleans, April 25, 
1795, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Papers from Spain, 94A 

Three hundred men were sent to reinforce the Governor, but were withdrawn again when 
war was declared against France. 

18 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 327. Of. Louise Phelps Kellogg 
[Editor], ‘‘Le‘ter of Thomas Paine, 1793", in American Historical Review, XXIX, 504. 

14 Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 7 Reservada, loc. cit. 

15 Carondelet to Zenon Trudeau, New Orleans, June 21, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 2363; 
Carondelet to Luis de Blanc, New Orleans, June 26, 1793, ibid. 19; Carondelet to Aleudia, No. 
47 Reservada, New Orleans, October 8, 1794, A. H. N. Estado, 3899; Frederick Jackson Turner, 
The Significance of Sections in American History, (New York, 1932), 78. 

16 Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 12 Reservada, New Orleans, July 31, 1793, translated in 
A. H. A. Report, 1896, I, 998. 
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did not try to “howl in public.”!7 Moreover, the loyalty of the 
merchants and people of New Orleans was strengthened tempo- 
rarily when new trade regulations were published in September. 
As was expected, trade with France or the French Islands was 
absolutely forbidden, but liberal compensation was granted, and 
free commerce permitted with all powers allied and friendly to 
Spain.}8 

With the people quiet, ample trade assured, and his enemies 
driven from the colony, Carondelet turned to investigating secret 
meetings which had mystified him during the summer.'® Here, in 
these small gatherings, plans were laid for revolutionizing the 
province, and a project was formulated to get support from the 
United States. One of the conspirators, Charles De Pauw, had 
been a merchant in New Orleans for several years, and had his 
home and family in the Capital. Shortly after attending these 
meetings he sailed to the United States and in June, presented 
his plans to the new minister from France.”° This official, Citizen 
Edmond Charles Genét,?1 was greatly enthused by the accounts of 


P a” aaa Vidal to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, September 14, 1793, A. G. I., P. 
e C., 

18 Royal Order Regulating the Commerce of Louisiana and the Floridas, Aranjuez, June 9, 
1793, printed in Spanish and in English translation in Whitaker, Documents, 177-185; [Caron- 
delet] to Alcudia, September 27, 1793, draft in A. G. I., P. de C., 178A. 

This order was received in New Orleans, September 13, 1793—Vidal to Gayoso de Lemos, 
op. cit.; published September 16—Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 47 Reservada, op. cit. 

19 Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 12 Reservada, loc. cit. 

20 De Pauw’s statement is in A. H. A. Report, 1896, I, 1102-1106. 

Charles De Pauw was born in Ghent in 1756 and was educated in Paris. He came to 
America with La Fayette, and after the American Revolution married a Virginia lady and 
settled in the Blue Grass region. For several years prior to 1793 he had been trading in 
New Orleans. He made the circuit from Kentucky, down the river and returned to the United 
States by sea. He had trade connections in New Madrid, Ste. Geneviéve and Avoyelles. In 
1792 he seems to have had some connection with emigration into Louisiana and in that year 
was giving information relative to military affairs in the Ohio Valley to the Spanish officials. 
In 1794 he was declared a traitor to the Spanish King and an order was issued to confiscate 
his property. This order is in Carondelet to Vidal, New Orleans, April 9, 1794, Missouri 
Historical Society, Vallé Collection. 

A description of De Pauw is found together with those of De La Chaise and Pisgignoux in 
Orden del Gobernador Politico y Militar, Natchez, November 9, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 128; 
Gayoso de Lemos to Barné y Ferrusola, Natchez, November 7, 1793, copy certified by Vidal, 
November 10, 1793 in ibid., 42. Also in French, in Thomas B. Waite [Editor], State Papers 
and Publick Documents of the United States, (12 volumes, Boston, 1819), II, 38; and in 
manuscript form, signed by Zenon Trudeau, and dated March 12, 1794, in Missouri Historical 
Society, Vallé Collection, envelope No. 1. 

“Description of Depeaux: Cing Pieds, & neuf Pouces de haut, figure longue, les yeux 
profonds, les cheveux longs & un peu blonds, la figure bléme.”’ 

I am indebted to Miss Stella Drumm for permission to use the documents from the 
Missouri Historical Society. 

21 This study does not attempt to deal with the activities of Genét and his subordinates except 
when they were in direct relationship to the revolutionary spirit in Louisiana. 

For the correspondence of Genét see compilations of Frederick Jackson Turner; ‘Selections 
from the Draper Collection in the Possession of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin to 
Elucidate the Proposed French Expedition Under George Rogers Clark against Louisiana, in the 
Years 1793-94’, in A. H. A. Report, 1896, I; ‘‘The Mangourit Correspondence in tors ee to 
Genét’s Projected Attack upon the Floridas, 1793-1794” in A. H. A. Report, 1897, (Washington, 
1898); and “Correspondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797", in 
A. H. A. Report, 1903, (Washington, 1904), IJ. 

The most interesting and complete biography of Genét is Meade Minnigerode, Jefferson, 
Friend of France, 1793: The Career of Edmond Charles Genét Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the French Republic to the United States, as Revealed by Hise Private Papers, 1763-1834, (New 
York, 1928). 
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the rebellious spirit of the inhabitants of Louisiana who were only 
awaiting an assurance of assistance to “throw off the yoke of 
Spanish tyranny under which they actually groaned.”’* 


A commission to head an expedition from the American West 
to support the revolution was sent to George Rogers Clark;** 
at the same time, several persons who had been driven from the 
colony were enlisted. Though De Pauw’s wife and children were 
still in New Orleans, he assumed a leading role in the affair, 
while other Frenchmen and creoles, well known in the colony, 
also offered their services. Among these was Auguste de La 
Chaise.2* He was a native of the province, and his family was 
very influential. This creole came to be greatly feared by the 
Spanish authorities because he was indefatigably active, an out- 
standing orator, and very zealous in his love for France. 


Confident of full support from the American people and of 
the success of the expedition, Genét prepared and printed a highly 
inflamatory pamphlet: 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY. 


The Freemen of France to their brothers in Louiiana: 
2d year of the French Republic. 


“The moment has arrived when despotism must disappear 
from the earth. France, having obtained her freedom, and 
constituted herself into a republic, after having made known 
to mankind their rights, after having achieved the most 
glorious victories over her enemies, is not satisfied with suc- 
cesses by which she alone would profit, but declares to all 
nations that she is ready to give her powerful assistance to 
those that may be disposed to follow her virtuous example. 


Frenchmen of Louisiana, you still love your mother 
country; such a feeling is innate in your hearts. The French 
nation, knowing your sentiments, and indignant at seeing you 
the victims of the tyrants by whom you have been so long 
oppressed, can and will avenge your wrongs. A _ perjured 
king, prevaricating ministers, vile and insolent courtiers, who 
fattened on the labors of the people whose blood they sucked, 


22 Kellogg. ‘‘Letter of Thomas Paine’’, loc. cit. * 

23 George Rogers Clark of Revolutionary War fame. See James Alton James, The Life of 
George Rogers Clark, (Chicago, 1928). 

24 Auguste De La Chaise was a native of Louisiana. His grandfather had come to the 
rovince in 1723 and the family became one of the most powerful in the colony. He enlisted 
n the French army and served in Santo Domingo before coming to the United States in 1793. 
As late as 1798 rumors of his presence in the Southwest occasioned plans for his capture. He 
reéntered the French army, became a general, and was killed in Santo Domingo in 1803. His 
description is found with that of De Pauw cited above. 

“‘Description of Mr. Lachaise: oe neuf pouces &€ demy de Stature, visage long, les 
cheveux coupés, prussiennes larges, ;oli homme.” 
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have suffered the punishment due to their crimes. The French 
nation, irritated by the outrages and injustices of which it had 
been the object, rose against those oppressors, and they dis- 
appeared before its wrath, as rapidly as dust obeys the breath 
of an impetuous wind. 


The hour has struck, Frenchmen of Louisiana; hasten 
to profit by the great lesson which you have received. 


Now is the time to cease being the slaves of a government, 
to which you were shamefully sold; and no longer to be led 
on like a heard of cattle, by men who with one word can strip 
you of what you hold most dear—liberty and property. 


The Spanish despotism has surpassed in atrocity and 
stupidity all the other despotisms that have ever been known. 
Has not barbarism always been the companion of that govern- 
ment, which has rendered the Spanish name execrable and 
horrible in the whole continent of America? Is it not that 
nation who, under the hypocritical mask of religion, ordered 
or permitted the sacrifice of more than twenty millions of 
men? Is it not the same race that depopulated, impoverished 
and degraded whole countries, for the gratification of an 
insatiable avarice? Is it not the nation that has oppressed and 
still oppresses you under a heavy yoke? 


What have been the fruits of so many crimes? The 
annihilation, the disgrace, the impoverishment, and the besot- 
ting of the Spanish nation in Europe, and a fatal lethargy, 
servitude, or death for an infinite number of the inhabitants 
of America. | 


The Indians cut down the tree whose fruits they wish 
to reach and gather. A fit illustration of despotism! The 
fate of nations is of no importance in the eye of tyranny. 
Everything is to be sacrificed to satisfy capricious tastes and 
transient wants, and all those it rules over must groan under 
the chains of slavery. 


French of Louisiana, the unjust treatment you have 
undergone must have sufficiently convinced you of these sad 
truths, and your misfortunes must undoubtedly have deeply 
impressed your souls with the desire of seizing an honorable 
opportunity of avenging your wrongs. 


Compare with your situation that of your friends—the 
free Americans. Look at the province of Kentucky, deprived 
of outlets for its products, and yet, notwithstanding these 
obstacles, and merely through the genial influence of a free 
government, rapidly increasing its population and wealth, and 
already presaging a prosperity which causes the Spanish 
government to tremble. 


Treasure up in your minds the following observations; 
they divulge the secret springs of all despotic governments 
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because they tear off the veil which covers their abominable 
designs. Men are created and born to love one another, to 
be united and happy, and they would be so effectually, if those 
who call themselves the images of God on earth—if kings— 
had not found out the means of sowing discord among them 
and destroying their felicity. 


The peopling of Kentucky has been the work of a few 
years; your colony, although better situated, is daily losing its 
population, because it lacks liberty. 


The Americans, who are free, after consecrating all their 
time to cultivating their lands and to expanding their industry, 
are sure to enjoy quietly the fruits of their labors, but, with 
regard to yourselves, all that you possess depends on the 
caprice of a vice-roy, who is always unjust, avaricious, and 
vindictive. 


These are evils which a firm determination, once taken, 
can shake off. Only have resolution and energy, and one 
instant will suffice to change your unhappy condition. 
Wretched indeed would you become, if you failed in such an 
undertaking! Because, the very name of Frenchmen being 
hateful to all kings and their accomplices, they would, in 
return for your attachment to us, render your chains more 
insupportable, and would persecute you with unheard of vex- 
ations. 


You quiver, no doubt, with indignation; you feel in your 
hearts the desire of deserving the honorable appellation of 
freemen, but the fear of not being assisted and of failing in 
your attempt deadens your zeal. Dismiss such apprehensions: 
know ye, that your brethren the French, who have attacked 
with success the Spanish Government in Europe, will in a short 
time present themselves on your coasts with naval forces; 
that the republicans of the western portion of the United 
States are ready to come down the Ohio and Mississippi in 
company with a considerable number of French republicans, 
and to rush to your assistance under the banners of France 
and liberty; and that you have every assurance of success. 
Therefore, inhabitants of Louisiana, show who you are; prove 
that you have not been stupified by despotism, and that you 
have retained in your breasts French valor and intrepidity; 
demonstrate that you are worthy of being free and indepen- 
dent, because we do not solicit you to unite yourselves with us, 
but to seek your own freedom. When you shall have the sole 
control of your actions, you will. be able to adopt a republican 
constitution, and being assisted by France so long as your 
weakness will not permit you to protect or defend yourselves, 
it will be in your power to unite voluntarily with her and your 
neighbors—The United States—forming with these two re- 
publics an alliance which will be the liberal basis on which, 
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henceforth, shall stand our mutual political and commercial 
interest. Your country will derive the greatest advantages 
from so auspicious a revolution; and the glory with which you 
will cover yourselves will equal the prosperity which you will 
secure for yourselves and descendants. Screw up your cour- 
age, Frenchmen of Louisiana. Away with pusillanimity—¢a 
ira—ca ira—audaces fortuna juvat.*® 


While De Pauw and De La Chaise were scheming with Citizen 
Minister Genét, another merchant from New Orleans was at 
Charleston, anxiously awaiting to return to Louisiana. This 
person, “Citizen” Pelletier, had sailed into Charleston harbor and 
met the French Consul, Michel Ange Bernard de Mangourit, a 
rabid revolutionist. These two men had much to relate; Pelletier 
recounted the spirit of the inhabitants of Louisiana, and in turn 
was imbued with the burning patriotic zeal of Mangourit. On the 
second of August he hoisted the Spanish flag and left for New 
Orleans where he was to select trustworthy agents, make charts 
of the river channels, and prepare the patriots to codperate with 
forces which would come to free them.*® 


Pelletier stirred his friends in New Orleans with accounts of 
Genét’s enthusiastic reception in Charleston and raised their hopes 
with the promise of his grandiose schemes. Help was near at hand 
and the “Brothers in Louisiana” swept into action. A Jacobin club 
was organized after the fashion of those of Philadelphia and Ken- 
tucky, and incendiary placards appeared in public places." In 
the theatres martial dances, which were then so popular, were 
presented to the accompaniment of the Marseillaise and other 
revolutionary songs. The people had their own version of the 
carmagnolle, and their simple creole songs were replaced by the 
Ca tra, les aristocrats a la laterne.2* Enthusiasm became so great 
that very probably there were private exhibitions of the “Execu- 


25 This address in French, consisting of six printed pages, is found in the Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, volume 39, page 91, printed in A. H. A. Report,1903, II, 265- 
268. It was forwarded to Carondelet by Jaudenes and Viar and the Governor-General translated 
it into Spanish and enclosed it with a letter to Alcudia, No. 20 Reservada, New Orleans, October 
25, 1793, A. H. N. Estado, 3898, apartado 4, letter 20, (Library of Congress transcript). A 
translation from the Spanish is printed in Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 
337-340. I have checked Gayarré’s translation carefully with the French and find that there 
are several variations in detail. As none of these variations are of consequence, and as I feel 
that a literal translation of the document would certainly sacrifice the spirit which Gayarré 
lends to his translation, I am quoting his work. e 

2¢ Letters of Mangourit to Genét, Charleston, June 17, 1793 and August 2, 1793, printed in 
French in A. H. A. Report, 1897, 583-586. There is an_ item in the Bibliothéque Municipale, 
Rheims, which I have not been able to consult: “Minute d’une lettre de Mangourit au citoyen 
Pelletier & la Nouvelle Orléans, auquel il soumet un plan pour opérer la révolution a la 
Louisiane (Charleston ler aofit 1793)’’.—Samuel Flagg Bemis and Grace Gardner Griffin 
[Editors], Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921, (Washington, 
1935), 88. 

27 Villiers du Terrage, Derniéres Années de la Louisiane Francaise, 364. 

28 Martin, History of Louisiana, 259; Cf. Gayoso de Lemos to Alcudia, Natchez, February 
18, 1794, A. H. N. Estado, 3902, also translated in A. H. A. Report, 1896, 1042-1045, 
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tion of Marie Antoinette and the King’, and the phrase that was 
so popular in Philadelphia, ‘Louis Capet has lost his Caput’, 
undoubtedly had an adaptation in New Orleans.”® 


In the same letter with which they sent a copy of Genét’s 
address to the patriots of Louisiana, the Spanish agents at Phila- 
delphia informed Carondelet that a naval attack upon the colony 
was actually being prepared. Relying upon the paucity of Spanish 
naval vessels in the Caribbean, the enthusiasm of the inhabitants 
of New Orleans, and the likely aid of some exiles, the French 
assured themselves of an easy success.*® . 


As there were not sufficient Spanish soldiers to man the 
defenses and the militia could not be depended upon, Carondelet 
was forced to call upon Gayoso de Lemos, the governor of Natchez, 
for reinforcements. More than three hundred men, mostly Anglo- 
Americans, left the district of Natchez in the first week of Novem- 
ber, and were soon policing the Capital. With this loyal force 
Carondelet was able to improve his defenses and put the town in 
condition to repulse the expected attack.*! The show of strength 
which Carondelet was able to make with Gayoso de Lemos’s Tory 
volunteers gave him effective authority with which to force his 
turbulent subjects back to their allegiance to Spain.*? 


The militia was effectively reorganized and Carondelet fre- 
quently appeared in many of the parishes to animate the people. 
Several prominent persons were sent to Havana and the exhibition 
of martial dances in the theatres was strictly forbidden. Un- 
doubtedly the cocked hats and the liberty poles, which were so 
popular wherever ardent Jacobins convened, retired as quickly and 
as miraculously as they had appeared. The open demonstration 
of fealty to France was curbed, while many of the inhabitants were 
persuaded to sign statements of loyalty to Spain, and promised to 
support the government against all enemies.** 


In January, 1794, Carondelet was able to inform the Minister 
of State that by frightening some, punishing and banishing others, 


2° Capet sine capite; Bernard Fiy. L’Esprit Révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats Unis 
a la fin du XVIII Siécle, (Paris, 1926), 216. 

30 Jaudenes and Viar to Carondelet, Philadelphia, Atigust 21, 1793, enclosed with Caron- 
delet to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, October 8, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 20; also translated 
in A. H. A. Report, 1896, I, 999-1000; see also pp. 1004-1006. 

‘ 81 Gayoso de Lemos to Alcudia, Natchez, February 18, 1794, op. cit. 

Concerning Gayoso’s volunteers Cf. post, part III. A garbled report of the seditious out- 
bursts and Gayoso’s aid was received in Illinois—See post, part IV, note 114. 

32 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 330, 334; Gayoso de Lemos to 
Alcudia, Natchez, February 18, 1794, op. cit. 

8% Martin, History of Lowisiana, 262, 259; Cf., E. Merton Coulter, “The Efforts of the 
Democratic Societies of the West to open the Navigation of the Mississippi’, in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XI, No. 3, 378. 
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and by dissembling with all he had reduced the province to a state 
of internal tranquility.*4 The naval attack upon the province failed 
to materialize, but Genét’s plans for an attack from the Ohio Valley 
was a more dangerous threat to Spanish rule. The Natchez volun- 
teers were sent back to their district. As defense against a large 
force would have been chimerical unless the inhabitants would lend 
a large measure of support, Carondelet entered into a campaign 
of propaganda. 

In several communications to the people he portrayed the 
French Revolution at its worst. He attempted to inculcate the 
idea that revolution or invasion of the colony would be accompanied 
by looting and depradations.** Furthermore, he warned of an 
uprising of the slaves. The horrors of the recent negro insurrec- 
tion in Santo Domingo were fresh in the minds of the habitants 
and it was feared that conquest of the province would be accom- 
panied by the publication of the emancipation decree of the French 
Convention.*® The Governor-General emphasized this eventuality 
in his propaganda. The problem of negro control alone, tended to 
bring the natural leaders of the people, the creole landowners and 
the important merchants, into closer accord with the government.** 


In March, a newspaper called Le Moniteur de la Louisiane 
was established in the Capital. It is not known how this first 
newspaper in the province was financed, but there can be no doubt 
that its continued existence depended upon Carondelet’s good will. 
Censorship was inevitable, and the Governor’s influence can be 
seen from the type of reports which were published. For several 
years the paid subscription list was so small that the editor had 
to depend upon a subsidy from the government.*® As Le Moniteur 
was a dependable government organ, Carondelet recommended that 
all syndics and other officials subscribe to it in order to have an 
authentic source of news. 


84 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 330. 

85 Carondelet to Zenon Trudeau, New Orleans, March 1, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 

Carondelet sent his wife and his daughter, Phillipa, to Havana in this critical Scie and 
they returned in 1795 at a time when the revolutionary spirit reached a 

86 Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 103 New Orleans, 1794, original 
in A. G. I., P. de C., 1447, and a draft in ibid., 152B. 

37 Carondelet to Trudeau, op. cit.; Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 104 Reservada, New 
Orleans, February 9, 1794, original in A. G. I., P. de C., 1447, draft in ibid., 2363. 

38 Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana, (4 volumes), Volume II, The Spanish Domination 
and the Cession to the United States, 1769- 1803, (New York, 1904), 154-1! 155; facsimile of 
Le Moniteur, No. 26, August 25, [1794], in Louisiana Historical Society, Publications, I 4; 
Edward Larocque Tinker, Les Ecrits de Langue Frangaise au XIX* Siecle, (Paris, Tosay 147; 
and by the same writer, Bibliography of French Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana, re- 
printed from American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, October, 1932, (Worcester, SMesmsehe- 
setts, 1933), 6, 61-62. 

‘One traveler stated that Carondelet “ ‘encouraged | the institution of a printing office at 
New Orleans in order to publish a weekly newspaper,” and that the printer told ee: aon that the 
subscription list never exceeded twenty-four names.— ‘Tperqee- Duvallon], Travele in Louisiana 
and the Floridas, 60, 61. 
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Information coming from the United States indicated that the 
projected expedition against Louisiana had gained wide popularity 
and that a large force had been recruited. It was customary among 
the frontiersmen to take advantage of the spring floods to effect 
rapid transportation to New Orleans; and for this reason it was 
presumed that the attack upon the province would be launched 
early in the spring. Surveying his situation, Carondelet took a 


- measure of assurance in the fact that his “political house” was in 


order. 


Of his enemies, only two 4 three remained in the Capital; 
these were wealthy persons who maintained a discreet silence in 
public. However, they complained to superior authorities against 
the Governor and privately helped to breed popular contempt for 
him. Nonetheless, most of the inhabitants were well disposed 
toward the government and took an active part in the preparations 
for its defense.*® 


Lack of money and the withdrawal of official French support 
resulted in the collapse of the filibustering expedition and Louisi- 
ana was free from the danger of an immediate attack. However, 
internal problems became more acute, and activity among the 
Democratic clubs of Kentucky and Tennessee increased. Economic 
freedom through the opening of the Mississippi was the dominant 
objective of the American Westerner, while to the Louisianian, 
liberty meant the right to carry on commerce unhampered. 
Although the American government might negotiate with Spain 
to effect privileges for the western farmers, there was always the 
possibility that these hardy frontiersmen would take matters into 
their own hands and descend upon Louisiana, where they would be 
aided, rather than impeded, by the habitants to gain what both 
groups desired.*® 


The years 1792 and 1793 were periods of enthusiasm for the 
new, the novel, and all that was French. The year 1794 was not 
only an -interlude of relative tranquillity, but was also a period of 


3° Caroffielet to Las Casas, No. 109 Reservada, New _Ofleans, — 7, 1794, original in 
A. G. I., P. de C., 2354, and a certified copy enclosed with Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 31 
Reservada, New Orleans, April 7, 1794, A. H. N. Estado, 3899. 

4° Coulter, “The Efforts of the Democratic Societies of the West to open the Navigation of 
the Mississippi’, loc. cit., 385. 

In an article signed, A Centinal, in the Kentucky Gazette, February 5, 1794, (Missouri 
Historical Society Photostat) the ‘Citizens of the West’ are exhorted to get the navigation of 
the Mississippi by their “own patriotic efforts.” 

This is reflected in a letter to Alcudia, July 27, 1794, certified copy in Missouri Historical 
Society, Papers from Spain, 94A, in which Carondelet informed that the American newspapers 
were boasting of creating a general revolution in Louisiana. He asked for free commerce except 
for six percent export and import duties to foreign nations. 

See also Lexington Resolutions in A. H. A. Report, 1896, I, 1056-1058. 
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education in the affairs of revolution. Despite Carondelet’s propa- 
ganda, the people learned the philosophy of freedom, class cleavage 
and hatred, and, more important, the technique of revolution and 
anarchy. Revolutionary propaganda poured into Spanish America 
in many forms and from many sources, while the ports became 
centers for seditious information and activity.*1 Travelers and 
sailors spread the gospel of revolt; pamphlets and books were 
smuggled from almost every ship that reached the Spanish colonies. 
Propaganda and revolutionary agents from the United States 
slipped into Louisiana, and to New Spain beyond.*? A large 
number of seditious publications were printed in the American 
Republic. Much of the revolutionary intercourse was through New 
Orleans, and in passing must have left a deep impression. Three 
hundred copies of an “especially abominable book” were said to 
have been distributed from New Orleans in a short time.** This 
work, El Desengaio del Hombre, was written by James Philip 
Puglia and published in Philadelphia. So great was the influence 
of this book that it was proscribed, and special orders were sent to 
the governor of the Provincias Internas to find and shut off the 
source by which it was entering Mexico from the United States.‘ 
As late as 1796 special orders were being issued against it, and the 
Spanish Catholic Church threatened excommunication for any who 
might read the book in colleges.*® 


The government of Spain itself had undergone a radical change 
in 1792 as a direct result of the French revolution;** and from 
time to time the Supreme Council of State gave consideration to 
the effect of the new maxims upon the Spanish colonies. By action 
taken on May 3, 1793, this council temporarily liberalized the 
commercial regulations of Louisiana in recognition of the con- 
ditions arising from the loss of trade with France. In an earlier 
meeting the revolt of the slaves in French Santo Domingo had been 
discussed and the possibility of such an occurrence in Louisiana 


41 See an expediente entitled, Causas de Franceses, Indiferentes, 1794, A. H. N. Estado, 
4177, carpeta 7%, No. 1. 

*2 Minutas de las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of May 14, 1795, in 
Nasatir and Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’, loc. cit., 53; Pedro de Nava to Alcudia, No. 2, 
rere pe Chihuahua, August 6, 1795, Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Papeles de Estado, 

gajo 37. 

#8 Pedro de Nava to Alcudia, No. 2 Reservada, op. cit.; John Rydjord, Foreign Interest in 
the Independence of New Spain, an Introduction to the War for Independence, (Durham, North 
Carolina, 1935), 128-129. 

44 Ibid. 

There is a copy of El Desengaiio del Hombre in the Library of Congress. 

*S Causas de Franceses, Indiferentes, 1796, A. H. N. Estado 4177, carpeta 7, No. 17, 
quaderno 9; Rydjord, Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain, 128. 

#6 Nasatir and Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 8, 20-22, and works cited therein. 
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was considered.*7 Carondelet had been ordered to improve the 
conditions of the negroes in Louisiana, so he published a set of 
rules regulating the treatment of the slaves.** In utter horror 
of a negro uprising he vigorously enforced these regulations and 
thereby gained the enmity of the creole planters, the only non- 
Spanish group who had sincerely supported him.*® 


It was feared that Louisiana might become engulfed in the 
same type of disastrous uprising which had ruined the French 
part of Sarito Domingo. Irrespective of Carondelet’s precautions, 
the negroes of the province were dissatisfied with their lot. And 
as there were some twenty-five thousand slaves in the colony,’ 
a general uprising would be exceedingly difficult to quell. Negroes 
from Jamaica and the French Islands were not permitted to enter 
the province. Even before war with France had been declared, 
the governor of French Santo Domingo had been denied entry to 
Louisiana because he had with him a group of slaves from that 
island,®!_ Though Spanish law forbade the enslaving of Indians, 
many were held in bondage. In 1793 and 1794, undoubtedly at the 
instigation of revolutionary agents, almost en masse they petitioned 
for their freedom. Carondelet found it expedient to deny their 
, 


The ‘war with France resulted in an immediate cessation of 
trade with that nation and its colonies, while the compensating 
advantages to be derived from trade with friendly powers were 
expected to be slow in developing. The people of Louisiana were 
dependent upon the exportation of staple products for their pros- 
perity and had to import much of their food. One of Carondelet’s 
most constructive efforts towards conciliation was based upon his 
perception that an abundant food supply and a lively commerce 
were imperative if he were to forestall an economic crisis and a 


eile eR: Ae las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meetings of April 26 and May 3, 
ni 

48 Translated i: Gayarré, Hist of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 313-314. A copy in 
French which contains a little mote material is to be found enclosed with Carondelet to De 
Blanc, New Orleans, July 11, 1792, “4 G. I., P. de C., 18. After the insurrection of 1795 these 
regulations were expanded considerably to cover the conduct of blacks and whites.—Printed in 
full in James A. Padgett, [Editor], “A Decree for Louisiana Issued by the Baron of Carondelet, 
June 1, 1795". in Lowisiana Historical Quarterlu, XX, No. 3, 590-605, (July, 1937). 

49 Letters of Carondelet to Las Casas, Nos. 134 and 135 Reservadas, New Orleans, May 1 
and May 3, 1795. A. H. N. Estado, 3899. 

50 This number exceeded the white population of the colony.—Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 
rd — New Orleans, February 9, 1794, original in A. G. I., P. de C., 1447, draft in 
1 363 

51 Carondelet to Portell, New Orleans, September 15, 1792, original in A. G. I., P. de C., 
18, and a draft in ibid., 25B. 

This measure was Fe by Carondelet in July, 1792 at the behest of the members of the 
Cabildo of New Orleans and was approved by the ‘ing in January, 1793.—Gayarré, History of 
Lowisiana, Spanish Dcécmination, 314, 325. 

52 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 335. 
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revolution. Though hampered by regulations, he used his dis- 
cretionary powers to stimulate foreign trade, so that during the 
first part of 1794 he was able to report satisfactory results. In 
order to provide against a food shortage he granted contracts for 
the importation of wheat from the Ohio Valley and encouraged the 
erection of mills within the colony. 


However, the balance of the year was a period of economic 
hardship for the people. Most of the export crops were destroyed 
by hurricane or insects and the advantages which were expected 
from trade with the powers friendly to Spain did not materialize. 
After the first few months, very few ships of foreign registry came 
to New Orleans and it was impossible to purchase the necessities 
of life in the American ports without payment in specie. The 
people clamoured for the right to export silver even though the 
duty might be as high as six per cent. Carondelet supported 
_ petitions for this privilege in the belief that unless it were granted, 
the province would be in danger of a general revolt.°* Before the 
end of the year it became necessary to issue paper money in 
New Orleans. As this was usually subject to heavy discount, 
trade was further impeded. 


Early in 1795, disorder broke out anew in the Capital; Caron- 
delet once again heard revolutionary songs, changed and renewed 
each day. Many new incendiary papers, anonymously written, 
appeared in the city. The officials were made to appear despicable 
in the eyes of the common people, who discussed, with animation, 
the guillotine as a means to rid themselves of their odious 
superiors.*® Suspicion prevaded everywhere; no one could be 
trusted, not even the troops. It was no longer possible to get 
aid from Gayoso de Lemos and Carondelet did not dare use his 


5* Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 109 Reservada, op. cit. 

54 Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 47 Reservada, October 8, 1794, A. H. N. Estado, 3899. A 
great amount of specie was smuggled out of the colony. The ship Noah’s Ark was detected with 
more than forty thousand pesos in silver and the Cabildo of New Orleans prevailed upon the 
intendant and the governor to sponsor the change in the law. Royal orders were given in 
1797 granting the privilege but were not received in Louisiana until 1802.—Whitaker, Docu- 
ments, xlix, 205, 242. 

Carondelet predicted a general revolution in Spanish America unless the archaic commercial 

licy of Spain was reformed.—Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 48 Reservada, New Orleans, Novem- 

r 24, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 2354; also Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 129, British Museum, 
Additional Mas. volume 17567, folios 22-63. The former is translated in Robertson, Louisiana 
Under the Rule of Spain, France and the United States, 299; Louis Houck, The Spanish Régime 
in Missouri, (2 volumes, Chicago, 1909), II, 13. 

55 Minutas de las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of May 1, 1795, Nasatir 
and Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 53. 

A very large amount of the subsidy for the province was detained at Mexico and though 
Carondelet repeatedly asked that the money be sent, he finally had to issue certifications of credit. 

It seems that the devastating fire which swept New Orleans on December 8, 1794, and ghe 
resultant demoralization of the people, was responsible for much of the disorder. 

56 Carondelet to Branciforte, New Orleans, April 25, 1795, certified copy in A. H. N. 
Estado, 4177, carpeta 7, No. 7, quaderno 12, folio 55, passim. 
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soldiers to coerce his subjects. Unchecked, the revolutionary 


- movement approached anarchy; houses were set afire, and quite 


naturally there was considerable confusion. The mobs attracted 
to these fires were potentially very dangerous, but the officials were 
helpless. As there were not sufficient troops to patrol the streets 


_at night, the best that the officials could do was to stay away from 


the scenes of disorder lest they precipitate a crisis or be assassi- 
nated.*? 


In the midst of this critical condition, on April 15, 1795, a 


‘conspiracy was discovered among the negroes at Pointe Coupée. 
_ The blacks were planning to rise up and massacre their masters. 


There is little doubt that this was instigated by the rabid Jacobins 
as a part of their campaign to overthrow the Spanish rule. The 
conspirators were betrayed and many of the black leaders were 
captured and hanged; but the whites who incited the uprising were 
merely banished from the colony. As a considerable force had to 
be sent to Pointe Coupée to maintain order, New Orleans became 
even more insecure.*® 


In addition to his many other worries, Carondelet now had 
to face the abuse of the Creole planters who blamed the uprising 
upon his policy of leniency towards the slaves. On the other hand, 
the brutal methods used by the disreputable Spanish soldiers to 
punish the negroes created a hatred among the slaves which was 
evidenced by an unrest on most of the plantations. 


In the Capital, disaffection became almost universal. The 
Governor not only feared for his government but was subjected 
to the personal insults of the rabble. Rather aptly, they dubbed 
him Cochon du lait and promised him the first place on the guillo- 


57 Ibid., Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 135 Reservada, New Orleans, May 3, 1795, A. H. N. 
Estado, 3899. 

Gayoso de Lemos had taken several galleys and a considerable troop up the Mississippi to 
establish a fort at Ecores &@ Margot. 

58 [bid.; Carondelet to Branciforte, New Orleans, September 15, 1795, certified copy in 
A. H. N. Estado, 4177, carpeta 7, No. 7, quaderno, 12. 

The uprising is discussed in considerable detail in Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish 

Domination, but there appears to be material for an excellent and valuable monograph on the 
subject. This writer states that three whites were captured with the negro leaders but that they 
were merely banished from the colony.—pp. 354-356. The owners of slaves throughout the 
rovince paid six réauz for each slave they possessed in order to idemnify those who lost them 
n the conspiracy.—Lamorandiére to Carondelet, Avoyelles, April 8, 1796, A. G. I1., P. de C., 
212A. Upper Louisiana paid 453 pesos on 604 slaves for the same purpose.—|[Carondelet | 
to [Trudeau], no date, no place, A. G. I., P. de C., 129. 

5® Letters of Carondelet to Las Casas, Nos. 134 and 135 Reservadas, op. cit. 

The Louisiana regiment was made up of some of the worst of the Spanish soldiery. Their 
excesses created much friction between the inhabitants and the government. At one time 
Carondelet stated that two-thirds of them should be imprisoned for their delinquencies, but that 
in view of the crisis, he did not dare to punish them. 
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-tine.©*° Carondelet did not dare use force, and found it entirely 
impossible to punish the offenders through legal action. He could 
get no one to testify to what everyone knew. Only through a few © 
. free negroes could he get indictments, and their testimony was 
valueless in the courts. 


Carondelet’s one constructive effort to cope with these prob- . 
lems placed responsibility directly in the hands of the landholding 
class. A reglamento was issued requiring the selection of syndics 
from among the leading planters. These officials were required 
to make weekly reports to the commandants, and in addition were 
to enforce several regulations respecting order in their districts. 
Assemblages of more than eight persons for the purpose of dis- 
cussing public affairs were absolutely forbidden; travelers who 
had knowledge of important events were required to notify the 
syndic and receive permission before communicating the informa- 
tion. Among many other duties, the syndics were to establish 
patrols to keep order.® 


The Governor’s situation became so precarious that he 
urgently requested the Viceroy of New Spain to send reinforce- 
ments. Two companies of dragoons were sent to pacify the 
province, but by the time they arrived in New Orleans, Spain 
and France were at peace, the rebellion had subsided, and the negro 
conspiracy had been suppressed without having spread to the 
rest of the province. Nevertheless, the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments was opportune for there was ample indication that the slaves 
were still disgruntled. Furthermore, it was reported that the post 
of Natchitoches, situated on the frontier of Texas, one hundred and 
fifty leagues from the Capital, was entirely convulsed by the 
intrigues of a parish priest who was suspected of favoring the new 
French maxims. 


6° Arthur Preston Whitaker, The* Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795: The Westward 
Movement and the Spanish Retreat in the Mississippi Valley, (Cambridge, 1927) 189-190. 
Professor Whitaker does not seem to like Carondelet as an historical character and takes several 
opportunities to poke fun at him. He used this particular pun as a section heading in one of 
his chapters of this book. He cites a letter of Carondelet to Las Casas, Muy Reservada, of May 
3, 1795, in A. H. N. Estado, 3899. Though the Library of Congress photostats of this legajo 
seem to be fairly complete, I was not able to find this letter. 

61 Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 135 Reservada, op. cit. 

62 Given in full in James A. Padgett, [Editor], ‘“‘A Decree for Louisiana, issued the 
Baron of Carondelet, June 1, 1795’, in Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, No. 8, 590-605, 
(July, 1937). The first part of this reglamento deals with the duties of the syndics and is also 
printed in Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 350-351. The second part is a 
revision of the slave code and is also quoted in [Berquin-Duvallon] Travels in Louisiana and 
Florida, translator’s note, pp. 85-87. By this reglamento, the restrictions upon the slaves were 
made much more severe—undoubtedly a result of the uprising of the negroes at Pointe Coupée. 
68 Carondelet to Branciforte, September 15, 1795, op. cit. The dragoons arrived on this 

ate. 
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II 


The revolutionary spirit did not develop in Western Louisiana 
until the latter part of 1793. It was not until February of the 


following year that the commandant of Natchitoches, Captain 


Louis De Blanc, reported an unrest in the district. In reply, the 
Governor-General stated that such conditions were current in all 
of the posts, and recommended that the officials deal lightly with 
offenders in order to prevent an open rebellion.™ 


During the French régime, Natchitoches was an outpost on 
the Spanish frontier where an intense rivalry existed between 
the Spaniards in Texas and the habitants in Louisiana. Moreover, 
the boundary between the two provinces was more than an inter- 
national frontier. It was the dividing line between two different 
systems of colonization and two radically different methods of 
controlling the Indians. In the opinion of the Spanish officials in 
Texas and New Spain, the mere transfer of Louisiana to Spain 
did little to safeguard the Spanish colonial system.” The French 
system of trade with the Indians was retained, while many French- 
men were given positions of responsibility. From the date of the 
cession of the province, the habitants constantly clamoured for the 
right to trade with New Spain and have access to the tribes living 
in Texas. However, the government in Mexico considered French- 
men, and especially those from the post of Natchitoches, to be a 
menace. It was presumed that the creoles were steeped with liberal 
ideas, which were spreading into New Spain. Although Louisiana 
was nominally Spanish, the rivalry along the border continued. 


Ninety per cent of the inhabitants of Natchitoches were 
descendants of men who had settled during the French period. 
During the Spanish period, these people degenerated. They 
quarreled constantly over trade with the Indians, and many who 
were denied the privilege drifted away to live among the savages. 
The sons of the pioneer planters did little to improve their holdings, 
being content to waste their lives. Moreover, there were no oppor- 
tunities for education, and due to the isolation of the district, they 
lacked the broadening influence which accompanies general com- ~ 
merce. | 


*4 De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, February 14, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 210; 
draft in Carondelet’s handwriting to [De Blanc], New Orleans, March 11, 1794, ibid., 210. 

®5 Conde de Revilla-Gigedo to Campo Alange, No. 857 Reservada, April 30, 1793, certified 
copy in Archivo General de Simancas, Seccién Guerra Moderna, legajo 6921, (Library of Con- 
gress transcript, hereinafter cited, A. G. Simancas, Guerra). 
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On December 20, 1790, the Spanish Supreme Council of State 
reduced the amount of tobacco to be purchased by the government 
to forty thousand pounds. This amount was raised to one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds in 1794, and Natchitoches soon came 
to monopolize the industry.** Nonetheless, the effect was demoral- 
izing. In addition, there was a shortage of merchandise, the 
Indians were restless, and organized trade was unprofitable. 
Many settlers, finding it impossible to subsist in their customary 
manner, traded clandestinely with the Indians, engaged in hunt- 
ing, or abandoned their holdings altogether.** Thus, for a variety 
of reasons, a large portion of the inhabitants were dissatisfied with 
their lot and blamed the Spanish government and its officials. 


The planters lost their best market for tobacco, and, slow to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, did not try other crops. The 
-gsons of the men who had gained the favor and confidence of the 
government during the previous decades were not fitted for 
positions of trust and responsibility, yet complained that the gov- 
ernment had forgotten and neglected their families. Those who 
engaged in trade with the Indians were hampered by the Spanish 
officials in Texas. Another group followed a vagabond existence 
and blamed their condition upon the trade restrictions. Other 
vagabonds pointed out that they were without property. However, 
when given land and encouraged to become self-supporting sub- 
jects, they found a multitude of reasons for leaving their work. 
Too ignorant or too indolent to build their own fortunes, these 
groups united in condemning the Spanish government. From their 
memories of more prosperous days under the mére patrie they 
reasoned that only under the benign rule of France could they be 
rehabilitated. 


When the declaration of war with France became known, 
revolutionary leaders found many of the people of Western Louisi- 
ana ready to support the French cause. One of the first of the 
agitators was Louis Mongino. This man was a surgeon and seems 
_to have been motivated by jealousy because the title of official 

post surgeon was given to another. However, he worked too 
openly, with the result that he was sent to New Orleans where 


** Minutas de las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of December 20, 1790, 
in Nasatir and Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 19. 

The quota of 120,000 pounds to be purchased after 1794 specifically required that fifteen 
to twenty thousand pounds be Natchitoches tobacco and that another twelve thousand pounds 
be purchased from Kentucky.—Gardoqui to the Gobernador Intendente de la Luisiana, No. 1, 
Aranjuez, February 14, 1794, certified copy in A. G. I., P. de C., 21. 

*7 During these and the next few years: the government found it necessary to forbid the 
inhabitants to hunt wild game unless they had fulfilled certain agricultural requirements. 
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he was reprimanded. Thereafter he took a more cautious part. 
Of more importance was Louis Badins, a trader who demanded the 
attention of the authorities for several years. When not involved 
in law suits arising from debts or trade privileges, he was spread- 
ing recriminations against the Spanish government. 


The outstanding leader of the people was a parish priest, 
el presbytero Jean Delvaux. This person was a capable leader 
and organizer of a mob, but as he lacked fundamental character 
and ideals, he never could have become a great champion of the 
people. He was of French birth, and for that reason, as well as 
for his intimacy with men known to be agitators, he came to be 
suspected by the government.® 


In the latter part of 1794, the trader Badins was arrested 
and paroled in Natchitoches. Nonetheless, Delvaux persuaded 
him to leave the town and together they obtained a pirogue and 
descended the river to the post of Avoyelles. On the bank of 
the river they engaged in a heated discussion with the crew of 
their boat, causing such excitement that the commandant of 
Avoyelles came from his home three miles away to keep order. 
The priest refused to allow the trader to be re-arrested, and, in 
general, gave evidence of a lack of respect for authority. He made 
several seditious remarks, while Badins publicly prophesied that 
within a short time the province would be under the rule of France 
and then all would be free.® 


*8 Much of the ensuing material for this section is taken from an expediente composed of: 
A covering letter, Carondelet to Liaguno y Amirola, No. 23, New Orleans, January 9, 1797, 
and nineteen enclosures. These are originals, certified copies and translations of letters bearing 
on the case. The original of this expediente is to be found in A. H. N. Estado, 3900, and a 
draft of the whole together with the originals of the letters in French are in A. G. I., P. de C. 
178B. A good portion of the material is also in A. G. Simancas, Guerra, 6920, (Library of 
Congress transcript). The enclosures consist of: No. 1, two letters of De La Morandiére to 
Carondelet, Avoyelles, December 10 and 23, 1794; No. 2, [Carondelet] to Delvaux, New Orleans, 
May 11, 1795; No. 3, Dortolant to Carondelet, Natchitoches, July 1, 1795; No. 4, Bossier to 
Dortolant, June 29, 1795; No. 5, [Carondelet] to De Blanc, New Orleans, July 23, 1795: 
No. 6, De Blanc to Carondelet, Rapides, July 22, 1795; No. 7, Pavié to the Governor-General 
November 2, 1795; No. 8, De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, August 4, 1795; No. 9, De 
Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, October 2, 1796 [sic. 1795 in original French]; No. 10, 
three letters, [Carondelet] to Bahamonde, New Orleans, September 16, 1795; Argote to Caron- 
delet, Baton uge, March 4 and 5, 1796; No. 11, Vahamonde to Carondelet, Baton Rouge, 
October 21, 1795; No. 12, De Blanc to Carondelet, October 31, 1795, enclosing two letters from 
Bernardo Fernandez, Nacogdoches, October 23, 1795 and De Blanc’s answers dated October 30; 
No. 13, Carondelet to Argote, New Orleans, November 28, 1795; No. 14, Carondelet to Luis 
Pefialver, New Orleans, November 2, 1795; No. 15, Luis Obispo to Carondelet, New Orleans, 
November 3, 1795: No. 16, Argote to Carondelet, Natchitoches, January 16, 1796 and Argote 
to Fernandez, comeene 15. 1796: No. 17, Argote to Carondelet, Natchitoches January 17, 1796; 
No. 18. Carondelet’s instructions for a commissioner to go to Natchitoches, November 26, 1795; 
No. 19, Argote to Carondelet, Baton Rouge, March 8, 1796. 

Additional material used in the balance of this section will be cited in the preps places. 

49 Delvaux’s version of this incident is dated. Havana, December 9, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 
178B. 

Jean Delvaux came to the province in 1785 because of the shortage of ministers. 
He was acting priest at the parish of St. Francis at Natchitoches in 1786 and seems to have 
had some sort of personal quarrel with De Blanc at that time. Padre Fray Francisco Caldez 
resumed the ine og at Natchitoches and Delvaux was sent to the parish of San Carlos [7] 
in the German Coast. Caldez died in New Orleans in September of 1793, and Delvaux again 
took his place. Delvaux’s brother was a navigator, and had command of the “Galveztown 
under Rousseau. 
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The commandant of Avoyelles reported to the Governor- 
General, that this demonstration had visibly affected the zeal of 
the inhabitants toward Spanish authority, despite the fact that 
his district was populated by a mixture of nationalities and was 
not particularly pro-French. 


Considering the preponderance of Frenchmen in Natchitoches, 
Carondelet and the vicar-general of the province decided to recall 
Delvaux from his parish. They planned to send him to Mobile, a 
parish which had preference over that of Natchitoches, but where 
the French inhabitants were in a very small minority. In June, 
1795, an order to this effect reached Natchitoches where the people 
received it with a great deal of resentment. Most of that month 
was spent in collecting signatures on a petition to the Governor- 
General requesting that Delvaux be allowed to remain.” 


The friends of the priest even approached a syndic named 
Francois Bossié, and solicited his signature. When he refused, 
he was called upon by a delegation, which, finding that threats 
were of no avail, declared that they would no longer recognize 
Bossié’s authority. Captain De Blanc was in the Capital at this 
critical time, and the captain of militia, Bernardo D’Ortolant, 
was in command of the post. When this committee haughtily 
demanded, in the name of the community, that a meeting be called 
to select a new syndic, D’Ortolant forced the men to retire to their 
homes under arrest. | 


D’Ortolant’s report of this incident and the petition in Del- 
vaux’s favor both arrived in New Orleans in the middle of July, 
1795. Carondelet denied the petition, while ordering De Blanc 
to return to his post immediately. As the latter hurried up the Red 
River he was told that his post was in a great tumult due to the 
intrigues of the priest. When he entered Natchitoches on the 
twenty-fourth of July, he found evérything in disorder; the parti- 
sans of Delvaux were persecuting and punishing those who had. 
refused to sign the petition. De Blanc attempted to temporize the 
inhabitants by releasing the men who had been arrested. A day 
or two later, however, Carondelet’s denial of their petition reached 
Natchitoches and the excitement doubled in intensity. 


Meetings were held every day to protest what was regarded 
as an arbitrary action. At the same time, anonymous letters were 


7° Inhabitants of Natchitoches to Carondelet, Natchitoches, June 5, 1795, signed by many 
persons, Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California, Louisiana Collection. 
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circulated throughout the town calling upon all, as good citizens, 
to join a Compagnie des Revenants; Liquor flowed freely in order 
to incite the habitants to take part in the demonstrations.” 


Delvaux was the recognized leader of the society and often 
presided over the meetings, encouraging, inciting, and teaching 
revolutionary songs. The nominal control was placed in a grand 
council which met with great secrecy and gravity. The president - 
of this council was referred to as le Grand Rousseau; the position 
was held by a clever person named Joseph Capuran.” Several 
descendents of the esteemed Colonel Athanase de Méziéres took 
a prominent part in the turbulent events. These young men led 
the rowdies and hoodlums who did the priest’s bidding and were 
responsible for several acts of violence. 


As the use of revolutionary songs was common practice in 
France and New Orleans, the enthusiastic singing of hymns and 
parodies became an important part of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Natchitoches. Delvaux, among others, composed many 
songs, which were described as abominable, to honor the Revenants. 


In an effort to justify their actions, the creoles disparaged 
the Governor-General and the post commandant. They criticized 
Carondelet for establishing a police system under the syndics. This 
action was judged to be beyond his powers, being reserved to the 
King and his council. They described De Blanc as a thorough 
aristocrat, and said that nothing more clearly indicated that fact 
than his having sent Louis Mongino to New Orleans and having 
ordered him to kill his dog. Inspired by such reasoning, a large 
portion of the ignorant inhabitants, and especially the younger men, 
were soon entirely beyond control. 


The respectable and judicious citizens who refused to sign 
the memorial found it necessary to stay in their homes. They 
rarely dared to venture out, and then only in groups, lest they 
be attacked, beaten or insulted. Many persons suffered at the 
hands of the Revenants, but De Blanc was powerless to curb the 
disorders. There was almost no one in whom he could trust. His 
regular garrison consisted of one corporal and five soldiers; none 
of the militia officers offered their services. 


™. This organization was described as a “Sociedad de Aparecidos’ or ‘“‘Duendes’’ by the 
Spaniards, and as ‘Ghosts’”’ by the English subjects. There are some isolated references in 
Spanish and French documents that indicate that these names may have been used in some of 
the other posts in the province. 

72 De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, December 22, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 32; 
sworn statements taken by Félix Trudeau, September 1, 1797, ibid., 35. 
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The syndics were called upon to keep order in their districts, 
and patrols were established in accordance with Carondelet’s 
reglamento.7? The French inhabitants refused to codperate, but 
the English and Irish settlers in the district remained loyal to the 
government and took a large part in the patrols without pay. 
Edward Murphy was one of the most respected among the syndics, 
and another prominent Irishman, John O’Reilly, volunteered his 
services as a patrol. Delvaux sent the latter a warning, and sug- 
gested that he mind his own business. In spite of this warning 
he continued his duties, for which he was viciously attacked, 
several months later, by a party of the Revenants."* 


However, the patrols were not supported by the people and 
therefore could not effectively protect the village. An incident 
illustrative of the outrages committed by the members of the 
society, occurred one night when De Blanc entertained a few 
friends in his house. As the dancing ended the violinist and his 
son set out for their home on foot. Their wives, together with. 
other guests, were a short distance behind, when a group of 
ruffians ambushed and attacked the two men with knives and clubs. 
The rest of the party, hearing the hideous death cries which the 
Compagnie affected in the manner of savage Indians, hurried back 
to the commandant’s house and reported that the men had been 
assassinated. However when a guard was sent out, it was found 
that they had taken refuge in a nearby house. The older man was 
returned to De Blanc’s home covered with blood and very badly 
injured.” 

A few days later the surgeon of the post was attacked in 
broad daylight within the village. An arrest was made, but the 
attack was repeated and he was beaten severely. The commandant 
was informed that Delvaux had ordered the beating, and that if 
further action was taken, the victim would be killed. 


A short time later, under the cover of darkness, a party of the 
Revenants appeared in the patio of the inn of Joseph Maligre and 
pounded on his door. Maligre aroused his household and armed 
himself with a musket. Upon going to the door, he found his 


78 As a result of two anonymous letters asking the commandant to keep order in the village, 
De Blanc called upon the syndics to perform this duty.—Certified copies of letters and 
order, dated August 28, 1795 are in A. G. I.. P. de C., 178B. 

7™ John O'Reilly to Dear Friend, Natchitoches, September 25 ], 1795; and petition of 
fourteen English citizens to Argote, Natchitoches, January 16, . both letters in English 
in A. G. I., P. de C., 208A. | ' 

7 The syndic Bossié was attacked during the daytime, but thanaged to escape on horseback. 
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establishment surrounded by ruffians armed with clubs. The 
marauders assaulted and injured a servant, but when Maligre 
placed himself at the doorway threatening to fire upon them, they 
withdrew somewhat, shouting a thousand vile imprecations and 
menacing him so strongly that he cried out in fear “ad l’assassin.”’ 
De Blanc’s house was situated across the river, and when this cry 
was heard, the corporal was ordered to take the few men who had 
appeared with arms and go to Mailgre’s assistance. The Revenants 
heard these commands and came to the bank of the river where 
they created a terrible tumult, venting their ridicule for authority, 
shouting absurdities in English, Spanish and French, and emitting 
their favorite savage cries. When the corporal and his small 
detachment crossed the river the band scattered, and shouting at 
the top of their lungs, became lost in the tall grass and underbrush. 


Nothing was done to punish those who took part in these 
- demonstrations. Victims, such as Maligre, feared retribution, and 
De Blanc was in constant fear of assassination. In a grand 
assembly of the Revenants, on a day which they called le Grand 
Samedi, it was decided that if any member of the Compagnie were 
injured, killed, arrested, or sent to New Orleans, or if the comman- 
dant dared to send a courier to the governor, it would be an indica- 
tion of his desire to lose his life. Without the slightest pity, his 
house was to be fired at the four corners and De Blanc was to be 
assassinated. 


Drunken and boisterous meetings lasted days and nights with- 
out end, and fearful savage cries were heard continually in every 
part of the village. At all hours of the night troops promenaded, 
often carrying violins, singing the execrable songs of the Reven- 
ants. Those who were not a party to the dissensions were startled 
from time to time by“vodlleys of musket fire. 


Though Delvaux’s successor, Abbé Pierre Pavié, arrived in 
the post on the second of August, Delvaux did not ask for his 
passport until several weeks later, and did not leave Natchitoches 
for two months. During this time he witnessed and took a promi- 
nent part in the disturbances which were created by his partisans. 
In addition to directing many of the outrages, he continuéd- to 
compose songs for the Revenants. De Blanc was the object of 
many of these verses, and as if his continued presence in the parish 
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was not sufficient insult to his successor, Delvaux dedicated this 
couplet to the abbé :*6 

“un enfant de prosperpine, 

Echapé de la Guillotine, 

Pour venir aux Natchitoches 

Convertir les bons Citéyens francais, etc.” 


Pavié conducted his first masses fn an empty church, but 
after Delvaux left the parish, his congregation began to return. 
During the next two years the abbé did much to calm the restless 
spirits within his charge. 

As Delvaux continued to disregard instructions to leave the 
post, Carondelet consulted the bishop of the province. It was 
agreed to send an impartial commissioner to Natchitoches to force 
the priest to retire and help De Blanc reéstablish order. Captain 
Joseph Vasquez Vahamonde, commandant of Baton Rouge, was 
given the assignment, but upon ascending to Rapides he found that 
the recalcitrant curate had already left Natchitoches, and had 
stopped at Rapides and stated that the upper post was perfectly 
tranquil. Before continuing his journey, Delvaux warned that 
if any move was made to punish the Revenants, the tumult would 
start anew. 


Vahamonde learned from several travelers that the post was 
quiet, but sent a letter to De Blanc asking for confirmation. The 
latter suggested that reinforcements at that time would probably 
do more harm than good and asked that the troop return to Baton 
Rouge to await further orders from the Capital. 


Though the mass demonstrations in Natchitoches had ceased 
temporarily, some disorder continued. Several subjects were 
whipped and a person from the post of Rapides was accosted on 
the highway. An undercurrent of sedition remained, but De Blanc 
assured himself that this would die out entirely. However, he 
was informed that the Revenants had carried their activities 
beyond the limits of his district. 


In the latter part of October he received an official letter from 
the commandant of the Pueblo de Nuestra Sefora de Pilar de 


76 Quoted in De Blanc to Carondelet, October 2, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 178B. 

De Blanc’s letters seem to indicate that this was the only example of these songs which was 
included in the official correspondence. I have been unable to locate any other verses written 
during this period. In 1801 the trader. Badins, wrote a parody, Exploits Guerriers Sur Vair 
de L’humne Marseillaise, containing seven verses honoring Nolen and his successful defiance 
of the Spanish troops. This and another verse written at the same time was considered 
seditious, but only brought a warning and a reprimand to the composer.—Verses and official 
note in A. G. I., P. de C.. 137A. F 
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Nacogdoches across the border in the province of Texas. This 
officer, Lieutenant Bernardo Fernandez, requested that De Blanc 
cancel all passports granted to subjects of Natchitoches to enter 
any parish of Nacogdoches. Persons that De Blanc might send 
on official business should not carry books, papers, et cetera, 
unless they had been approved. 


Fernandez had obtained full details of De Blanc’s predicament, 
and fearing that the latter was unable to inform his superiors, 
secretly sent a trustworthy person with a second letter, offering 
troops, assistance, and an opportunity to communicate with the 
Governor-General. Much of Fernandez’s information had been 
obtained from a group of the Revenants who had gone to Nacog- 
doches to enter into the name day fiesta which had started on the 
twelfth of October. About a dozen of the impetuous spirits headed 
by the De Méziéres paraded through the pueblo singing their 
scandalous and rash French songs, many of which were indicative 
of the situation in Natchitoches. They recounted their threats to 
beat D’Ortolant and other respected persons, to burn De Blanc 
and his family in their home, and to make Corporal Pedro Ramiz 
commandant in his place. With perfect abandon they voiced their 
poor opinion of the Spanish Monarchy. Fernandez prepared legal 
proceedings against these men, but withheld arrest for fear that 
such action would cause an open rebellion in Natchitoches.77 When 
De Blanc sent copies of these letters to Carondelet, he commented 
that though Natchitoches was quiet at the time, he expected some 
disturbances as a result of the writs issued in Texas. 


However the Revenants in Natchitoches were relatively 
inactive during November until they received letters from Delvaux 
stating that he had re-assumed his old curacy at the German Coast. 
At the same time he stirred his partisans to renewed activity with 
reports that England had declared war against Spain, and that 
within a month thirty French flags would be seen in the river.*® 


Even as De Blanc was informing his superior that he expected 
that his post would soon become entirely tranquilized, the disorders 
suddenly broke out with new fury.”® During the nights of the 
seventh and the eighth of December the village again resounded 
with the hideous cries and offensive songs of the insurgents. 


77 Some of those involved were; Dominico Prudhomme, Manuel Prudhomme (sergeant of 
militia), Remigio Lambre (sub-lieutenant of militia), Roquiére el joven (brother-in-law of the 
Prudhommes), Athanase Poisseau, Josef or Josine [Zozime] de Mézidres, Santiago de Méziéres 
(grandsons of the well-known Athanase de Méziéres), and the corporal, Pedro Ramiz. 

78 De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, December 22, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 32. 


7? De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, December 7, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 32. 
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On the Holy Day of the Immaculate Conception, Louis Armant, 
an inhabitant of Nacogdoches, came to the post. This person was 
a member of a family which was closely connected with that of 
De Blanc. However, the ingenious members of the Compagnie saw 
in his presence an opportunity for a new insult to the commandant. 
As soon as Armant arrived in the village he was plied with strong 
wine and soon became intoxicated. In this condition, he was 
readily persuaded to place an immense red cockade on his cocked 
hat. On this cockade the Revenants tied a bit of green lace and 
prevailed upon Armant to fasten a similar piece of lace around 
his neck. They then gathered a mounted troop and placed Armant 
at its head. 

As the last mass was finished and the crowd came into the 
street, the troop paraded in front of the church. Waving a cane 
in one hand and a bottle of wine in the other, Armant lead them 
off towards a district where De Blanc was scheduled to conduct 
an auction. To give the commandant opportunity to arrive first, 
they stopped at the home of a respectable inhabitant and forced 
him to drink with them. Arriving at the auction, the troop saluted 
' De Blanc and quietly seated themselves, leaving Armant to strut 
with a martial air from one door to another. 


As was expected, the commandant drew an inference from 
the green lace: Green was the color indicating hope; therefore the 
lace on the red Spanish cockade indicated the hope that it would be 
changed soon; De Blanc interpreted the green collar to signify a 
hope that he, the autocrat, would be hanged. 

The commandant was greatly angered by this affront, but 
fearing to stir the ruffians to violence, he did nothing more than 
show his displeasure. The next day, Armant sent a letter of 
apology, reappeared at the auction, sober and without the offensive 
lace, and shortly thereafter returned to Texas. Though De Blanc 
had no desire to prosecute this man, he took this opportunity to 
close his post to the inhabitants of Nacogdoches. 

The commandant spent two unpleasant nights in this district 
and described as “inconceivable, the frightful noise which this 
accursed troop of Revenants made.” Meanwhile, a new frolic was 
created to make the night unbearable for the friends of the govern- 
ment—at the sound of a lone cry the members of the conspiracy 
raced on horseback across the village to assemble at the spot from 
whence the signal came.* 

89 De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, December 22, 1795, op. cit. 
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Most of these diversions seem to have been quite harmless, but 
some of the leaders, unaware that De Blanc was to be reinforced, 
took it upon themselves to punish his supporters, and threatened 
to kill them all before Easter. John O’Reilly, who had volunteered 
for patrol duty, was attacked by three of the De Méziéres family 
but was saved from death through the intervention of some of his 
friends.*! 


As the news of these events came to Baron Carondelet, he 
could not but wonder as to the effect Fernandez’ reports would have 
in Mexico. The Spanish officials of New Spain had often remon- 
strated against the insidious habitants of Louisiana. In defense, 
the governors of the province stated that the Creoles afforded an 
effective barrier against American adventurers and liberal ideas. 


Although by this time he had been reinforced by troops from 
Mexico, Carondelet continued to permit on the very frontier of 
Texas a seditious and rebellious situation which had already over- 
flown into the Provincias Internas. As the reports from the Vice- 
roy to the court would certainly be uncomplimentary, he firmly 
resolved to quell the rebellion. 


Having been informed that Vahamonde was related to De 
Blanc, the Governor chose Antonio Argote, captain of the militia 
at Baton Rouge, to head a company for the relief of the district. 
This officer was given a troop consisting of a sergeant, two corpo- 
rals, and twelve grenadiers, and was instructed to go to Natchi- 
toches with great secrecy. His object was to arrest the leaders 
of the uprising, pacify the turbulent district, and collect sworn 
statements concerning the whole affair. He carried orders to 
Carlos Grand Pré, commandant at Natchez, to send him reinforce- 
ments if they should be needed.*? When Argote arrived at the post 
of Rapides, early in January of 1796, the commandant of that 
place informed him that Natchitoches was in a state of violent 
insurrection. Taking thirty-five mounted militiamen from that 
post, and leaving his boat to follow, he went by land and dashed 
into Natchitoches at noon of the thirteenth with a band of more 
than fifty armed men. The surprise was so complete that five of 
the worst offenders were captured at once. Lacking a jail or guard 
house, the prisoners were placed in De Blanc’s home until the boat 
should arrive. Argote was informed, however, that friends of 


» oc en of fourteen English citizens to Argote, Natchitoches, January 16, 1796, A. G. 1., 
‘82 Antonio Argote y Villalobos is better known as the Spanish Consul in Kentucky in 1797. 
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these men were assembling in great numbers, and fearing that his 
prisoners would be released by force, he paroled them to their 
homes. 

After a day or two De Blanc retired to Rapides in order to 
give Argote complete freedom of action.*? The latter proceeded 
with a policy of conciliation. One of his first acts was to tell 
the people that peace had been signed, though he had not been 
informed of it officially. Furthermore, he promised to use his 
influence to have their previous actions forgiven. On his second 
day in the village he heard shouts of “Viva el Rey” on every side. 
Also, a band of twenty of the Revenants, headed by Capuran, pre- 
sented themselves before him, pledging support and trying to 
excuse their past conduct.** 


The official announcement of peace was accompanied by an 
immediate renewal of trade with France, and the people of Natchi- 
toches gave enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. Moreover, 
the ardent partisans of France lost considerable influence in the 
district when it became known that France had accepted Santo 
Domingo instead of Louisiana in the peace treaty. 


Argote remained in Natchitoches until the last of February 
and then retired to Baton Rouge. In his official report, Argote 
recommended that De Blanc be given a different command, and 
attempted to whitewash the whole affair. In spite of incontro- 
vertible evidence to the contrary, he stated that many of the inhabi- 
tants, especially the younger men, had been indiscreet, but that 
there had been little actual resistance to authority. He left the 
post peaceful, having made no arrests and having promised a 
general clemency. He minimized the incontestable outrages which 
had been committed, but as there was no alternative other than to 
send a third commission to the district to ferret out the offenders, 
Carondelet decided to remove a few of the more turbulent charac- 
ters and place a regular garrison in the post for such time as 
would be needed to blot out the last vestiges of insubordination. 


He arranged for Joseph Capuran and the surgeon, Louis 
Mongino, to leave the post; the first for heading the band of 


5% Carondelet to Liaguno y Amirola, op. cit. and enclosure No. 16; De Blanc to Carondelet, | 
Natchitoches, January 16, 1796, A. G. I., P. de C., 2363 [47]. 

Those captured included the De Méziéres brothers and their father, Athanase Poisseau, se 
Dominique Prudhomme. 

. Argote carried an order for De Blanc to retire to Pointe Coupée or some other convenient 

pos 

84 Argote to Carondelet, Natchitoches, January 17, 1796, enclosure No. 17 with Carondelet 
to Llaguno y Amirola, op. ‘cit. : Despalliers to Mon Général, New Orleans, January 31, 1797, 
original in A. G. I., P. de C., 33 and a draft in ibid., 214; Ste. Anne to Carondelet, Natchitoches, 
March 7, 1797, ibid. 214; De Blanc to Carondelet, Natchitoches, January 18, 1796, ibid., 33. 
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Revenants who appeared before Argote, and for writing a letter 
in which he tried to excuse himself and his followers for their 
part in the affair. Mongino, after being admonished for his 
adhesion to the French revolutionary maxims, had taken some 
part in the disorders. Two other men were banished from the 
colony at the request of their kinsmen; while eight more were 
placed under requirement to appear in New Orleans upon demand 
of the Governor-General.* 


De Blanc was given the command of Atakapas and Félix 
Trudeau was placed in charge of Natchitoches. A large area 
including Natchitoches, Avoyelles, Rapides, and Ouachita was 
created a lieutenant-governorship under the command of Carlos 
Grand Pré.8* Trudeau made serious efforts to gather authentic 
information to prove Delvaux’s guilt but found it almost impossi- 
ble. 


Argote’s report indicated the difficulties confronting an 
investigator of the proceedings; no one wished to testify to that 
which was common knowledge. A vast majority of the subjects 
had been involved in the affair, but pleaded Delvaux’s and their 
own innocence, trying to place the blame for the whole affair upon 
De Blanc. The better class of people were not in a position to 
give direct testimony against the priest, or rather, fearful of 
retribution, found it wise to remain discreetly ignorant. 


The curate, whose actions at best had been highly irregular, 


wrote letters to the Governor pleading his innocence,** but upon his 


arrival in New Orleans the bishop sent him to Havana where he 
was detained in the convent of San Francisco. He remained at 
this place without having been charged with any crime until 
July, 1797.8° During this time he reputedly wrote to his friends 


85 The eight were; Jacques de Méziéres, Zozime de Méziéres, Manuel, Antoine, and Denis 
Prudhomme, Remy [Remigio] Lambre, Athanase Poiseaut, Francois Roquiére, le jewne.—From 
an unsigned, unaddressed and undated draft of a letter in A. G. I., P. de C., 130; there is 
another draft in Carondelet’s handwriting which varies somewhat, also in legajo 130. 

86 Carondelet to Félix Trudeau, two letters of instructions, New Orleans, March 15, 1796, 
Bancroft Library, Louisiana Collection. Trudeau was ordered to maintain strict order and the 
governor promised to back him with force if necessary. 

Filhiol to Monsieur, Fort Miré, August 29, 1796, A. G. I., P. de C., 199. 

Gayoso de Lemos strongly urged that Grand Pré be given this position. 

87 Le Bachelieur Dn Jean Delvaux. Relation de ce qui m’est arrivé aua Avoyelles, Havana, 
December 9, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C.. 178B; Jean Delvaux ptre, to Carondelet, Havana, Decem- 
ber 20, 1795, A. G. Daan de C., 211. 

88 Carondelet to Pefialver y Cférdenas, New Orleans, November 2, 1795, copies in A. G. 

P. de C., 127. and enclosed with Las Casas to Campo Alange, No. 566, Havana, December a3 
vy A. G. Simancas, Guerra, 6920, and enclosed with Carondelet to Llaguno y Amirola, op. 

reply of Luis, Obispo de 'Luisiana, New Orleans, November 3, 1795, enclosed with Caron- 
Selek to ‘to Linnea y Amirola, op. cit.; Juan Delvaux to Governador y Capitén General, Havana, 
July 1, 1797. A. G. I., P. de C., 1501A. 

The King approved this action and ordered Delvaux dismissed from all Spanish Dominions 
but these orders seem to have been overlooked at Havana. 
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at Natchitoches that the transfer would be culminated soon and 
that he would return to Louisiana, if not in the capacity of bishop, 
at least as vicar-general.®® During the latter half of the year 1797 
he was moved about somewhat, and early in 1798 he asked per- 
mission of the Spanish Court to return to Louisiana to recover some 
possessions and reéstablish himself in the province.® Instead, he 
was ordered to go to Spain, and on the twenty-second of June was 
imprisoned until such time as he could be transported. After 
occasioning some delay by requesting a considerable amount of 
personal belongings, he managed to escape some time before the 
first of October, 1798.*! 


Delvaux tested Spanish authority for four years, and finally 
escaped without having been charged with his crimes. The rebel- 
lion which he incited lasted more than seven months. That no 
adequate means were taken to punish those who participated in 
this affair is proof of the impotence of the Spanish government 
on the remote frontier. 


In general, the revolutionary activities in Western Louisiana 
were similar to those occurring in Lower Louisiana. Irrespective 
of whether the people’s grievances were the fault of the government 
or were of their own making, the local officials were made the 
objects of popular odium. Revolutionary activities were patterned 
upon those prevelant in France while revolutionary songs were 
parodied to fit local circumstances. Although the causes were 
largely economic, the people, as a rule, evidenced no higher objective 
than disorder and a return to French rule. 


In two major respects the activities in Natchitoches differed 
from those in the rest of the colony. The revolutionists in Western 
Louisiana found a leader who openly inspired and directed their 
activities for several months. Furthermore, this leader used their 
popular grievances to unite them into an active organization. 
Delvaux advocated neither reforms nor an independent govern- 
_ ment; he merely bound the people together with the hope that 

France was certain to resume control of the colony at an early 


o. 31, Na , September 16. , an avié to Commandant du te des Natchitoc 
September 4, 1797, both in A. G. I., P. de C., 35. " am 

®° Alvarez to Sefior Capitan General de la Luisiana y Floridas, San Yidefonso, Se ber 10, 
1798, A. G. I., P. de C., 1524; there is a draft of this letter in A. G. 8., Guerra, 6920 (Library 
of Congress transcript); Delvaux to Exmo. Seftor, Havana, June 26, 1798, certified translation 
in A. G. I., P. de C. I501A. 

*1 Notes dated June 16, June 22, and July 7, 1798, with Delvaux to Exmo. Sefior, June 26, 
toy cit.; draft to Governador de la Nueva Orleans, October 1, 1798, A. G. I., P. de C., 
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date. To a large extent, his motives were personal and petty. His 
broadest objective was to resist Spanish authority until the French 
could drive it from Louisiana. As a popular leader of the rabble, 
he organized and controlled terrorism, yet made no effort to initiate 
a general revolution in the province. 


As this uprising followed closely the demonstrations in New 
Orleans, it might have spread to other parts of the province and 
culminated in a general revolution. Carondelet, rather than the 
insurgents, recognized this potentiality; although he advanced 
lamentable excuses for allowing the ebullitions to continue. He 
stated that the Spanish forces were weak, the people were bellicose, 
the district was far from the Capital, and that it was impossible 
to effect a surprise. These were valid reasons, but they are none- 
theless indicative of the debility of Spanish rule in America. 


ITI 


Throughout this critical period most of the inhabitants of 
Louisiana cherished a strong interest in the French Revolution. 
However the government had many strong supporters, and in none 
of the other posts was there such a strong and open defiance of 
authority as was witnessed in New Orleans and Natchitoches. 


The most sincere adherents to the Spanish government were 
found at Natchez and in the neighboring towns. The ‘greater 
part of the subjects in this district on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi were Anglo-Americans. Some of them had settled during 
the British régime and many more were Tories who had fled the 
United States during the American Revolution. Allegiance to the 
Spanish Crown had been forced upon most of them, and like the 
other inhabitants of the province they suffered from the economic 
hardships resulting from the war. Nevertheless, the French Revo- 
lutionary maxims had little appeal for them. 


The governor of the district, Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, had 
a perfect command of the English language and was exceedingly 
popular. He was well educated, gentlemanly, suave, and tactful. 


®? Manuel Gayoso de Lemos was born May 31, 1752. He was educated in England and 
served on the staff of the Spanish embassy at Lisbon. He was sent to Natchez to facilitate emi- 
gration from the United States to Louisiana. In 1795 he established the Spanish Fort at Ecores 
A Margot and was rewarded with a promotion to brigadier-general. His second wife was a 
Miss Watts, whose father was an influential American residing in the district. He succeeded 
Carondelet as Governor-General of Louisiana and West Florida in 1797 and held that position 
until his death on July 18, 1799. There is some opinion that Gayoso de Lemos was sent to 
the colony with the understanding that in time, he would become governor of the province, 
but this opinion will be difficult to prove until the archives of Spain can again be consulted. 
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In contrast to Carondelet, he was a good judge of human nature. 
While Carondelet credited every rumor that came to his attention, 
Gayoso was able to appraise information and people at their proper 
value.®? His position was subordinate to Carondelet’s, yet he was 
semi-independent in his own district and had the coveted privilege 
of direct correspondence with Spain. 


Early in 1792, he informed the court of the situation in the 
colony and recommended that intercourse be regulated between 
France and Louisiana in an effort to keep out revolutionary propa- 
ganda.** During the year that followed, when sedition and revolt 
were smouldering in the Capital, Gayoso de Lemos assured himself 
of unquestioned leadership among the people of his district. 


When the news of the war was received, the inhabitants of 
the Natchez district made a voluntary contribution to the govern- 
ment for use in the prosecution of the war and presented a patriotic 
address to their governor. On the strength of such indications of 
loyalty, together with his personal popularity in the district, Gayoso 
offered to lead five hundred volunteers to New Orleans at any 
time they should be needed. This offer was refused in September, 
1793," but when early in the following month, Carondelet was 
_ informed from Philadelphia of the proposed naval attack upon the 
province, he felt that an influx of a large body of loyal citizens 
would “impose much respect upon the discontented persons and 
friends of novelty; . . . conciliate to us the indifferent ones and... 
animate the well intentioned in such manner as to facilitate to 
us the making of a most glorious defense in view of our small 
forces.’®® On the twenty-ninth of October Carondelet sent a dis- 
patch to Gayoso requesting three hundred volunteers, but in view 
of rumors of an attack from the United States requested him to 
remain at Natchez to prepare the defenses of the upper posts.* 


With a characteristic gesture, Gayoso de Lemos called together 
the principal subjects of the district and permitted them to organize 
the volunteer corps. In order not to dampen their zeal he con- 
cealed from them the fact that he could not accompany them to the 


®3 Gayoso often modified Huscniidel s actions and plans; for one example see A. H. A. 
Report, 1896, I, 1079-1081 
| ®4 Report of Gayoso de Lemos, Natchez, July 5, 1792, translated in Robertson, Louisiana 
under the Rule of Spain, France and the United States, ai 283. 

®5 Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, Nogales, October A. 48; 
Vidal to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, September 14, 1793, ibid., 47. 

®6 Carondelet to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, October 8, 1793, A. G. I.. P. d C., 20; 
Cf. post, note 98. 

®7 Carondelet to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, October 29, 1793, translated in A. H. A. 
Report, 1896, I, 1019-1021. 6 
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Capital; when they were organized he allowed them to choose their 


-own commander. One hundred and twenty mounted men left 


Natchez on the fourth of November, and the foot soldiers left two 
days later. The two corps united at Baton Rouge and proceeded 
with all haste to New Orleans where they were of invaluable 
service to the government.”* 


A few days later Gayoso equipped the galiot La Flecha with 
eight bronze swivel guns, a crew of sixteen men, two artillery-men 
and four soldiers. Don Juan Barné y Ferrusola was placed in 
command of the vessel and was ordered to establish a constant 
patrol on the Mississippi at about the latitude of the post of 
Arkansas. Later orders caused the commander to move up the 
river to New Madrid and patrol the mouth of the Ohio. All boats 
coming down the river were stopped and all papers and books 
examined. Unsealed items were checked for seditious material. 
Letters of no political consequence were returned, as were books 
dealing with history, art or the sciences, but all books that treated 
of law, or any constitution, together with all sealed letters, even 
though addressed to the Governor-General, were sealed in a box 
or package and delivered to Gayoso de Lemos. 


Though no specific writings were mentioned in the orders, 
the most important object of the vigil was to intercept copies of 
Genét’s address to the “Brothers in Louisiana” and to arrest and 
transport to Nogales Auguste De La Chaise, Charles De Pauw and 
Jean Pierre Pisgignoux if they should appear on the river. All 
suspicious characters were carefully examined and any person who 
had in his luggage insignias bearing the tri-color, liberty hats, 
or anything else that alluded to the French Revolution, was to be 


" en hon og de Lemos to Carondelet. Reservada, Natchez, November 5, 1793, A. G. I., P. 
e C,, 

Carondelet was very pleased with the officers who headed Gayoso’s volunteers and suggested 
that the same ones be kept in command of the force which Gayoso was organizing at Natchez.— 
Letter to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, January 22, 1794, copy enclosed with Carondelet to 
Las Casas, No. 103 Reservada, February 8, 1794, A. G. I1., P. de C., 1447. 

“On the 17th of May, 1794, the Baron de Carondelet wrote to his government to beg the 
King to step in between the inhabitants of Natchez and their creditors, so as to allow to the 
former some delays to pay their debts, .. . that it was necessary to consider that they formed a 
protection against the expected French and American invasions; that they had lately acted like 
zealous and faithful subjects, when three hundred of them, at the close of last year, came down 
to New Orleans to offer their services, on this province being threatened with an invasion 
through the Balize; that this example had repesnaedl the machinations of the numerous lovers of 
changes and innovations who are to be found in the colony, had invigorated the timid and 
wavering and confirmed the loyal, the honest, and the courageous, in their good sentiments; 
wherefore he recommended that the King be advised to interpose his authority between the 
debtors and their creditors, and to grant to the former a delay for payment, until the gathering 
in of the crop of 1800, provided partial and annual payments be made in the mean time.’’— 
Gayarré, History of Louisiana, Spanish Domination, 332-334. 

°° Orden del Gobernador Politico y Militar, Natchez, November 9, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 
123; Gayoso de Lemos to Barné y Ferrusola, Natchez, November 7, 1793, copy certified by 
Vidal, November 10, 1793, in ibid., 42. 
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arrested. In February of 1794, Ferrusola arrested Pisgignoux 
and transported him to Nogales. Within a short time two other 
galleys were stationed at New Madrid under the command of 
Pierre Rousseau.!® 


Before the end of 1793, it became apparent that the danger 
of an attack upon the colony was much greater from the United 
States than from the sea. The fate of the colony depended largely 
upon defending the fort at Nogales. If this were lost to an 
American force, many of the Anglo-American inhabitants could 
be expected to turn against the government.’ For several months 
Gayoso de Lemos hurried back and forth between Nogales and 
Natchez, preparing defenses at the former place and animating 
his subjects at the latter.1°* His volunteers returned from New 
Orleans, probably in the latter part of January, but retained their 
organization for service against the expected invaders from the 
Ohio Valley. In order to sustain morale and enlist as many volun- 
teers as possible, De Lemos organized a new company which he 
named the Real Carlos. Gayoso was captain of this company, 
which was uniformed in red coats, with blue trim, white pantaloons 
and waistcoats, half boots and round hats. To demonstrate his 
confidence in his subjects and to anticipate the ill effects of rumors 
and Jacobin propaganda, he issued bulletins containing “authentic” 


100 For descriptions of De La Chaise and De Pauw and sources cited see ante, part I, notes 
20 and 22. With these is: 

“Description of Pisgignouxw: Cing pied & six pouces de Stature, les cheveux, & les sourcils 
chatains, grand nez bouche ordinaire, & le menton rond.” . 

Similar orders were sent to the commandant of New Madrid.—Gayoso de Lemos to Portell, 
Natchez, copia reservada, November 4, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 208A; Carondelet to Portell, 
New Orleans, December 27, 1793, ibid., 20, and a draft in ibid., 123. 

101 Portell to Carondelet No. 236, New Madrid, February 8, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 28. 

The galiot La Flecha brought Pisgignoux to Natchez where he made declarations to Gayoso 
de Lemos on March 8 and 10, 1794 in ibid., 152B; and on March 5, 1794, translated in A. H. 
TE oe 1896, I, 1047-1049. All three of these declarations are in A. G. Simancas, Guerra, 

Pisgignoux and M. Mitchell gave very lengthy reports concerning the Clark-Genét expedition. 
It is very probable that these two adventurers came to the province to prepare the people for 
an insurrection, but they were so carefully guarded that if this were their motive they had no 
opportunity to put it into effect. Pisgignoux in particular gave information which would 
indicate the seditious spirit of many of the trusted officers of the colony. As his motives are 
strongly doubted, his statements can be used only when strongly substantiated. There is much 
that could be said about these two men, but as their plans were not reflected in the activities 
of the people it is not necessary to go into further detail concerning them. An account of them 
is given in Minutas de Las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of May 2, 1794, in 
Nasatir and Liljegren. “Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 34, 38. 

The galleys arrived at New Madrid, April 26, 1794. 

Pierre Rousseau was one of the most capable officers in Spanish Louisiana. He was 
decorated for meritorious service under Bernardo de Galvez. In 1786 and 1787, he was com- 
mandant at Natchitoches. In 1792 he was given command of the River Squadron and in 1794 
was offered the command of Placaminas but refused and asked for the “Comandermant de la 
Laision du Mississippi’ so that he could retire honorably when peace with France was resumed. 
He made another significant voyage up the Mississippi in 1795-1796 and after that year operated 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

102 Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 100 Reservada, New Orleans, January 24, 1794, A. G. I., 
P. de C. 1447, and draft in ibid., 152B. 

108 Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, Natchez, March 13, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 28. 
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news and permitted his company commanders to transmit the 
information to the people.’ 


On the whole, in the face of debts and a ruined market for 
their produce, the inhabitants of this district remained ardent 
supporters of the government. Some few who were heavily in debt 
and thought that something might be salvaged for themselves 
through revolution undoubtedly would have joined a successful 
invading party. In his letters to Carondelet, Gayoso always 
expressed confidence that his volunteers would be able to repel 
any expedition which did not have the support of the United 
States government.'” 


IV 


The conditions which fostered sedition in Lower Louisiana 
were not to be found in the Illinois country. There were few 
towns of consequence, and their combined population did not 
aggregate that of New Orleans. Upper Louisiana, or Spanish 
Illinois, had but one export product, peltries, for which the market 
was very poor during this period. The traders, merchants, and the 
voyageurs were hard hit by the war and the poor market, but 
living under frontier conditions they were ftever reduced to com- 
plete destitution. To a large extent the upper part of the colony 
was self-sustaining, and the few articles that were indispensable 
were obtained through trade with the United States or British 
Canada.’ There was often a surplus of maize produced in the 
upper valley, but this, together with the lead that was mined, 
found a ready market in Lower Louisiana. The inhabitants did 
not have a great deal invested in land and slaves and there was no 
tax on land. As their personal requirements were not great, most 
of them could live comfortably without the profits of trade. 


104 Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, Natchez, January 21, 1794, certified copy enclosed with 
Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 103 Reservada, February 8, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 47; Gayoso 
de Lemos to Alcudia, Reservada, Natchez, February 18, 1794, 7 aes Estado, 3902, and trans- 
lated in A. H. A. Report, 1896, $d 1042-1045. 

»: Pap = de Lemos to Carondelet, No. 15 Reservada, Natchez, December 22, 1793, A. G. I., 

e 

Carondelet was thoroughly frightened by the prospects of an American invasion and issued 
a proclamation which blamed the people and indica his own weakness. Gayoso indignantly 
asked his superior not to publish the document in the posts of his command and told him that 
if he needed all of his troops, he should keep them in New Orleans as the Natchez volunteers 
oe aon — invaders.—Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, February 11, 1794, copy in A. G. L., 

e C., 28. 

106 Carondelet to Alcudia, No. 47 Reservada, New Orleans, October 8, 1794, A. H. N. 
Estado, 3899. 

There was a great deal of clandestine trade with the British and the Americans and after 
the reglamento concerning trade was issued in 1793 the commerce with Michilimackinac and 
the American side of the river was very heavy. —Abraham P. Nasatir, “The Anglo-Spanish 
Frontier on the Upper Mississippi, 1786-1796", in lowa Journal of History and Politics, XXIX, 
(April, 1931), 195-196. 
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On the whole the people had a keen interest in the French 
Revolution and hoped to be reunited to France, but they were not 
prone to assume a rashly belligerent attitude. Had the Spaniards 
been driven from Lower Louisiana they would have readily 
acquiesced, or if a determined force had appeared from the United 
States they would have capitulated.'** In the interim there was 
little to lose by waiting and pledging loyalty to His Catholic 
Majesty. 


Those who owned land or had trade concessions were unwilling 
to jeopardize their holdings and privileges by prematurely em- 
bracing a radical cause. The adventurers, voyageurs, rowers, and 
unlicensed traders, who constituted the roving unattached portion 
of the population, were often violently revolutionary in the hope 
that they might benefit frorh a change in government. It was this 
class of men who were expected to be enrolled in Clark’s force, 
and it was presumed that many vagabonds would be recruited from 
the Spanish settlements in order to join in the looting and pillaging. 


Another group which was a constant menace to the tran- 


quillity of the upper part of the province was the French émigrés. 


Although many of this class had been driven from France by the 
Revolution, and many more were indebted to Carondelet for their 
positions and prosperity, they were a constant source of sedition. 
It is almost impossible to understand why the Spanish allowed 
certain evidences of ingratitude to continue. 


Neither Carondelet nor Gayoso de Lemos expected to defend 
Upper Louisiana against a formidable force. St. Louis was practi- 
cally abandoned by the army; all of the large guns, and half of 
the regulars were sent to New Madrid.’ It was only hoped that 
the fort at New Madrid and the galleys in the River would be able 
to delay an invading force so that Gayoso would have an oppor- 
tunity to mass his volunteers at Nogales for a major defense. 


Considerable faith was placed in Indian auxiliaries, and Louis 


Lorimier collected several large groups at Cape Girardeau ready 
to harrass the enemy’s communications or to go to the aid of St. 
Louis or New Madrid.’ 


107 Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 105 Reservada, New Orleans, February 27, 1794, original 
in A. G. I., P. de C., 1447 and a draft in ibid., 152B. 

108 Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 105 + ssnsrn op. cit. Orders of Carondelet to Portell, 
Reservadas, January 2 and January 19, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 21; Minutas de las Actas de 
Supremo Consejo de Estado, meetings of May 2, 1794 and September 26, 1794, in Nasatir and 
Liljegren, ‘‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 36, 47, 48. 

109 Minutas de las Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado, meeting of Mav 2, 1794, in Nasatir 
and Liljegren, ‘Calendar Guide’’, loc. cit., 36-37, text and note 74. 
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The commander of the latter post, Thomas Portell, vigorously 
suppressed all sedition as soon as it appeared. Although in many 
cases he found it expedient to be moderate, he often threw offen- 
ders into jail or set them out in stocks. Rather smugly he reported 
that most of his officials were ardent partisans of the government 
and conducted themselves as well as the oldest Spaniard in the 
post.!1 


Though Portell spoke with derision of a lesser tranquillity 
in St. Louis, the orderly condition of New Madrid was largely 
superficial. Many of the subjects residing in the district were 
Americans who were not greatly influenced by the French revolu- 
tionary precepts, yet could not be depended upon for a vigorous 
defense against their countrymen. At no time could the militia 
of the upper valley be depended upon entirely.''' It was told 
that the militiamen of New Madrid were kept faithful only by 
stopping up the holes to their cellars to keep them from hiding.” 


A similar condition existed at Ste. Geneviéve, where Henri 
Peyroux de la Coudreniére was in command.'!* In 1793, Peyroux 
made a trip to the United States, where he became imbued with the 
democratic spirit of France and the United States. He made. 
the acquaintance of André Michaux, whereupon the latter recom- 
mended him to Genét as a dissatisfied person who could be counted 
upon to aid the projected invasion. Upon his return to the Spanish 
Illinois he made little effort to conceal his partisanship. He spoke 
approvingly of the American and French constitutions and openly 
advocated a policy of capitulation to the French until a loyal sub- 
ject threatened to report his actions to the Governor-General. 


During the latter part of 1793 he refused to codperate in 
the defense of the village. He maintained his residence, the 


110 Portell to Gayoso de Lemos, New Madrid, March 19, 1794, A. G. L., P. de C., 47. 

111 Rousseau to Carondelet, on board the galley La Venganza at New Madrid, May 8, 1794, 
copy certified by Vidal in A. G. I., P. de C., 211. 

112 George Victor Collot, A Journey in North America, (2 volumes and an atlas, Paris, 
1826, and reprinted in facsimile at Florence, 1926), II, 18-19. 

There were several desertions from New Madrid and Ste. Geneviéve.—Portell to Vallé, New 
Madrid 31, 1794, Missouri Historical Society, Vallé Collection. 

118 Henri Peyroux de la Coudreniére was born in France and came to Louisiana in 1784 
as interpreter for the Acadians. Shortly after he wrote a memoir on the advantages to be gained 
for the Spanish crown by the settlement of Van Dieman’s Land. On August 5, 1787 he suc- 
ceeded Antonio de Oro as commandant at Ste. Geneviéve and was replaced by Francois Vallé in 
1794 as is related in the text. Neither Gayoso de Lemos nor Carondelet were successful in 
proving his disloyalty and he returned to Ste. Geneviéve as captain of the militia after promising 
Carondelet that he would move from the post as soon as possible. The Governor-General con- 
tinued to distrust him and in 1796 suggested to Lieutenant-Colonel Carlos Howard that he 
remove Peyroux if an excuse could be found. Nonetheless, when De Lassus became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Louisiana, Peyroux was transferred to New Madrid and was commandant 
there until 1803. In May of that year he was replaced because of insubordination and was 
ordered not to attempt to take part in the government of the post on the threat that if he did he 
would have to face formal charges. 
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garrison, and munitions in an abandoned section of the village 
and refused to organize the militia. -When the inhabitants of 
Ste. Geneviéve proposed to build a fort for their safety he refused 
to permit the work even though Sieur Vallé offered to advance 
four thousand piastres and rely upon the royal bounty for reim- 
bursement. 


Furthermore Peyroux had associations with a Frenchman 
from Louisville who was well known as a revolutionist, and an 
“Irishman” from Vincennes named MacYntosh. The latter was 
reputed to have a commission from George Rogers Clark and spent 
several weeks among the Kaskaskia Indians. He was accused of 
trying to persuade the inhabitants of New Bourbon that they 
should not defend themselves. He promised good conduct on the 
part of the invaders unless they were opposed by Indians. When 
he visited Ste. Geneviéve he had conferences with Peyroux and 
on one occasion was the guest of the commandant for the night. 


In addition, Peyroux received a garbled report of the events 
taking place in New Orleans. Maliciously, or at least indiscreetly, 
he seems to have made public the news that an uprising had 
occurred from New Orleans to Pointe Coupée, that four hundred 
horsemen and an equal number of Choctaw Indians were patrolling 
the “coast” in defense of the revolt. He told that Carondelet had 
taken refuge in one of the forts at the Capital. Gayoso de Lemos 
was reported to be marching from Natchez with one thousand 
Americans to relieve the Governor.!!4 


In view of these and other evidences of poor faith and 
insubordination, Trudeau resolved to remove Peyroux from his 
command. A pretext was found whereby he was to lead twenty 
volunteers and as many savages as he could assemble to reinforce 
New Madrid. Peyroux complied with the orders but proceeded 
in a dilatory manner. He refused to follow the conventional mode | 
of inviting Indian auxiliaries, so that the expedition was delayed 
for several days. At New Madrid a new pretext was found to send 
him to New Orleans where he was not likely to do much harm and 
could be carefully observed. 


Francois Vallé was given the command at Ste. Geneviéve and 
a new spirit developed immediately. Under Vallé’s leadership 


114 Trudeau to Portell, St. Louis, January 9, 1794, copy certified by Vidal enclosed with 
Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, No. 24 Reservada, February 4, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 42; 
Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 154 "Reservada, St. Louis, January 15, 1794, ibid., 28; aaah : lengthy 
letter De Lassus to Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, dated February 1, 1794, with additional cnivins 
to February 13, in ibid., 210 
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the militia was re-organized, guards mounted, horsemen patrolled 
the roads leading into the village, and spies were sent to the 
American bank of the River. Four cannons were taken: from the 
arsenal, mounted, and placed at strategic points while work was 
commenced upon a small fort.'® 


At this time De Pauw and De La Chaise were making efforts 
to enroll the émigrés who had settled at Gallipolis. Several families 
of this class settled between New Madrid and St. Louis, where 
they were closely observed by the Spanish officials. Prominent 
among these émigrés were Pierre de Lassus de Luziére, Louis 
Vandenbenden, Charles Fremont de Laurier, and Bartholomé Tar- 
diveau.4* De Luziére and his son Charles Dehault de Lassus had 
been friends of Carondelet in France and were staunch supporters 
of the government. To them must be credited many efforts to 
create good will towards the Spanish officials. Vandenbenden and 
Fremont were suspected by the local officials but proved to be 
valuable ‘subjects. In all probability, Tardiveau was a participant 
in Clark’s schemes. His brother, P. Tardiveau, was a close intimate 
of De La Chaise'"? and held a commission as a French Colonel. 
Bartholomé Tardiveau headed a company which contracted to 
import flour from the United States, and as proof of loyalty, 
reported that American Jacobins threatened to confiscate the com- 
pany boats. However, in one instance, when a company boat was 
detained in the United States, it was released after twenty-four 
days at the behest of George Rogers Clark.''* In spite of his 
apparent reasons for loyalty to the Spanish government, Tardiveau 
was distrusted by the officials, while the public conception was that 
he was a “Sansculotte Jesuita’”’.)” 


For several months American agents and several French 
habitants very effectively tampered with the Indians which Lori- 


— Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 154 Reservada, op. cit.; Carondelet’s reply to Trudeau, 
New Orleans, March 3, 1794, A. G. I.. P. de C., 21 and draft in ibid., 28 

116 De Lassus succeeded Portell as commandant of New Madrid in 1796 and in 1799 became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Lonisiana. 

Vandenbenden was a Fleming who settled at Gallipolis and came to Louisiana in 1794. He 
built the first flour mill in the colony and in 1797 was engineer in charge of rebuilding the 
defenses at St. Louis under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Carlos Howard. He died on 
September 9, 1799. 

Charles Fremont de Laurier established a school in Ste. Geneviéve in 1796. 

Bartholomé Tardiveau had a permit to conduct trade between New Orleans and the United 
States in the early part of the 1780's. He died at New Madrid, February 23, 1801. 

117 In May of 1794, De La Chaise sent P. [Benjamin?] Tardiveau to Louisiana bearing 
letters dated May 28, 1794, to several of his relatives. In each letter De La Chaise deneribed 

his dejected con ition and asked for financial aid. 

118 Tardiveau to M. le Baron, New Madrid, June 2, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 210: Rousseau 
to Mon Gouverneur, aboard the galley la Venganza, at Nogales, June 29, 1794, ibid. 

119 Gayoso de Lemos to Carondelet, San Fernando de las Barrancas, July 18, 1795, A. G. L., 
P. de C., 198. 
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mier had collected at Cape Girardeau. The savages were told that 
their old French Father was going to free them from the Spanish 
King, whereas Lorimier wished to put them in a position to be 
killed by their ancient friends. By May, 1794, there were only a 
few Cherokees and Loups remaining at the post. After consider- 
able effort on the part of Lorimier, Vallé, De Luziére, Trudeau, and 
Bernardo Pratte, many of them were persuaded to return to the 
post.12° 


As St. Louis was the center of the fur trade, it suffered the 
most from the poor market in peltries. The important merchants 
were reluctant to finance expeditions, and a considerable group 
of traders, trappers, voyageurs, and merchants congregated in the 
town. Certainly this group talked of the events in France, and 
their inevitable quarreling and rowdyism gave an appearance of 
a rebellious spirit. 


Lieutenant-Governor Zenon Trudeau was very popular in St. 
Louis and in general was very moderate in his application of 
the Spanish laws, especially if the welfare of his subjects was 
involved. In spite of ill feeling in the post due to the economic 
situation, it is very doubtful whether there were any important 
affronts to authority and government. 


In January 1794, Trudeau wrote a private letter to Portell 
congratulating him upon the good order existing in New Madrid. 
In this letter he also stated that in his command, he was entirely 
abandoned by his militia, with only forty men and a poor fort 
to resist the invaders.'*!_ Whatever might have been the reason for 
writing this letter, Trudeau does not seem to have made any official 
reports concerning disloyalty or sedition in St. Louis. 


As soon as the reports of Clark’s preparations were verified, 
Trudeau called the militias of San Carlos, San Fernando and 
Videpoche to reinforce that of St. Louis. Trudeau had the utmost 
confidence in the militia officers and reported that the men were 
well disposed toward the government. However it was necessary 


120 Rousseau to Carondelet, - board the galley La Venganza, at New Madrid, May 8, 1794, 
copy certified by Vidal - A. G. P. de C., 211; Lorimier to Monsieur, Cape Girardeau, 'Febru- 
ary 12, 1794, A. G. I., P. de o. 210. 

Lorimier to pr Rl Cape Girardeau, September 6, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 212A. See 
also Vallé to Portell, No. 1, Ste. Genevieve, January 22, 1794, ibid. 209 ; Harangue fait aux 
siz nations. .. , Cape Girardeau, February 8, 1794, ibid., 210. 

Two Americans were arrested for this activity and ae least one Frenchman, Michel la 
Source was indicted.—Rousseau to Carondelet, aboard the galley La Venganza, at New Madrid, 
SB; Vallé to Carondelet, Ste. Geneviéve, March 28, 1795, 

1 

121 Trudeau to Portell, St. Louis, January 10, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 28. rte Ay sent 

a copy of this personal letter to Gayoso de Lemos.—A copy certified by Vidal is in ibid., 
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that two-thirds of the militia was made up of vagrants, whites 
and mestizos. These men were used to a free and hardy life, and 
though valuable as fighters were very difficult to control. Trudeau 
compared them to “the most rustic Indians,” blaming their insub- 
ordination upon ignorance, and certainly not upon sedition or lack 


_of loyalty.!*? 


To the contrary, during the first few weeks of the year the 
leading citizens of the town showed a strong inclination to sup- 
port the government and to defend themselves, and many others 
followed their example. In spite of inadequate tools and frozen 
ground, a considerable amount of work was done on the fort by 
the inhabitants and the militia without cost to the royal treasury. 
But as St. Louis had more than its share of the rabble, there was 
always a certain group which was viewed with suspicion and 
distrust.?** 


Most of the adverse reports concerning the situation at 
St. Louis were transmitted by Portell at New Madrid. When 
early in the spring, Rousseau arrived at New Madrid with the 
galleys, he sent reports to Carondelet which seem to have been 
based entirely upon Portell’s gossip. 


Trudeau’s command was said to be full of canaille who should 
be arrested and sent to New Orleans. In June, Rousseau sent 
Francois Langlois with a galley to St. Louis to arrest and transport 
those who were known to be dissenters. Trudeau vehemently 
denied knowledge of any persons who merited being sent to New 
Orleans, which occasioned Rousseau to comment that the lieutenant- 
governor was too good to the people. Rousseau believed that there 
was sufficient proof to warrant the arrest of many Frenchmen, 
and some renegade Spaniards as well.!** 


Cerré was described as the leader of the people, and Rousseau 
charged that both he and Jean Marié Papin were spreading infor- 
mation and counseling the inhabitants against the government.!** 
Trudeau’s defense to the Governor-General was that the inhabitants 
had openly vowed loyalty and that they had given no indications 


122 Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 153, St. Louis, January 15, 1794, original in A. G. I., P. 
de C., 122A, and certified copy enclosed with Carondelet to Las Casas, No. 105 Reservada, 
February 27, 1794, in ibid., 1447. 

138 Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 166, St. Louis, March 20, 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 125. 

124 Rousseau to Mon Gouverneur, aboard the galley La Venganza at Nogales, June 29, 1794, 
A. G. I.. P. de C., 210; Of. Portell to Gayoso de Lemos, New Madrid, March 19, 1794, ibid., 47. 

196 Rousseau ‘to Mon Gouverneur, June 19, 1794, op. cit. 

Gabriel Cerré was a leading merchant of St. Louis. 

This is Jean Marié Papin. See notes in Missouri Historical Society, Collections, III, No. 1, 
p. 76, 77, 88, 89, 90. 
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of bad faith; that there were so few partisans of the revolution 
in the country that he could not understand why they should be 
suspected.}76 


By summer it was well known that the expedition against 
Louisiana had been repudiated by Fauchet and that neither De La 
Chaise nor Clark had money to further their plans.’*7 In coépera- 
tion with Trudeau, the merchants found means to rehabilitate their 
trade. Their energies were directed toward new trade channels 
and toward keeping their allies, the British, from usurping their 
monopoly.8 


Minor incidents of sedition developed during the next year 
and a half, but there was no indication of general unrest as was 
evident in the lower part of the colony. The new immigrants con- 
tinued to be viewed with suspicion and a few of them were arrested. 
In March 1795, Louis Coyteux was sent to New Orleans under 
armed guard. Although he had been in the colony but a few 
months, he was defended by Vallé because he had informed the 
government of a Frenchman who had been tampering with the 
Indians.'!*® Another, citizen Bonnevié, posed as a fugitive from 
the French Revolution and talked of returning to France at the 
risk of his life. Nonetheless he was observed among the Indians 
and aroused the suspicions of the officials in the Spanish Illinois 


by wearing a cocked hat and expressing his opinions in favor of 


the French Republic. Upon his arrest, a description of the province 
of Louisiana and another of the Illinois country was found amongst 
his effects. It was inferred from the style that these were to be 
forwarded to the French Convention. Bonnevié was arrested at 
New Madrid, and transferred to a prison in New Orleans.'*° 


126 Trudeau to Mon Général, St. Louis, July 14, [157], 1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 197. In 
a letter of June 8, 1794, Trudeau informed Carondelet that it had been a long time since the 
country had enjoyed such great tranquillity and that the inhabitants were pleased that the 
invasion had not materialized. 

127 Fauchet’s proclamation of March 6, 1794 as published in a Philadelphia newspaper is 
in A. H. A. Report, 1897, 629. It is also published in French and in English in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, April 26 and May 3, 1794. 

Rousseau to Mon Gouverneur, aboard the galley La Venganza, at Ecores & Margot, April 18, 
1794, A. G. I., P. de C., 210. 

128 The application of the reglamento concerning trade in 1793, stimulated trade with the 
United States and Canada and the Company of the Discoverers of the Missouri was organized. 
See Abraham P. Nasatir, “Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Mississippi, 1786-1796", loc. cit.; 
“The Formation of the Missouri Company’, in Missouri Historical Review, XXV, No. 1; 
“Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Missouri’, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, 
Nos. 3, 4 (December 1929-March 1930). 

129 Vallé ‘to Carondelet, Ste. Geneviéve, March 28, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 2371. Of. 
Trudeau to Vallé, St. Louis, March 4, 1795, Missouri Historical Society, Vallé Collection. 

180 De Lassus to Carondelet, New Bourbon, December 3, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 211: 
De Luziére to Gayoso de Lemos, New Bourbon, October 2, 1795, ibid., 212A; an unsigned 
certification addressed in the name of the Governor, New Orleans, November 20, 1795, A. G. I., 
P. de C., 119. This certification states that Bonnevié was imprisoned for political reasons only. 
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Rumors of a revival of Clark’s expedition came to the Spanish 
Illinois from time to time, but the inhabitants settled back to their 
primitive and haphazard agriculture and trade with the Indians.'* 


V 


At the end of the war, France expected to force Spain to 
return Louisiana as part of the price for peace. But the Spanish 
Minister, Godoy, stubbornly refused, and France had to be content 
with the Spanish part of Santo Domingo. However, Spain became 
pressed for a strong defensive alliance against England, and the 
French statesmen took this occasion to renew their efforts to 
recover the colony. Confident of her ability to coerce the weaken- 
ing Spanish government, France laid plans to occupy the entire 
Mississippi Valley, which would enable her to dominate the eastern 
part of the United States.'!** 


Since Spain had failed in her efforts to make Louisiana a 
protective barrier between New Spain and the aggressive English 
- and Americans, France offered to raise a strong bulwark. For 
that purpose, reliance could be placed upon the attachment for 
France among the inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley. This 
became a dominant factor in the French policy towards Louisiana. 
A strong love for France, supported by adequate military backing, 
would reduce the American backwoodsmen to dependency upon 
French authority, and indirectly be a dominating influence upon 
the policies of the Federal government. Expecting an immediate 
transfer of the colony, France renewed commissions to George 
Rogers Clark and received encouraging assurances of support.'** 
An attempt to revive the ancient friendship of the Indians for the 
French was made through Samuel Fulton and a Spanish Indian 
agent, Milfort. 


In 1796, General George Victor Collot was sent into the Ohio 
Valley to reconnoiter and make a military report.'** When his work 


181 De Lassus to Carondelet, December 3, 1795, op. cit. Michaux to De Luziére de Laze 

sic.], Kaskaskias, December 2, 1795, enclosed with De Lassus to Carondelet, New Bourbon, 

mber 5, 1795, A. G. I., P. de C., 211.—Michaux was captured later by a galley and stated 
that his information had been obtained from American newspapers. 

183 For the ere | of the retrocession see Arthur Preston Whitaker, ‘““The Retrocession 
of Louisiana in Spanish Policy”, in American Historical Review, XXXIX, 454-476. 

188 Frederick Jackson Turner, “Documents on the Blount Conspiracy, 1795-1797", in 
American Historical Review, X, 271. 

134 See correspondence of Collot with the Spanish Minister, in ibid., 577-587, and Collot, 
in North America. 

a geographical treatment of Collot’s journey see Giuseppe Caraci, “‘I] generale francese 

Gior vhs Enrice Vittorio Collot ed il suo viaggio nell’ America Settentrionale 1796”, in Atti d. 
XX/1 Con nternazionale degli Americaniste, Roma, settembre, 1926, (2 volumes, [Rome], 
1928), "519-648, 
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was finished in the American West, he ascended the Mississippi 
to St. Louis, and was received in that village with interest and 
respect. He then descended the river to the Capital. Reports 
of his activities preceded him, and when he arrived at New Orleans 
he was arrested. He had traveled far beyond the limits set by his 
passports and had made sketches of many forts and towns along 
the Mississippi River. Furthermore, he had gained the confidence 
of many prominent persons, and to several he secretly confided 
that the retrocession was practically consummated. In spite of 
his arrest he wished to appear a friend of Spain, and gave the 
Governor-General news of an impending invasion of Upper Lou- 
_isiana by the British from Canada. At the same time he gave 
Carondelet undeniable reports of the shabby defenses of Upper 
Louisiana. In an effort to gain Carondelet’s confidence, Collot 
related that one of the lesser merchants of St. Louis had inquired 
about the retrocession and complained against the trade mo- 
nopoly.!** Soon thereafter he was placed aboard a vessel for the 


United States. 


Within a short time the Governor was informed that the 
visit of the French General had reawakened the love for France 
among the people of Upper Louisiana. His informant stated that 
St. Louis was in open revolt and that a society of San-culottes 
had been formed. This organization frequently sponsored public 
dances where the singing of revolutionary couplets was part of the 
diversions. On the twenty-second of September these Jacobins 
had the audacity to serenade the leading citizens of St. Louis, 
including the curate, and wished them a “Happy New Year” in 
the revolutionary French manner.'*° 


As Spain lacked the power to defend the colony, Carondelet 
_ depended upon the loyalty of the inhabitants to restrain aggressors. 
In a notoriously turbulent province, each rumor of sedition became 
a breach in the frontier defense. At this same time, an expediente 
relative to the dissensions that had occurred in the post of Natchi- 
toches was being prepared. Reviewing this evidence of a narrowly 


135 Cf. post, note 143. 

- 186 Carondelet, letter of instructions to Howard, Reservada, November 26, 1796, A.'G. I., 
P. de C., 2364, (Library of Congress transcript), and translated in Missouri Historical Society, 
Collections, III, 71-91; Louis Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, (2 volumes, Chicago, 1909), 
II, 123-132; and excerpts translated in Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, XVIII, 449-452. 
Three letters which are almost identical, all dated December 1, 1796: Carondelet to Prince of 
Peace, No. 85 Reservada, A. H. N. Estado, 3900, Carondelet to Azanza, No. 1 Reservada, 
A. H. N. Estado, 3900 and translated in Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, II, 133-138: and 
Carondelet to Las Casas, A. G. I., P. de C., 178B. 

This evidence of sedition in St. Louis has been accepted at face value by many historians 
since 1908. Dr. Whitaker appreciates Carondelet’s nervous state of mind and describes the 
conspiracy as ‘“Jacobinism rampant in St. Louis’’, but does not attempt to refute the story. 
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averted general insurrection, the Governor-General was justified, 
perhaps, in being over-fearful for the safety of Spanish Illinois. 


Though France no longer fostered an uprising in Louisiana, 
the people retained the revolutionary precepts. Further, it was 
well known that British and American statesmen were contem- 
plating using unrest in the Spanish colonies to their own advantage. 
Carondelet envisaged Upper Louisiana set up as an independent 
state which the Americans and British would help to maintain. 
Thus all of the lucrative fur trade would be diverted to Montreal 
and New York. To add to his distress, he learned that De La 
Chaise was returning to Louisiana to effect another uprising of 
the slaves.**7 


Sedition was not the only problem confronting Carondelet 
on this remote frontier. War with England was imminent, and 
Collot and others had brought rumors of a conquest of the province 
from Canada. The British had taken advantage of their alliance 
with Spain to penetrate far into Spanish territory in search of 
furs, and the Spanish court had sent orders to drive the unlicensed 
traders from the Missouri Valley.'** 


With these problems in mind, the Governor-General sent an 
Irish Catholic to lead a military expedition to the Illinois. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Carlos Howard was chosen for this mission and was 
given the title of Military Commandant of Upper Louisiana.’ 
In a lengthy letter of instructions he was ordered, among other 
things, to put the town of St. Louis in a respectable state of defense, 
to quell the sedition, to break up the Jacobin club, and send the 
leaders to New Orleans for trial and punishment.'*® Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howard undoubtedly realized that hearsay and rumor were 
the sources of the Baron’s information. At any rate, he made the 
most of the freedom of action which his instructions permitted 
him, and adopted a policy of discriminating conciliation. 


When Howard arrived at New Madrid in the latter part of 
March, 1797, he requested of Charles DeHault De Lassus, then 


1387 Carondelet’s letters of December 1, 1796, cited in the note above. 

Yrujo to Prince of Peace, No. 20, Philadelphia, January 16, 1797, A. H. N. Estado, 3896 
bis., apartado 2. . 

188 British penetration into the Missouri Valley was. one of the reasons given for declaring 
war.—Real Cédula, dada en San Lorenzo, October 7, 1796, certified copy in A. G. I., P. de C., 
181 and elsewhere. 

For a discussion of the British traders in the Missouri vo see; Abraham P. Nasatir, 

ississippi V ley Historical Review, XVI, 


139 Lieutenant-Colonel Carlos Howard was a native of Ireland. His services in the Floridas 
and Louisiana are proof of his unusual ability. I am at present preparing a study of this 
man’s work in Upper Louisiana. 

140 Carondelet’s letter of instructions to Howard, op. cit. 
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commandant of that post, full information concerning the pur- 
portedly seditious occurrences at St. Louis, as well as his recom- 
mendations for punishing the offenders and terminating their 
activities. De Lassus had very much the same information as the 
Governor-General, but he interpreted the actions of the French 
inhabitants of St. Louis as an effort to show affection for a govern- 
ment that they had been led to believe would soon be in control. 
When the people realized that a change in government was not 
forthcoming, the seditious activities had ceased. De Lassus recom- 
mended that punishment be withheld and the entire matter 


dropped.*! 

Upon reaching St. Louis, on April 27,42 Howard made a 
similar request of Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau regarding the 
“New Year’s” affair, and received a report immediately. The 
two men indicted by the Governor-General as leaders of the rebel- 
lion, Juan Marié Papin and Luis Coignard, were named as the 
sole offenders.1*? 


. Papin was a surly chap whose chief avocation was writing 
letters. Though Trudeau had never been the object of his satirical 
missives, earlier commandants had at times been inconvenienced 
by his complaints to the Capital. In 1794, Rousseau had accused 
him of being a leader of the people, but Trudeau did not permit 
his arrest. When in the first part of September, 1796, General 
Collot visited St. Louis, Papin found the opportunity to ask that 
wily Frenchman for verification of the rumors concerning the 
retrocession, adding that he could not live under the Spanish flag 
where all enterprises were awarded to a favored few. Collot had 
the lack of grace to report this incident to Trudeau and Carondelet. 
Papin received little encouragement from the General and left 
immediately for Vincennes for a stay of several months, thus 
avoiding participation in the events which followed.*** 


Collot’s statement that the province was soon to be retroceded 
seemed to be confirmed by reports from the Ohio and within a few 


141 Howard to De Lassus, New Madrid, March 29, 1797, and De Lassus to ae, ge a 
Madrid, April 1, 1797, originals in A. G. I., P. de C., 214; eee Pas enclosed with De 
Lassus to Carondelet, No. 54, New Madrid, April 18, 1797, in ibid., 

142 Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, May 26, 1797, A. G. I., p Me C., 206; Howard to 
iter ae +4 Louis, May 8, 1797, ibid., 35; Morales to Carondelet, New ’ Orleans, July 11, 

An error which has been copied in several places states; “Howard must news reached 8t. 
Louis in February, 1797’’.—Missouri Historical iety, Collections, III, No. 1, ° 

143 Letters of Howard to Carondelet, St. Louis, May 18, 1797, and = he Bn to Howard, 
i aan Be St. Louis, April 29, 1797, originals in A. G. | P. de G., 214, and certified copies 
n 

For biographical material see Missouri Historical Society, Collections, III, No. 1, 71, passim. 
This boy orl is undoubtedly Jean Marié Papin and not Jean Marié Pepin. 
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days Andrew Todd brought similar rumors from Canada. Todd 
was an English merchant who had been granted a monopoly of the 
Spanish trade above the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, and was 
quite worried about the consequences of the rumored retrocession. 
Several of his friends joked with him about the matter, and their 
jibes resulted in a wager in which Bernardo Pratte and others 
offered to finance a dance if the news were not affirmed. 


This affair was held during the night of September 21 and 
as part of the night’s diversions everyone poked fun at Todd by 
drinking toasts to the one who should pay the wager. As day 
broke, Louis Coignard remembered that it was the day of the 
French “New Year” and after consultation with Todd, Pratte, and 
Bernardo Sarpy,!** it was decided that each one should kiss his 
partner as a “New Year’s” greeting. In this agreeable manner 
the party broke up and Coignard, a bit inebriated, left the party in 
the company of the violinists and several girls. They wandered 
from house to house wherever there might be young ladies, wishing 
them a “Happy New Year” and using this greeting as a pretext 
to get a kiss and a glass of wine from each one. 


This harmless entertainment was the chief basis for Caron- 
delet’s concerns. However it was entirely without political ante- 
cedents or consequences, and Trudeau did not take the trouble to 
reprimand those involved. Though there were continuous reports 
of the retrocession in the American newspapers, the people soon 
ceased to give them credence. Trudeau firmly denied that there had 
been any revolutionary songs, clubs, demonstrations, or seditious 
writings.'* 


While his troops and equipment were being disembarked the 
military commandant conducted a “most exact inquiry” and found 
that Trudeau’s report was correct in all of its major details. 
Obviously, to have described the indiscretions of Papin or Coignard 
as criminal or seditious, would have been ridiculous.‘47 Upon 
learning of Colonel Howard’s investigations, the leading citizens 
of St. Louis petitioned him to forgive their transgressions and 
begged him not to believe the rumors spread against their fidelity 
and good character. They excused the actions of Papin and Coig- 


145 Sarpy had been distrusted by Gayoso de Lemos during the war with France.—Gayoso 
de Lemos to Portell, Copia Reservada, Natchez, November 4, 1793, A. G. I., P. de C., 208A. 

ty Howard to Carondelet, May 18, 1797, op. cit.; Trudeau to Howard, April 29, 1797,. 
op. cit. 
147 Howard to Carondelet, May 18, 1797, op. cit. 
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nard as the exuberance of youth made loquacious by wine too freely 
imbibed.?*8 

Thus, Howard was afforded an opportunity to take exemplary 
action, yet demonstrate the mercy and good will of the Governor- 
General and ingratiate himself with the French population. He 
called an assembly of all the officials, ex-officials, militia, and the 
influential residents of St. Louis. The tenor of Carondelet’s instruc- 
tion in regard to the matter was presented to this body, and 
. emphasis was placed upon his obligation to send the offenders to 
New Orleans. The citizens entered a plea for leniency for the two 
men. In response Howard granted a respite, which was grate- 
fully received by the offenders. 


It was arranged for them to embark on a galera with Captain 
Garcia and under his surveillance to await further orders from 
the Governor-General. They remained in this probationary state 
until the latter part of July, when Howard was ready to leave 
St. Louis and then were informed of Carondelet’s disposition of 
the case and were released subject to the Governor’s orders. 
Shortly afterwards Carondelet granted them a full pardon.'*® 


Aside from a mild comment to his superior that, for appear- 
ances’ sake, Trudeau should have inflicted some sort of punishment, 
Colonel Howard persisted in his conviction that the entire matter 
was of little consequence, and informed Carondelet that the news 
he had received had been enormously exaggerated."*° Had the 
charges been more serious, or had the men been of greater impor- 
tance in the town, a serious defection might have arisen at a time 
when unity for defense was both necessary and desirable. Through 
Howard’s skillful handling the whole affair assumed its true pro- 
portions, and an unpleasant situation was quickly smoothed out 
and forgotten.'*! 


Governor-General Carondelet should not be criticized for 
accepting too readily reports of sedition in Upper Louisiana. There 
was ample precedent for such occurrences, and, while France was 
no longer interested in révolutionizing Spanish America, many 


148 Citizens of St. Louis to M. Charles Howard, St. Louis, May 12, 1797, A. G. I., P. de C., 


149 Howard to Carondelet, May 18, 1797, op. cit.; Howard to Carondelet, St. Louis, May 31, 
1797, A. G. I., P. de C., 35; Howard to Trudeau, St. Louis, July 27, 1797, ibid., 131A; Caron- 
delet to Howard, New Orleans, July 17, 1797, ibid., 24. 

150 Howard to Carondelet letters of May 18 and May 31, 1797, op. cit. 

151 At about the same time that the citizens of St. Louis petitioned Howard for leniency in 
the affair a subscription was taken in which the leading citizens of the village gave fourteen 
hundred pesos in corvées and materials for the repair of the fort at St. Louis. 
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American and British statesmen were anxious to profit by unrest 
within the Spanish colonies. 


During his administration Carondelet was confronted with a 
series of revolutionary problems arising in several parts of the 
province. In each instance, however, the rebellious subjects lacked 
leadership and unity. The Creoles of Louisiana, together with 
many Frenchmen, conspired against the Spanish government and 
stirred themselves to a patriotic fervor through inflammatory 
writings and spirited revolutionary songs. In some cases, they 
went so far as to intimidate officials. Nevertheless, they failed to 
make a concerted effort to overthrow Spanish rule; instead they 
placed reliance upon French successes in Europe and military 
prowess to effect their liberation. Because of this apathy, though 
at the cost of many concessions, Carondelet was able to conserve 
Spanish domination in Louisiana. | 


The motivating forces of the revolutionary movement in the 
province were largely economic. In 1790, Spain was still a great 
despotic power, able to enforce her archaic commercial regulations, 
but during the course of the war many privileges had to be con- 
ceded temporarily. Moreover, after 1795, while Spanish power 
diminished, the colonists retained many of these concessions. 


Thus despotism was reduced to a figment and it became 
increasingly easy to evade commercial regulations. The balance of 
the decade was a period of unprecedented prosperity which the 
habitants were not anxious to jeopardize by change. 


J, 


THE SCHISM OF 1805 IN NEW ORLEANS 


Edited by STANLEY FAYE 


INTRODUCTION 


When Spain received from France the cession of Louisiana 
a royal order of October 17, 1767, directed that all non-Spanish 
priests and monks in Spanish colonies should be sent to Spain.’ 
Need continued for twenty-four clergymen in the colony.* Fray 
Cirilo de Barcelona, arriving as Cuba’s vicar-general, necessarily 
permitted the French Capuchin pastors to remain for a while. 
Neither he nor the Bishop of Cuba could appoint any but a Spanish 
Capuchin to a post in Louisiana.* 


Successive Spanish missions, sent for terms of twelve years’ 
service each,‘ brought more Spanish Capuchins to Louisiana to 
take the places of the French. A royal order of October 24, 1779, 
informed the governor that the king had just named for the colony 
five Capuchin friars including Fray Antonio de Sedella,> whem 
French creoles were to know as Pére Antoine. 


The Spanish friars could preach only in Spanish.° Louisiana 
creoles spoke little but French. There were many English-speaking 
people both in New Orleans and in the easterly regions that Great 
Britain ceded to Spain. In 1791 Fray Cirilo, now auxiliary bishop 
of Louisiana and the Two Floridas, sent the Spanish ministry a 
petition’ that caused the Reverend Francois de Gaze and the 
Reverend Alexandre Viel to be authorized for Louisiana. It also 
brought several Irish priests, educated at the Spanish college of 
Salamanca. 


Four Irish priests of the same origin assigned to the region 
of Natchez had reached New Orleans early in 1788.8 A mission 


1 Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, Legajo 80-1-1. 

27 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-6-6, No. 1, Colonia de la Luisiana, year 1767, précis of Ulloa’s 
correspondence. 

* AGI, Papeles de Cuba, Legajo 25-B, Thirso y Henrriquez to Carondelet, July 16, 1792. 

* Cf. AGI, PdeC, Legajo»1458, Bishop Pefialver’s statement, Jan. 4, 1796. 

5 Luis Mariano Pérez, Guide to the Materials for American History in Cuban Archives 
(Washington, 1907). p. 101, No. 432. 

* AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-5-22, Carondelet to Bajamar, July 25, 1792. 

7 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-5-22, Bishop Cirilo to Porlier, May 18, 1791, précis. 

8 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 87-1-21, Navarro to VAldez, Feb. 18, 1788. 
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of five sailing from Coruna about May 1, 1792, for service in 
country churches included the Reverend Patrick Mangan, who 
went eventually to St. James’ Parish. The Reverend John Brady 
followed three years later and during a long term occupied the 
pastorate of Baton Rouge.’ 


With the mission of 1792 came also the Reverend Patrick 
Walsh, the most capable one among these priests from Salamanca. 
The Spanish government had sent him “destined to the spiritual 
care of the English domiciled in [New Orleans] in the manner 
that may be arranged by the Reverend Bishop of Havana.”'! That 
prelate appointed him also ecclesiastical judge,!* but it was the 
intendancy in New Orleans that gained for him from the king 
the position of chaplain of the Charity Hospital.'* Apparently by 
virtue of his office as pastor of the foreigners (vicario fordneo 
if not vicarus forane) he was chaplain of the Ursuline Convent,!4 
where the anti-Spanish majority of the sisters’® had asked for a 
chaplain of their own.'® Among all the priests in Louisiana Father 
Walsh was exceeded in dignity by none unless it should be Fray 
Antonio de Sedella, pastor of Orleans parish. 


Born in November of 1748,'7 Fray Antonio was nearly 32 
years old when he came to New Orleans in 1780. A story told of 
hig romantic youth endeared him to romantic creoles. Falsified 
in the mouth of an enemy it combined later with a later story to 
seem a scandalous reproach.'* In the year 1789 Fray Antonio 
was vicar-general’® in the absence of Bishop Cirilo when Acting- 
Governor Mir6é exiled him and the Spanish Inquisition to Cadiz.*° 
Bishop Cirilo drew up an indictment against his vicar-general. 
The affair assumed the aspect of a disagreement between church- 
men. The diocese of Havana sent an inspector to investigate it.?! 
Fray Antonio returned to New Orleans high in the favor? of the 


® AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2317-2, Bajamar to ~ governor-intendant, March 18, 1792, Legajo 
2368, Hasset to Salcedo and Casa Calvo, Dec. 6, 1803. 

10 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2317-2, Gardoqui to oo intendant, April 12, 1795: Nacogdoches 
Archives (Texas State Capitol, Austin), Ugarte to ElguezAbal, April 10, 1804. 

11 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2317-2, Bajamar to the governor-intendant, March 18, 1792. 
ne 2 AGI, enema Legajo 14, Foronda statement, Jan. 14, 1796, enclosure, Walsh statement, 

13 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2317-2, Liagunos to the intendant, Feb. 15, 1795. 

14 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-5-22, Consejo de las Indias, Minutes, Dec. 22, 1797. 

18 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-6-16, Miré to Sonora, March 24, 1787, No. 199. 

16 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-6-17, Miré and Navarro to — Feb. 20, 1788. 

17 Louisiana Historical Quarterly, II, 25. 

18 John Dawson Gilmary Shea, The ‘History 7) = Catholic Church within the Limits of the 
United States (4 v.; New York, 1886-92), II, 548 

19 Of. AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-6-17, Miré to ne Nov. 12, 1788, third enclosure. 

2° Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, History of Louisiana, (New York, 1854), III, 269-71. 

31 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-5-22, Carondelet to Bajamar, July 25, 1792. 
ai rs oY. a AdeSD, Legajo 87-4, papeles por agregar, Consejo de las Indias to the king, 
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new bishop, the Most Reverend Luis de Pefialver y Cardenas, under 
whom he served again as pastor of the parish. 


Father Walsh and Fray Antonio represented early in the 
nineteenth century two forces that late in the eighteenth century 
had come to collision in the Mississippi Valley. Spain had recog- . 
nized in the province of Louisiana only the value of a buffer 
between her rich southwestern domain and the new and aggressive 
Anglo-American republic of the seaboard. Aaron Burr’s conspiracy 
of 1805-06 was neither the first nor the last of many projects by 
which Americans, if not their central government, hoped to gain 
entrance into adjoining Spanish territories. 


Spanish resistance to American pressure lost its strength on 
October 1, 1800, in the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, whereby 
Spain ceded Louisiana to France. The armistice of October l, 
1801, and the Peace of Amiens in the following March ended 
current warfare between France and Great Britain and invited 
the former power to prepare for reoccupying the lower Mississippi 
valley. On October 15, 1802, the Spanish royal order was signed 
for delivery of the province to France. On April 30, 1803, France 
ceded Louisiana to the United States. 


Legality of this cession on the part of France was doubtful 
at best. Spain protested immediately. In New Orleans in March 
of 1805 the Marqués de Casa Calvo, Spanish commissioner for the 
transfer of Louisiana, took advantage of a point in canon law to 
maintain Spanish colonial influence until Spain should be able, 
as Spaniards were hoping, to take possession of the province again. 


The resultant religious schism arose not at all through the 
desire of the Spanish Capuchin pastor Fray Antonio de Sedella. 
Casa Calvo created the schism. For his political purpose and the 
benefit of his king that former governor of Louisiana battled the 
ambition and defied the wrath of an Irish priest to whom Spain 
had given an education and a career. 


The schism made Fray Antonio, always most loyal of 
Spaniards, an American citizen.2 It bred in him a horror of other 
Irish priests, such as Father Brady and Father Mangan.** It threw 
Father Walsh into the reluctant arms of the American courts.2° It 
caused Father Walsh within four months to enter even into the 

23 Dunbar Rowland, ed., gy Letter Books of W. C. ©. Claiborne, 1801-1816 (6 v.: 
Jackson, Miss., 1917), IV, 25- 26, 
34 Nacogdoches Archives, Sedalia ‘to Cordero, July 6, 1806; Archivo General rd ee His- 


toria, Operaciones de Guerra, Notas Diplomifticas, v. 1, Sedella to Onis, Dec. 29, 
25 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 179, Casa Calvo to Caballero, June 27, 1805. 
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Burr conspiracy~* and thus to justify if only in secret the action 
that Casa Calvo had taken against him. 


Rearrangement among colonial prelates created opportunity 
for the schism. The Most Reverend Juan Joseph Diaz de Espada 
y Landa, who during several years past had exercised episcopal 
authority in Havana,?* was promoted to that vacant see on August 
11, 1800.28 To the archepiscopal see of Guatemala, vacant since 
February, the Spanish government nominated first in 1800 the 
Bishop of Chiapa in Mexico, who died before the nomination had 
been made in Spain.*” Second choice fell upon the Bishop of Louisi- 
ana. Bishop Pefialver was summoned to Spain late in the year. 


With translation of Bishop Penalver effective to the see of 
Guatemala the see of Louisiana would become vacant, the bishop’s 
appointments would become invalid and administration of the 
diocese would pass to the chapter of canons.*® The chapter con- 
sisted of two members only, Thomas Canon Hasset and Francisco 
Canon Pérez Guerrero, chosen and appointed by royal acts of 
December 18, 1793, and August 6, 1794. Father Pérez Guerrero 
was at that time a retired naval chaplain living in Spain.*! 


Father Hasset, an Irish priest, had been appointed December 
16, 1778, as pastor of the Mosquito Inlet district south of St. 
Augustine, Florida. By royal acts of 1781 and 1782 he was 
transferred to a mission as schoolmaster in Philadelphia, but’ 
without taking up such a voyage found himself retransferred to 
St. Augustine.*? There he held combined the duties of parish 
priest, ecclesiastical judge and vicar-general of East Florida. There 
he prepared the plan for popular education** by which he is perhaps 
best known today. 


Until such time as the see of Louisiana should become vacant 
Bishop Penalver acted in 1800 under general authority given him 
in Rome, September 14, 1794,** to appoint Canon Hasset as his 
vicar-general. Thus jurisdiction would pass smoothly from bishop ¢ 
to vicar-general and, upon vacancy, to the chapter, of which Canon 


26 Of. Mathew Livingston Davis, Memoirs of Aaron Burr (2 v.; New York, 1836-37), II, 
371, 382. 

27 Of. AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-5-22, J. Joseph to the king, April 6, 1793. 

28 Pius Bonifacius Gams, Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae (Leipzig, 1931) 152. 

29 Francisco Antonio de Fuentes y Guzm4n, Historia de Guatemala (2 v.; Madrid, 1883), 
207-08. 

30 Copia 1-A and Copia 14, below. 

31 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2317-2, Taranco to the royal officers of Louisiana, Dec. 20, 1794. 

82 Pérez, p. 55, No. 175, p. 84, Nos. 331, 332; Shea, Il, 551-52. 

83 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo, 86-6-15, Zespedes to Sonora, Dec. 25, 1786, and enclosure. 


3¢ Shea, II, 581. 
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Hasset was a member. Apparently in order that, in case of Canon 
Hasset’s death, administration should be kept as long as possible 
from the inexperienced hands of Canon Pérez Guerrero, Bishop 
Penalver gave to Father Walsh, the experienced and capable vicario 
fordneo, appointment as vice-vicar-general (teniente de vicario). 
This would become effective only in case of Canon Hasset’s death 
or disability. In any case Father Walsh’s appointment, like that 
of Canon Hasset as vicar-general, would become void if the see 
should become vacant. 


When Canon Hasset died in 1804, predeceased by Canon 
Pérez Guerrero, the see had been nearly two years vacant by reason 
of Bishop Pefialver’s translation to and occupation of the arch- 
episcopal see of Guatemala. Therefore the appointment of Father 
Walsh as vice-vicar-general never went into effect.® 


To succeed Bishop Pefalver in New Orleans the Spanish 
government passed over the candidacy of another Mexican prelate, 
Bishop Primo Feliciano Marin of Nuevo Léon.** On November 19, 
1800, it nominated the Franciscan Fray Francisco Porro y Peinado, 
former general of the Spanish Minorites. Bishop Porro’s appoint- 
ment at Rome appears to have taken place early in the following 
year,** but the new prelate remained in Italy** until autumn. When 
finally he landed in Andalusia to take up the ocean voyage that 
Archbishop Pefialver had waited to make with him*® news of the 
Franco-British armistice had preceded his arrival. 


Now it would be the duty of France to choose a bishop for 
Louisiana. Bishop Porro was advised not to sail. Under govern- 
mental orders*® he remained in southern Spain and on January 
17, 1803, was appointed to the newly vacant see ‘of Tarazona in 
Aragon.*! Archbishop Pefalver sailed alone. In Guatemala, on 
June 26, 1802, he took possession of his archdiocese.‘ 


Whoever may have held episcopal authority in Louisiana 
until this date, whether Archbishop Pefialver or Bishop Porro, 


35 Copia 1-A and Copia 14, below; cf. Shea, II. 589 and note. 

86 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2369, Casa Calvo to Bishop Primo, January 3, 1806. 

87 AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 87-4, papeles por agregar, Consejo de las Indias to the king, April 
9, 1801, enclosure. 

88 AGI, PdeC, Legajo 1618, Bishop Porro to Someruelos, Rome, Aug, 8, 1801, is calendared 
by Roscoe R. Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of the Documents relating to the History of the United 
States in the Papeles procedentes de Cuba deposited in the Archivo general de Indias at Seville 

(Washington, 1916.) 
“- aT AdeSD, Legajo 87-4, papeles por agregar, Consejo de las Indias to the king, May 
4° Of. same, same to same, Sept. 19, 1803, second letter. 

41 Gams, 79. 

42 Fuentes y Guzman, II, 207-08. 
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the Archbishop of Guatemala certainly was not Bishop of Louisi- 
ana after June 26, 1802. Archbishop Pefalver wrote to the canons 
in New Orleans telling them that his appointments there had 
ceased to have effect and that ecclesiastical jurisdiction had passed 
to the chapter.** | 


When the American flag was raised in New Orleans on 
December 20, 1803, Canon Hasset felt that the final question of 
jurisdiction as well as the question of nationality was settled. 
Three days later he wrote to Bishop Carroll of Baltimore to tell 
of his own intended departure from Louisiana and from his own 
capitular jurisdiction, “not doubting but it will very soon fall 
under your Lordship’s.’** Yet six months earlier the Spanish 
ambassador to France had protested to the French government 
concerning the cession of Louisiana to the United States, and since 
that time the Spanish minister to the United States had made 
similar and repeated protests.* 


Pressure exerted by the French persuaded Spain to cease her 
protests, but not to abandon her will to regain her lost province. 
President Jefferson’s people persisted in determination to keep 
their new purchase and to add to it the two Spanish provinces 
of Florida. This conflict of desires promised a war to come. 


Yet the question of nationality and therefore of episcopal 
jurisdiction in all three provinces was thought to depend ultimately 
not on the result of a Spanish-American war, but on which great 
power should prevail in the European conflict that had just broken 
out again between France and Great Britain. A bad guess on 
Rome’s part might be more embarrassing than no guess at all. 
Rome with customary discretion waited. On December 12, 1804, 
Spain hastened the date of decision by declaring war against 
Great Britain in support of her French ally. 


Such was the situation to which the Spanish commissioner 
in New Orleans made a contribution three months later. The 
beginning of his scheme, which the Spanish government was to 
enlarge, is described in a report made to Don José Antonio 
Caballero, Spanish Minister of War, by that commissioner himself, 
Don Santiago Calvo de la Puerta y O’Farrill, the Spanish-Irish 
Marqtés de Casa Calvo. 


‘® Copia 1-A and Copia 14, below. 

44 Shea, II, 582-84. 

45 Henry Adams, Alistory of the United States of America (9 v.; New York, 1889-91), 
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Casa Calvo appends to his report seventeen copias, or vouchers, 
to which he gives serial numbers from 1 to 17. Since some of the 
vouchers consist of several documents the translator without 
_ further notice adds symbols A, B, C, D to such copia numbers and 
makes corresponding changes to reference numbers in the texts. 
Likewise without further notice he modernizes the punctuation 
and translates various Spanish pronouns and adjectives by means 
proper antecedents. 


TRANSLATION OF THE DOCUMENTS 


[Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, Legajo 179, Casa 
Calvo’s retained copies of correspondence. | 


[Casa Calvo to Caballero, March 30, 1805; an oficio, 
unsigned.'] 


The agreement and concord that, with such inspiration to the 
faithful, had been preserved among the clergy for many months 
following the retrocession and sale of this province is now dis- 
turbed in a scandalous way by the same priest who, with a kind 
of color of title,? happened to be here at the head [of church 
affairs] and who, forgetting the many things that he owes to 
the Spanish nation, has come to the point of giving the greatest 
proofs of ingratitude, persecuting with monstruous hatred the 
Capuchin friar, His Majesty’s pastor of the Holy Cathedral Church 
here, Fray Antonio de Sedella. 


This person is the Irish priest from the College of Salamanca, 
Don Patricio Walsh, who, at the time of the translation of the 
Reverend Bishop Luis de Pefalver y Cardenas to the archepiscopal 
see of Guatemala, remained as teniente vicario with the canon Don 
Thomas Hasset and—the latter dying, as also the only remaining 
prebendary, Don Francisco Guerrero—continued in ecclesiastical 
government of this province; because, despite the provisions of the 
Holy Laws, neither the Reverend Bishop of Havana nor he of 
Baltimore—who, as the nearest prelates, could have taken charge 
of this Church—did do so, because of the distance or because they 
felt that they lacked resources and means for such action. 


I am informed that the Bishop of Baltimore replied to that 
effect to Canon Hasset almost at the very beginning, the point 


1 Oficio, letra de oficio, carta de oficio: a formal communication or dispatch as distinct 
from a letra or informal letter. The letras in this file are those beginning: Dear Sir. 

2 Titulo colorado: In canon law, that which has appearance of validity, but suffers a 
hidden defect that makes it void (Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada) . 
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having been referred to him. Document No. 1 is a copy of the 
reply that on July 28 the Reverend Bishop of Havana made to me 
after I had explained to him my uncertainties in the matter, as 
I informed Your Excellency in my report of the 25th [of .... 7] 
of the same year; concerning which that prelate learnedly and 
wisely judged that I should confine myself, until time might change 
the situation, to temporizing until the evangelical ministers who 
were here in His Majesty’s service should leave the province, con- 
sidering therein the good of Religion and the spiritual welfare of 
so many souls who were left abandoned by the scarcity of laborers 
in this vineyard, [all] with the greater satisfaction inasmuch as 
he noted the perfect harmony that reigned among the clergy here. 


In the month of October, when it was patent what devotion 
for the good of his parishioners and what general estimation was 
enjoyed by Father Fray Antonio de Sedella and the people were 
beginning to assert their decided desire to keep that friar here, 
although he had obtained from His Majesty permission to retire 
to his monastery—in reference to which in case of necessity the 
Catholics were intending to send a~yeverent petition to His 
Majesty—the demon of discord began to pour forth his furies 
and evil principles, which emanated from two European-French 

clergymen who were acting as assistant pastors and who, sur- 
prising the good faith of the Priest Patricio Walsh, sowed the 
darnel that so perniciously and harmfully has borne fruit. 


The latter began to permit himself violent acts of jurisdiction 
in contempt of the King’s authority and of my commission and, 
what is more, in greatly endangering Religion and the peace of 
conscience of the faithful here. 


Father Fray Antonio, His Majesty’s pastor of this parish, 
he appointed as assistant pastor, requiring of him that he alternate 
weekly with the two European assistant pastors, who were heaping 
the former with injuries, interfering with him and ill treating 
him. Although here I lacked both power and authority, still I 
considered that I had enough for summoning the said Priest 
Walsh and exhorting him to take intervention and to arrange 
things in such a way that each one might keep within the limits 
of his duties. As he had failed to present himself in the houses 
of my residence*® on the days when the Spanish people do so in 
order to show the gratitude and loyalty that they owe to the 


2A stereotyped and grandiose phrase. 
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Sovereign, I sent to him the Priest Sebastian Gili, Chaplain of 
the Commission, and also the Secretary, Don Andrés Lépez de 
Armesto,‘ to the end that they, with the greatest mildness and 
gentleness, might constrain him to bring back those unruly ones 
to reason and leave Father Antonio in quiet and peaceful pos- 
session of his pastorate, since the latter had even had the goodness 
to abandon to them the proceeds of the benefice in order that they 


might be appeased. 


This had been asked of me by the same Father Antonio when 
he orally recounted those events. 


The polite and courteous responses of the Priest Walsh, who 
at the same time poured forth eulogies and encomiums of Father 
Antonio, tranquilized me and even for some time suspended my 
judgment, until the bomb exploded and on the eighth of this March 
the latter found it necessary to send me a complaint in writing, 
recounting the continuous ill treatment that he was receiving from 
the two assistant Fathers, Fray Juan Pedro Koune,® paid by His 
Majesty, and the Priest Pedro Francisco L’Espinase,® appointed 
and remunerated by the municipality, or city council. In the copia 
No. 2 is shown the complaint that Father Sedella made to the 
Priest Walsh and the latter’s reply, taking the unnatural, violent 
and scandalous action that resulted in degradation of the former’s 
duty and office, as is seen in Symbols A and B, documents which 
support what I am saying and which caused him to make the 
response shown by Symbol C in this same copia. 


In view of such proceedings I could do no less than take 
[active] interest, being zealous although in a foreign land to 
_ preserve the respect that is owed to the Sovereign’s orders, and 
in an oficio I inquired of the Priest Walsh if he was acting with 
authority from the United States and, in that case, if he had : 
decided to remain or to go, as he had been ordered, to some other 
of His Majesty’s dominions, in order that I might take action 
on my own part. No. 3. 


No. 4, a copy of the response that the Priest Walsh gave me, 
demonstrates the perverse or scantily respectful way in which, 
evading the point, he answered, ridiculing a matter that ought 
to have been treated with all seriousness. 


4 Since 1772 teacher of the primary school. In 1779 he assumed in addition the duties 
of provincial secretary: AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 86-6-17, Miré to Porlier, April 1, 1788. . 


5 Jean-Pierre Koune. 
* Pierre-Francois L’Espinasse. 
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Nevertheless, for the sake of prudence and moderation and 
also the position I was in, I wrote him the oficio of which No. 5 
is a copy, inquiring a second time whether he was acting as a 
Spaniard or as an American, in order that, in the first case, 
he should conform to our wise laws and, in the second, that I 
might have reccurse to those of the United States in addition to 
the powers that belonged to me as Commissioner for the transfer 
of the province. | 


Time passed until the 16th without receiving a reply to the 
oficio sent on the 12th; but in this interim he did not omit 
carrying forward his design, since on that same 12th day Father 
Pastor Sedella forwarded to me the two papers Nos. 6 and 7. In 
the first is shown the violent action that the Priest Walsh took 
in suspending that friar, and in the second the order that he 
gave him that he should put at his disposition the registers, 
ornaments, sacred vessels and other precious possessions of the 
Parish of St. Louis that were in his care. Having considered what 
I ought to do I replied to the aforesaid Father Pastor with the 
oficio of which No. 8 is a copy. 


These facts came to the knowledge of the people, and while 
I was seeking to calm their minds and to prevent the loud schism 
and scandal that was developing, all the Catholics of this parish 
arose as one and in a body, asserting that as things had come to 
such a pass they would make use of the privilege that the freedom 
of the American government permits them and would appoint a 
pastor of their own choice, since the Priest Walsh was not accept- 
able to them. So with consent of the city council at the sound of 
the bell there gathered in the Cathedral Church more than four 
thousand souls, on Thursday the 14th, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
presided over by the Catholic aldermen; and although a large num- 
ber were holding their votes in writing in order to put them in 
the locked box prepared to receive them, the impatience and desire 
of the people showed itself so unmistakably that they all, all, by 
acclamation elected Father Antonio, whom they went to seek at 
his dwelling? and forcibly conducted to the Church, giving him 
the most complete satisfaction that he could wish for; and under 
these circumstances, after a courteous and polite discussion, this 
good friar decided to agree on condition that I as His Majesty’s 
Commissioner consent, in view of the fact that he was preparing 


* Habitacién: haps even at this early date the little house that for many years Fray 
Antonio occupied “back of the church.” 
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to go to Spain to enjoy the retirement that the King our Lord 
had conceded to him, and on condition that the Sovereign approval 
should be forthcoming. 


Thereupon the Catholics sent me a deputation in agreement 
with the city council—to which I replied favorably for the good 
of Religion and for that of the congregation—telling me that they 
would put a written memorial into my hands in order both to 
state the foregoing facts and to elucidate the points I am about 
to mention. 


Thus they presented me the paper No. 9, which, to save time, 
I referred to the consideration of the Judge-Advocate, who was 
on the point of sailing for Pensacola, causing him therefore to 
delay one day; and, at the same time asking a report from the 
Chaplain of the Commission, Don Sebastian Gili, meanwhile and 
in conformity with the advice that, in writing but informally, the 
same Judge-Advocate gave me I sent an oficio tothe aforementioned 
Don Patricio, telling him that if he considered himself a subject 
of our Sovereign I ordered him and exhorted him in His Majesty’s 
name to remove immediately from Father Antonio the suspension 
that he had imposed upon him, in order to calm those disorders 
and to avoid the greater disorder that was to be feared for Sunday 
the 17th, on which the people were determined that Father Fray 
Antonio should sing the parochial mass* and that all the other 
fathers should remain apart. Likewise, following the same advice, 
I required that he cease from the functions of ecclesiastical judge,® 
adding that for the sake of peace it would be well that he should 
go at the earliest possible moment to Havana to await the orders 
that His Majesty might be expected to give him. 


This is shown in copia No. 10. Nos. 11 and 12 are copies of 
the oficios addressed to the Judge-Advocate and the Chaplain of 
the Commission. 


While these two persons were preparing their report, I became 
the recipient of No. 13, in which the Priest Walsh comments with 
ridicule upon my oficio, proceeding with the levity and scant 
courtesy that it demonstrates. 


-Numbers 14 and 15 are the reports of the said Judge-Advocate - 
and of the Chaplain of the Commission, who authorized me to 


® Father Patrick Walsh was intending to say Mass on St. Patrick’s Day. 
. i quasi-governmental office under the fuero (extraterritoriality) of the Church in Spanish 
ominions. 
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respond to the delegates of the congregation of Catholics and to 
present them with certified copies thereof, to thank them for. 
their good offices and to express appreciation of the importance 
of not leaving this Catholic community without the spiritual 
counsel that Father Fray Antonio de Sedella may bring to them 
by serving the pastorate of the parish Church here. I consented 
that he should remain until His Majesty, to whom I was reporting 
on the events, should deign to decide the future of that vassal, 
not doubting that in his generous Royal piety he would be pleased 
to give approval, because of the supreme usefulness that at present 
uttaches to his functions in view of the circumstances in which 
the province now exists'® and the confidence that the faithful 
among this flock have placed in that friar. See No. 16. 


Since at the same time it was improper that the King’s orders 
and my representative office should remain so scandalously ridi- 
culed, for the third and last time I again asked the Priest Walsh 
on the 18th whether he considered himself a Spanish subject or 
a citizen of the United States—copia No. 17—to which up to now 
he has not deigned to reply, although one of his friends has sought 
to persuade him to do so, with good and friendly arguments, which 
he rejects and treats with high disdain. Therefore, upholding 
what little Royal authority belongs to me, I informed him that 
it was thought proper to suspend his salary after the first of 
September, in view of the fact that oficios from the Royal Treasury 
- had already said that all persons who should not leave the province 
should have no right to claim any salary after the last of August 
next since the Royal Treasury must not incur expenses that origi- 
_ nate in procrastination for his own private ends, until His Majesty 

may decide upon the example to be made of this person if he should 
come into his dominions, now that there is no other means of 
arresting the force and suspending the violence of his illegal acts 
and relieving that friar, who is in every way worthy of piety 
and Royal clemency. 


The results have been that Father Fray Antonio, not believing 
himself in conscience deserving of the punishment that the Priest 
Walsh, without authority and without reason, has decreed against 
him, and fortified by the opinion of the Judge-Advocate (the 
only jurist in canon law here at present) and by the report of 
the well informed Don Sebastian Gili, sang the parochial Mass 


10 A covert reference to the Spanish hope to regain Louisiana. 
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before a large assemblage of people on Sunday the 17th, a larger 
number being present on the 19th, the day of the feast of St. 
Joseph, when I attended in order to contribute to the peace of 
mind of some who were letting themselves be carried away by the 
rumors of the [Ursuline] nuns, who were beginning to exert 
influence by means of the devout negro women, causing these 
latter to say that all those who attended Father Antonio’s Mass 
were schismatists and were excommunicate. 


The people here, acting on their own authority, have appointed, 
with consent of the aldermen or city council—although that may 
not be necessary—five trustees of the Church property, who are 
to choose a treasurer from among their own number in order 
that, putting themselves in agreement with the pastor, they may 
arrange for supporting the Church, maintaining its ministers 
and managing the property of its endowment. 


They have formally asked me for the transfer of the parish, 
to which I have consented, appointing the Secretary in order that 
he may take part in the inventory and transfer of registers, 
ornaments, sacred vessels and other precious possessions of the 
Church, and appointing the Priest Don Sebastian Gili for the 
same duties in respect to the ecclesiastical archives. 


I do not doubt that we shall have to engage in a terrible 
struggle and to contend with numberless difficulties that will be 
raised by the mad passion of that Minister, who had passed as 
a moderate until the touchstone of superior authority revealed 
his true alloy; and I greatly fear that the city may be forced 
to take decisive action, as I myself should have done if it had 
been in my hands, in view of the fact that he is proceeding will- 
fully, making parish Churches out of the Church of the nuns 
and that of the Charity Hospital,!! where it already appears that 
preaching has begun on the matter. 


The French clergymen Father L’Espinase, assistant pastor 
paid by the city, has resigned ; but Walsh has immediately appointed 
another in order to carry out his design, and now more than ever 
is giving orders to all the parishes here and even to the two 
Floridas, without taking into consideration that the two canons 
of this Church have died and that this Church not only has had 
no bishop since the illustrious Pefalver, but even has been trans- 


11 Of both of which the chaplain was Father Walsh, who later eit Pave. the Ursuline Chapel 
as the only authorized place in the parish for the saying of Mass: 
Calvo to Caballero, June 27, 1805. 


Legajo 179, Casa 
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ferred to a foreign power, and that the two Floridas belong to 
the Bishop of Havana. 


For the same reason and in order to enforce the respect owing 
to the Majesty of our Sovereign, I have likewise suspended the 
salary of Father Fray Pedro Juan Koune, who is paid on account 
of the Royal Treasury. 

In order not to make this report more diffuse I have confined 
myself to the literal exposition of the facts supported by the 
documents that I enclose. I hope that my conduct in this difficult 
situation may merit Royal approval and that His Majesty will 
deign to extend his favors to the friar Fray Antonio de Sedella, 
who is willingly sacrificing himself through his ministry to the 
wishes of his parishioners. 


God keep Your Excellency many years. 

New Orleans, March 30, 1805. 

To His Excellency Don José Antonio Caballero. 
[Accompanying the foregoing are 17 copias. | 


[Copia 1, an oficio. The Bishop of Havana to Casa Calvo, 
July 28, 1804.] 


Having received Your Lordship’s'’? oficio of June 4 last in 
which you consult me concerning the uncertainties that you feel 
as to both the political and the ecclesiastical situation of your 
province in consequence of its having been transferred by our 
Sovereign to France and thereupon by the latter to the United 
States of America, I see that those uncertainties turn on the 
maintenance and jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical ministers whom 
His Majesty paid there and who were exercising their functions 
under direction and by delegation of a bishop who no longer 
exists for that country. 


In the first of your uncertainties, although it is not of my 
concern, being purely political, it is my view that since in matters 
civil and temporal the ministers of our Religion always follow 
and according to evangelical principles pertain to the nations or 
dominations wherein they reside, these latter are respectively 
those who should see that stipends be provided for them in the 
most fitting manner to recompense them for their services to 
the altars. 


13 Vuestra Sefioria. This title of address is Casa Calvo’s through official rank, and not 
because of his marquisate. 
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Such has always‘been the accepted practice in all countries, 
except when some nation has agreed to maintain its ministers 
through arrangement for some specified tribute. 


Therefore it does not seem to be the duty of our nation 
to maintain those whom we previously did have to maintain in 
your province, after the transfer of that province; and this is 
indicated by the situation that Your Lordship refers to me; the 
funds of the endowment and the real estate pertaining thereto 
having passed since the transfer to a treasurer named by the 
prefet of the French nation, since by this very fact it appears 
the duty is created of supporting that Church and its ministers, 
or of providing for them, whether or no the Catholic Religion 
be dominant there as in [France] the metropole. 


And by the same principle it will now be incumbent upon 
the United States to form the rules that pertain to this branch 
of government in political matters. 


As to the question of spiritual jurisdiction, which is Your 
Lordship’s second uncertainty and which ought not to embarrass 
you so much as me, the neighboring prelate, and for which also 
I thank very much Your Lordship’s good zeal in your just wish 
that it may not produce difficulties before it can be resolved, 
I must tell you that I also have felt uncertainty concerning the 
way in which the said jurisdiction was transmitted by its latest 
diocesan prelate to one of the canons there, as vicar (vicario), 
and to another, who was not a canon, as vice-vicar (teniente de 
vicario), and concerning how the exercise of jurisdiction ought 
to have proceeded after the translation of the said prelate to and 
his assumption of another Church." 


The attached copias Symbols A and B are copies of replies 
I made to corresponding questions, without doubting that the said 
jurisdiction had been well and validly exercised under one 
hypothesis or another, whether it was through common error and 
color of title, which is so-called in law and which has the same 
effectiveness as true title, or whether it was through tacit authori- 
zation from the neighboring prelate that the jurisdiction was 
‘continued, since it is by law his duty to inspect and administer 
the nearby Churches that remain without a pastor. 


18 *The special rights of canons are chiefly concerned with the government of the diocese 
on the death or translation of the bishop. As soon as the see becomes vacant, all the ordinary 
episcopal jurisdiction passes to the chapter, and all that by custom belongs to the bishop. ... . 
Owing to the dependence of the jurisdiction of the vicar on that of the bishop it ceases or is 
impeded with the latter. .... The office of the vicar-general expires with his death or resigna- 
tion; with the cessation of the bishop’s jurisdiction; with. ... . " (Catholic Encyclopaedia. 
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And in this latter sense perhaps jurisdiction belonged to me 
before the transfer to France and, in the interim before’ the 
aforesaid transfer to the United States, to the Bishop of Quebec, 
because he was the nearest and because by reason of ownership 
by the French nation he had in former times had charge of the 
capital and provinces where you are; and finally, in this latest 
status, to the Bishop of Baltimore, as resident and nearest in 
the United States. 


So I believe that in neither the ecclesiastical nor the political 
sense do the ministers [of Louisiana] come indeed beneath the 
Sovereignty of His Majesty or under inspection by prelates in 
His Majesty’s dominions; and so in relation to two other uncer- 
tainties on which I am consulted by the pastor of English Turn 
in that same province I am replying under to-day’s date as in 
the attached copia Symbol D, giving him my private opinion and 
not my opinion as prelate. 

It did not seem to me proper to proceed thus with respect 
to nearby Florida, which still remains under the domination of 
our Sovereign, since concerning that matter I have made the 
report a copy of which is Symbol C and the definite results of 
which are still pending, to my sorrow and to the disadvantage of 
that territory, since I have had no response except that of the 
Secretary of State, to the effect that His Majesty had been 
informed of it. 


All this I have believed worth while communicating to Your 
Lordship in order that, if you think proper, you may so inform 
the clergy there, to the end that they apply in the proper place 
for remedy for their orphaned condition; which is as much as 
I can say in reply to Your Lordship’s aforesaid oficio. 

God keep Your Lordship many years—Havana, July 28, 1804— 
Juan Jph, Bishop of Havana—(Rubric)—Sefior Marqués de Casa 
Calvo.'5 


[Copia 1-A, aletra. The Bishop of Havana to Canon Hasset, 
July 30, 1802.] 
Dear Sir: Having replied to your first, in which you advised 
me that your government had come to an end, since you had been 


so informed by the Archbishop of Guatemala because of his 


14The Spanish text says, desde, after. 
15 The rubric is the distinctive flourish of the pen that follows the signature, of which it 


is a legal part. 
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installation and assumption, and having told you that I had no 
word from the Home Government (Cdmara), as it could not be 
expected that I should have, for the reason that you suggest; I 
reply to your second, of like nature, adding that I believe that 
jurisdiction in ordinary has reverted to the Chapter (Cabildo) 
in Louisiana—which you say has not taken place because it has 
only two canons—because although when a Corps is composed 
of a much greater number the law requires at least three to 
constitute a Council (Capitulo), nevertheless when by Royal and 
Pontifical authority, as in this case, there are no more than two 
canons in one Church, just as these are the counsellors ex officio 
of the Bishop while he lives, so without a doubt they will be his 
representatives and successors in the jurisdiction after his death 
or translation unless for some special reason another arrangement 
has been made as in the second case, which is that you exercised'® 
jurisdiction in the name of the translated prelate until his installa- 
tion or assumption, which is the same as in the case of death. 


To this effect, I am informed, your prelate elected, confirmed 
and likewise, it seems, consecrated wrote to you gentlemen as 
to his Chapter. 


In this condition there are many Chapters, which are so 
called and are such, of two and even of one prebendary, which 
respectively exercise their rights under the status of a Corps 
that has been reduced to the number of two or of one; and the 
idea of His Holiness and of His Majesty could not have been 
otherwise in establishing your Church and other similar Churches 
without [incurring] serious difficulties that could not fail to arise. 


Thus I judge that you gentlemen should act in common accord, 
or each exercise a nonconflicting jurisdiction, or agree if possible 
that jurisdiction be exercised by one of you. 


God keep you many years—Havana, &c. [July 30] 1802— 
Senor Don T. Hasset—Juan Jph, Bishop of Havana. 


[Copia 1-B, a letra. The Bishop of Havana to Canon Pérez 

Guerrero, July 31, 1802. ] 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours in which you informed me of 
the condition of your Church, enclosing copies of letters relative 
to the matter, I can tell you nothing more than what under 
yesterday’s date I responded a second time to a similar letter 


16° Vm. ha exercido. The reference is to the office of vicar-general. 
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from your associate, Sefor Hasset, telling him my opinion on 
the same matter; because if you are willing to codperate harmoni- 
ously with that gentleman you and he can take counsel together 
and decide on what is best for your Church with respect to law 
and to the intentions of His Majesty and of His Holiness, taking 
into consideration, if you please, my reflections in the aforesaid 
letter, which will be able to come to pass only if you gentlemen 
act together in good faith and with the brotherhood that ought to 
exist. 

I shall be glad if it may happen thus, in which case you 
gentlemen will be at liberty to ask for anything in which I may 
serve you. I thank you for the kind sentiments you express and 
assure you that I hope to remain within your regard. 


God keep you many years—Havana, July 31, 1802—Your 
obedient servant kisses your hand—Juan Jph, Bishop of Havana— 
Senor Don Francisco Pérez Guerrero. 


[Copia 1-C, an oficio. The Bishop of Havana to the 
Captain-General of Cuba, Santo Domingo, the Two 
Floridas and Louisiana, March 29, 1803.] 


Being informed that Your Lordship has received His Majesty’s 
orders relative to the forthcoming transfer of part of the Provinces 
of Louisiana and the Floridas, included in your government as 


well as in the bishopric of the same title, the administration of 


which, lacking a prelate in ordinary, belongs through provisions 
canonical and royal to the prelate immediate, who is he of Havana; 
and being ignorant what part of the said Provinces will remain 
in His Majesty’s dominions and likewise of all other provisions 
in this matter touching upon ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and being 
unable, because of my ministry and of those same rules canonical 
and royal, to neglect the care of that part of the faithful who 
would remain in lack of spiritual guidance without the aid of 
the pastor immediate: I beg that Your Lordship have the kind- 
ness to instruct me concerning the Sovereign intentions that may 
be set forth or indicated in the said orders, or, if there be none, 
to report directly or by means of the Ministry of the Indies" 
concerning the situation of that diocese, in order that proper 
decisions may be made. 


17 Cdmara de Indias: the Spanish Colonial Office. 
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God keep Your Lordship many years—Havana, March 29, 
18083—Sefior Marqués de Someruelos, Governor and Captain- 
General—Juan Jph, Bishop of Havana. 


[Copia 1-D, a letra. The Bishop of Havana to the pastor 
of St. Bernard’s of English Turn (Bayou Terre des 
Boeufs), July 28, 1804.] 


Dear Sir: In reply to yours of April 26 last, with the query 
that accompanies it, [made in your quality of] parish priest of 
your town, in which office you continue, for reasons that you 
set forth, even after the new political order of things, I will tell 
you my private opinion, which is the only one that I can give, 
praising first your zeal for the good of your parishioners, who 
are such as long as you receive no contrary orders from the 
government in whose district you reside and as long as those 
parishioners do not emigrate to the dominions of His Majesty 
Our Sovereign. 


_ And passing to the two uncertainties that you set forth to 
me, there is none on the first question... .8 


As for the second question, is is relative to the ecclesiastical 
government of the bishopric where you are, which is no longer 
a bishopric of our domination; and since it is the duty of the 
governments, both political and ecclesiastical, respectively, to take 
suitable action, it is not my business to inquire whether the 
general ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been transferred or has 
ceased, and it should be enough for the parish priests and the 
others of the faithful to act wisely and discreetly and, whether 
through thé principle of common error and color of title or through 
tacit delegation from the neighboring prelates in ordinary, to 
let things continue in the usual way, since they have a right in 
law to take those things into their own care; and for those reasons, 
I say, question cannot be raised concerning the validity of any 
act, internal or external, of jurisdiction in your’ territory until 
the exterior policy there shall be organized otherwise by the new 
nation to which it belongs and until the corresponding ecclesi- 
astical authorities declare that the functions of the Spanish 
ecclesiastical ministers of your country have ceased or shall cease. 


. i secretary does not copy the rest of this passage, but notes that it is ‘‘a private case 
of mor 
3 19 The Spanish text contains the demonstrative adjective este, which is a palpable error 
or ese. 
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God keep you many years—Havana, July 28, 1804—Your 
obedient servant kisses your hands—Juan Jph, Bishop of Havana-— 
Senor Don Domingo Joaquin Solana. 


[Copia 2, an oficio in irregular form. Fray Antonio de 
Sedella to Casa Calvo, March 8, 1805.] 


Sefior Commissioner-General of His Catholic Majesty for the 
transfer of this province: 


In consequence of the continuous ill treatment that I have 
received from the two Fathers, the Assistant Pastors (Thenientes 
de Cura) Fray Juan Pedro Koune and the Priest Don Pedro 
Francisco L’Espinase, supported, incited and protected by Don 
Patricio Walsh, the fifth day of this month I sent to the latter 
an oficio a copy of which is enclosed under the symbol A, as a 
result of which he replied to me, taking the unnatural violence 
and scandalous action that results in humiliation of my duty and 
office, as is shown by his response, Symbol B. 


So that, Sir, when I was expecting he would have given the 
said assistants a reprimand for the scandals that they told to 
the assembled faithful on the fourth and fifth days of the afore- 
said month, he refuses*® to interfere at all, leaving me shamed 
and beaten and the others triumphant and victorious; in view 
of which I felt I had no choice but to reply to him as in document 
Symbol C, which is all that has occurred up to now. 


These proceedings and the contents of his oficio make me 
fear that he may send me an order for the transfer of the books, 
archives and other things that are in my care as pastor of the 
aforesaid Church; and, as I believe Your Lordship to be the sole 
and only one to whom belongs the duty of all transfers in this 
province, I hope you may be pleased to advise me what I ought 
to do in such an event, or if I ought not to carry out any transfer 
without first receiving an order from Your Lordship in due form, 
and to whom and how I ought to effect it, deciding what in 
contrary case might be Your Lordship’s superior pleasure. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 8, 
1805—Fray Antonio de Sedella—(Rubric). 


20 Bad grammar, as in several subsequent passages. 
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[Copia 2-A, an oficio in irregular form. Fray Antonio to 
Father Walsh, March 5, 1805.] 


To the Provisor and Vicar-General: 


The continuous shameful insults, calumnies and acts of disdain 
that I frequently receive from the two Fathers, the Assistant 
Pastors, especially from the Priest L’Espinase, urge me to ask 
that you order me relieved from the pastorate that I now exercise 
as if in name only. 


That the said Father L’Espinase should act thus toward me 
is not so strange inasmuch as his irregular conduct made him 
quite notable and notorious in Jamaica, even to his being denounced 
by his superiors in public papers posted on the door of the Church 
-_there—but what fills me with wonder is the conduct of the other, 
who is still receiving pay from His Catholic Majesty and intends 
to go [similarly] paid to another of His Majesty’s dominions.?! 


I doénot enter, Sir, into more detail, since yesterday’s scandal 
and that of to-day give witness to all I could say. 


I hope (and I beg of you) that you may give me a reply in 
order that on that basis I may confer with the Marqués de Casa 
Calvo (now the sole representative of the Spanish nation) and 
to the end that His Lordship may be informed of my (now) final 
forced resolve. 


God keep you many years—New Orleans, March five, one 
thousand eight hundred and five—Fray Antonio de Sedella— 
Senor Don Patricio Walsh. 


A copy of the original—F ray Antonio de Sedella— (Rubric) .?* 


[Copia 2-B, an oficio. Father Walsh to Fray Antonio, 
March 6, 1805.] 7 


I have received Y.R.’s oficio of yesterday in which you ask 
that I order you relieved from the pastorate that you now exercise 
as if in name only, in relation to the continuous shameful insults, 
calumnies and acts of disdain that you frequently receive from 
the Fathers, the Assistant Pastors, to the end that you may confer 
(on the basis of my reply) with the Marqués de Casa Calvo (now 


#1 Fray Koune had spoken equivocally to Canon Hasset on this subject: AGI, Pde, Legajo 
2368, Hasset to Salcedo and Casa Calvo, Dec. 6, 1803. 

22 Fray Antonio’s state of mind may be inferred from the fact that errors in grammar and 
eccentricities of syntax such as distinguish this letter are not duplicated to great extent in his 
other letters in this present group or in his correspondence of later years. 
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the sole representative of the Spanish nation) on your (now) 
final forced resolve, and referring to other matters of which the 
said paper refrains from explanation. 

Replying to you, I say, that with keen pain in my heart I 
have for some time in these parts seen discord reign instead of 
peace and concord among the ecclesiastical ministers engaged in 
the service of this Holy Cathedral Church, and at that (which is 
worse) with notorious scandal not only among the faithful who 
compose this flock but also even among the Protestants who 
surround us from whom (unfortunately) has been hidden no 
circumstance of the unevangelical conduct of my beloved brothers 
in J.C. 


I confess that it was my duty to uproot these disorders (which 
at present I omit to specify)?* at the very beginning; but the 
reluctance that I feel (and that is natural to me) to assume 
authority at every step, and my false hope that the situation 
migh resolve itself without scandal or noisy discussion through 
sane and mature reflection on both sides, are in truth the reasons 
that blinded me and made me overlook and pass by in silence 
much more than certainly in conscience I ought to have done. 


Now since my silence has been ill advised, although directed 
(God does know) by the soundest and most honest of intentions, 
and since the dissentions instead of diminishing are gaining force 
and penetrating already into the Temple of God, I lift up my voice 
and I say: that from this moment I declare myself to be pastor”* 
of this Holy Cathedral Church of New Orleans, and henceforth 
Your Reverence as well as the other ecclesiastical ministers engaged 
in my Church are to serve under my immediate orders and inspec- 
tion as my assistant pastors. 


Of this I inform Your Reverence for your information and 
guidance, reserving to myself the right to give other and future 
orders at the proper time to Your Reverence for care and per- 
formance in the financial management and responsibility that 
you exercise. | 

Before laying aside the pen I assure Your Reverence in all 
truth that the step I am taking is not agreeable to me, as Your 
Reverence yourself cannot fail to comprehend ;** but at the same 
time it is the most effective and I dare say the only means for 


23 Another ironical reference to Copia 2-A. 

24 Cura del Sagrario: guardian of the sanctuary. 

25 Como Vuestra Reverenda mismo no ignora: As Your Reverence yourself (or, even Your 
Reverence) cannot fail to comprehend: An equivocal example of Father Walsh's ‘“‘levity.”’ 
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reéstablishing the harmony and concord that ought to reign among 
ministers of peace. 

As Pastor Universal of the flock that is confided to me my 
duties are truly many, but I trust that Your Reverence and the 
other assistants will make good my defects in the fulfillment 
of my new ministry, and I assure you all that I regard you as 
brothers, that I consider myself solely as Primus inter pares 
among you, and that all my efforts are directed to your spiritual 
and temporal well-being. 

I advise Your Reverence to communicate this oficio to the 
assistant pastors, the chanter and the other subordinate ministers 
engaged in this Church, for their future guidance. 


God keep Your Reverence many years—New Orleans, March 
sixth, one thousand eight hundred and five—Patricio Walsh.?¢ 


Copy of the original—Fray Antonio de seccaaiit Rubric). 


[Copia 2-C, an oficio. Fray Antonio to Father Walsh, 
March 7, 1805.] 


As soon as occasion offers, I am determined to return to Spain 
to enjoy the favor that His Majesty has been pleased to grant me. 


For this reason I beg you to regard me as relieved of the 
pastorate of this Holy Cathedral Church, although the assistantship 
to which you have been pleased to appoint me is not therefore | 
to be understood as admitted, since I cannot degrade myself in 
contradiction to Sovereign authority and Spiritual authority in 
abandoning the office to which both have elected me. 


For this reason I beg you to forward to me the proper ezeat, 
offering meanwhile (if you do not object thereto) to exercise 
the functions of my ministry, on condition that you regard those 
functions as of some usefulness; and observing for your guidance 
that, with the object of avoiding scandal, I do not judge myself 
authorized to communicate your decision to the other ministers 
of the Church, nor do I oppose the action that you have taken 
in assuming the office that I held. 


In order to protect my [financial] responsibility I am report- 
ing everything to the Marqués de Casa Calvo, His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner in this province for the demarcation of boundaries and 


other duties. 


26In the quotations in the first paragraph Father Walsh corrects the first of Fray Antonio's 
_Toreiener, » of syntax, but copies the second. His Spanish is the Castillian of a highly educated 
ry 


reigner, not of a Spaniard. 
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God keep you many years—New Orleans, March seventh, one 
thousand eight hundred and five—Fray Antonio de Sedella— 
Senor Don Patricio Walsh. 


A copy of the original—Fray Antonio de Sedella—(Rubric). 


[Copia 3, an oficio, unsigned. Casa Calvo to Father 
Walsh, March 9, 1805.] : 


The Capuchin friar Fray Antonio de Sedella, His Majesty’s 
pastor of this Holy Cathedral Church, has reported to me with 
documents the ill treatment that he has experienced from the 
assistant pastors, Fray Pedro Koun and the Priest Pedro Francisco 
Lespinase, the complaint that he made to you, and the unnatural, 
violent and scandalous action that you took, which results in 
humiliation of the duty and office of the said Father Pastor. 


In these premises, zealous as I am that the Sovereign’s orders 
be respected, as they ought to be, by his subjects, and in order 
to give information to superior authority concerning what has 
occurred, I hope you may tell me in reply if the powers that you 
appropriate to yourself emanate from authority conferred by the 
government of the United States and, in that case, if you have 
determined to remain or to emigrate to some other of His Majesty’s 
dominions; since, dependent on your response, I shall take action 
incumbent upon me in order that the Reverend Father Fray 
Antonio, already relieved of the duties of pastor, may effect the 
formal transfer of what is in his charge as such. 


God keep, &c.—New Orleans, March 9, 1805—Sefior Don 
Patricio Walsh.** 


[Copia 4, an oficio. Father Walsh to Casa Calvo, March 
9, 1805.] 


In a communication of to-day Your Lordship informs me that 
the Capuchin friar Fray Antonio Sedella, His Majesty’s pastor of 
this Holy Cathedral Church, has reported to you with documents 
the ill treatment that he has experienced from the assistant 
pastors, Fray Pedro Koun and the Priest Pedro Francisco Lespi- 
nase; [and Your Lordship informs me of] the complaint that he 
made to me and of the unnatural violence and scandalous action 

27In making this retained copy Casa Calvo’s secretary copies a phonetic spelling given to 


the name of Father Koune and, at the end, fails to fill out the formal phrase that under no 
circumstances would have been abbreviated in the original dispatched copy. 
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that I took and that results in humiliation of the duty and office 
of the said Father Pastor. Your Lordship adds that in these 
premises, zealous as you are that the orders of the Sovereign be 
respected, as they ought to be, by his subjects, and in order to 
give information to superior authority of what has occurred, you 
hope I may tell you in reply if the powers that I appropriate to 
myself emanate from authority from the United States and, in that 
case, if my determination is to remain or to emigrate to some other 
of His Majesty’s dominions; since, dependent on my response, Your 
Lordship intends to take action incumbent upon you in order that 
the Reverend Father Fray Antonio, already relieved of the duties 
of pastor, may effect the formalities of what is in his charge as 
such. 


And replying I say, that I wonder that Your Lordship should 
seek to appropriate to yourself powers that you neither can nor 
should possess or, consequently, exercise. 


Your Lordship is Commissioner of boundaries, also Brigadier- 
General in the Royal Army; but I assure Your Lordship at the same 
time that you are not Legado a Latera of the High Pontificate, 
nor are you authorized to exercise any act of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in my bishopric. 


My correspondence with the Sovereign is as free and open 
as that of Your Lordship, and it seems to me that even Your 
Lordship cannot limit me in that. 


The powers that I possess I exercise lawfully, and I have 
no report to make to Your Lordship or to any other secular”* 
person concerning my conduct or management. 


In respect to the formal transfer of what is in charge of 
Fray Antonio de Sedella, I shall be able to effect it at convenience 
(if need arises) without aid from Your Lordship, since such 
intervention should be regarded as wnnatural, violent and perhaps 
scandalous, seeing that Your Lordship is no more than Commis- 
sioner for the demarcation of boundaries and that my Church is 
situated in the center of this city and that everything that Fray 
Antonio has in his charge belongs to that same Church and not 


to the King.?® 


28 In this passage Father Walsh makes a pointedly ambiguous use of the word lego, meaning 
either laic or ignorant. In the preceding paragraph, as in his letter to Fray Antonio (Copia 2-B, 
above), he uses mismo ambiguously. 

29 All Church property had been secularized in. 1783; by Spanish law it remained as 
warm: _ the Crown; Of. AGI, PdeC, Legajo 2368, Morales to the king, Sept. 30, 1803; 
Vopia 5, ow. 
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Under this date I am reporting everything that has happened 
in the matter in question to the Sovereign, and likewise other 
Gratuitous® occurrences, and I flatter myself that my memorial, 
or rather my exposition of fact, will be listened to. 

In conclusion I say for Your Lordship’s future guidance that 
I am Provisor,*! Vicar-General of this Diocese of Louisiana and 
both Floridas; of the latter provinces, Vicar-General, Sub-Adminis- 
trator-Apostolic-Military; and also of one of them, West Florida, 
Commissioner of the Crusade;*? and I warn Your Lordship (I 
speak with respect) that it seems to me to be your duty to respect 
my duty and office as such a chief ecclesiastic and that I am making 
and shall make vigorous complaint where and to whom it may seem 
proper, not only concerning the wholly undecorous style of your 
aforesaid oficio, but also concerning all interference on your part 
in matters concerning my ministry, and against any proceeding 
of like nature I protest here and now in due form. 

The Licenciate (I would say, Secretary) Don Andrés Armesto, 
Your Lordship’s theological advisor, will instruct you more at 
length on these matters and, as I hope, with the ability, judgment 
and prudence that are his custom and his repute.** 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 9, 
1805—Patricio Walsh— (Rubric) —Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo. 


[Copia 5, an oficio. Casa Calvoto Father Walsh, March 12, 

1805. ] 

In your oficio of the ninth, which I received yesterday, I 
regret to see that you desert the principal point of the question and 
elude it with expressions in no wise decorous. However, for the 
sake of peace I refrain from entering into discussion of the points 
that you advance; and, returning to what I have said in regard to 
positions still effective in this place under the Royal Endowment, 
since the latter has not been transferred, I ask you again if you are 
acting as a Spaniard or as an American: 3 

If as a Spaniard, in order that you conform to our wise laws, 
specifically to the first, Section 6, Book 1 of the Code of the Indies, 
which asserts that the Endowment of the Churches of the Indies 
belongs personally to the King and to his Royal Crown and cannot 
be detached from the Crown in whole or in part; 


3° Graciosas: ambiguous in Spanish as in English. 

31 An office including that of Ecclesiastical Judge. 

32 Vendor of indulgences for the support of missions. 

33 Armesto’s education had made him not a Licenciate (Bachelor of Theology or, as in this 
sarcastic reference, of Law), but master of a primary school. His shrewdness had kept him 
many years in a small political office despite his unsavory reputation. 
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If as an American, in order that I may conform to the usages 
and customs of the United States, in addition to the authority that 
pertains to me as His Majesty’s Commissioner for the transfer, 
the fixing of boundaries, and other unfinished business of the 
Province of Louisiana; and I shall hope that in giving your atten- 
tion to this you will be pleased to confine your reply to the points 
indicated. | 

God keep you many years—New Orleans, March 12, 1805— 
The Marqués de Casa Calvo—Sefior Don Patricio Walsh. 


[Copia 6, an oficio in irregular form. Fray Antonio to 
Casa Calvo, March 12, 1805.] 


To His Majesty’s Commissioner for the transfer of the Colony: 


The Vicar-General of this Province under date of yesterday 
has sent me the following oficio: 


Being fully informed that Your Reverence is working 
evilly to raise the people here against their lawful Pastor and 
that the darnel is already beginning to sprout among the weak 
of spirit, I have found it necessary to suspend Your Reverence 
(as I do by this present carta de oficio) from all ecclesiastical 
functions in this Bishopric, declaring you in the name of the 
Church (which I represent) to be Irregular if you dare to 
disobey this order (exercising functions of Sacred character) 
and subject to the other penalties of law in case of persistance. 
God keep Your Reverence many years—New Orleans, March 
11, 1805—Patricio Walsh—The Reverend Father Fray An- 
tonio de Sedella. 


I forward this to Your Lordship in order that you may have 
information of such continuous abuses. 


New Orleans, March 12, 1805—Fray Antonio de Sedella— 
(Rubric. ) | 


[Copia 7, an oficio in irregular form. Fray Antonio to 
Casa Calvo, March 11, 1805.] 


To His Majesty’s Commissioner for the transfer of this 
Province: 


I have just received from the Vicar-General of this Province 
the following oficio: 


I direct Your Reverence to put at my disposal the Regis- 
ters of this Parish of St. Louis, the Ornaments, Sacred Vessels, 
and other valuables and things that were in your care when 
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you were Pastor of the said Parish of St. Louis; and at such 
time as may be convenient to me I shall accept everything 
under formal inventory. God keep Your Reverence many 

_ years—New Orleans, March 11, 1805—Patricio Walsh—The 
Reverend Father Fray Antonio de Sedella. 


I forward this to Your Lordship for your information and 
guidance, repeating to you my query as to what should be done 
in the matter. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
11, 1805—Fray Antonio de Sedella—(Rubric). 


[Copia 8, an oficio. Casa Calvo to Fray Antonio, March 
12, 1805.] 


In case that the Priest Don Patricio Walsh, persisting in the 
- use of powers that are unknown to me, transfers or orders seized 
the Ornaments, Sacred Vessels, and other valuables and things that 
were in your care pertaining to the Church, you will reply to him 
with the moderation that is your custom: that the transfer has to 
be effected with personal participation of the City Council and 
His Majesty’s Commissioner; and as for what relates to me, you 
will refer to the provisions of Law 22, Section 2, Book 1 of the 
Code of the Indies and to the scandal and evil consequences that 
would follow so unconsidered a step. 


If nevertheless he should insist and take them from you by 
force, you will submit, afterward making report of all particulars 
that may have occurred, for my guidance and knowledge. 


I so advise you in reply to your oficio of yesterday. 


God keep you many years—New Orleans, March 12, 1805— 
The Marqués de Casa Calvo—The Reverend Father Fray Antonio 
de Sedella. 


[Copia 9, an oficio. Nicolas Girod, Charles Porée and Paul 
Lanusse, the three Catholic aldermen, to Casa Calvo, 
M/ rch 15, 1805.] 


In the meeting that was held yesterday by the faithful 
Apostolic Roman Catholic Christians of the Holy Parish Church of 
St. Louis of this City, in which by public acclamation election as 
Pastor and Ecclesiastical Judge of the said Parish was given to 
the Reverend Father Fray Antonio de Sedella, Capuchin Friar, 
we were commissioned to report to Your Lordship the condition 


| 

| 
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set by the said Reverend Father for acceptance of the aforesaid 
nomination; and that was, that, since he had been enjoying that 
same Pastoral benefice through the kindness of His Majesty and 
since he had also obtained from His Sovereign Piety permission 
to retire to Spain, he could not accept that office unless Your 


Lordship should first give permission. 


Your Lordship, being informed of this decision, was pleased 
to give -consent and offered to us to forward it to the feet of 
the Sovereign for his Royal approval. 


Now we are confronted by another difficulty no less great 
and are on the eve of seeing ourselves without a Pastor and with 
no one to administer to us the Holy Sacraments; for this reason: 
Since in that meeting the aforesaid Reverend Father Fray Antonio 
de Sedella explained to us that, although he did not believe before 
God that he was suspended from his Ministry notwithstanding 
the order that Sefior Don Patricio Walsh had directed against him, 
there were Doctors of Canon Law in this City who could pass on 
the matter, we applied to the Senor Doctor Don Nicolas Maria 
Vidal, Lieutenant Governor and Judge-Advocate of West Florida, 
former lay counsel of different Ecclesiastical Courts, and likewise 
Counsellor of the Holy Court of the Inquisition in Cartagena de 
Indias, in order that he might be pleased to advise us to the end 
that the said Reverend Father, elected Pastor and Ecclesiastical 
Judge, might exercise his duties without scruple of conscience and 
that the Christian faithful might likewise apply to the latter with 
full confidence and without the least of doubts. 


No little was our surprise when the said Sefior Doctor refused 
so reasonable a request, which we were of making him on behalf 
of the Christian people, and confined himself solely to telling 
us that in order to give the advice that was asked of him it was 
necessary to consult the books or authors who treat on these points, 
that those that he owned had been shipped away, and that the 
first step was to learn by virtue of what credentials or commissions 
the said Sefior Don Patricio Walsh was acting; and when we 
reported to the said Senor Doctor that we were convinced he had 
not obtained any after the departure from this Province of the 
Most Illustrious Sefior Don Luis Pefialver y Cardenas, former 
Bishop of this Diocese, and [when we asked] that he tell us whether 
the said Sefior Don Patricio Walsh could employ and exercise 
superior ecclesiastical jurisdiction by virtue of the powers that 
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had been delegated to him by the said Most Illustrious Sefior, he 
was unwilling to decide that point. 


And in view of the fact that the entire Christian Congregation 
of this city knows that the said Sefor Doctor a few days since 
explained clearly in conversation that the aforementioned Don 
Patricio Walsh no longer held any Ecclesiastical Authority, unless 
he should have obtained a Pontifical] Bull before or after the cession 
of this Province to the United States of America, and moreover 
[in view of the fact] that it has likewise come to the notice of the 
Congregation that these points have been treated both in private 
and in official correspondence between Your Lordship and the 
Senior Bishop of Havana, we apply to Your Lordship in order that, 
for the sake of these Christian people whom His Catholic Majesty 
has regarded with such kindness, you may be pleased to compel 
the said Sefior Judge-Advocate to advise clearly and categorically 
whether any authority resides in the said Don Patricio Walsh for 
suspending a clergyman from his functions unless he may hold a 
Pontifical Bull to that effect, and whether, in case he have obtained 
such, he is not obliged to display it to the Authorities before 
exercising his functions; and in case the said Sefior refuse so 
reasonable a request, or Your Lordship should not care to ask such 
advice, please inform us in reply what you may know of the opinion 
that the said Sefior Judge-Advocate has given in conversation, 
and likewise what the Most Illustrious Sefior Bishop of Havana has 
communicated to you on the matter, both in his private and in his 
official correspondence. 


We are also informed that the Chaplain whom His Majesty 
has assigned you for the [Commission of the] boundaries is also 
Chaplain of the Battalion of the Infantry Regiment of Mexico 
which garrisoned this post, that as such he holds a cure of souls 
and that in the time of the Most Illustrious Senor Doctor Don 
Luis Pefialver y Cardenas he exercised the office of Counsel for 
the Church** by appointment of His Most Illustrious Lordship, 
and therefore is to be regarded as familiar with such points; 
and we shall thank Your Lordship to be pleased to order a decision 
on this difficulty. | : 

We are convinced that because of the special love that Your 
Lordship shows for the inhabitants here and because of the zeal 
with which Your Lordship regards the propagation of the Holy 


84 Fiscalia de la Curia. 
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Apostolic Roman Catholic Religion, Your Lordship will be pleased 
to satisfy us on the matters that we have set forth, in order that the 
said Religion and the administration of the Holy Sacraments may 
proceed without scruples or weight of conscience either on the 
part of the Pastor and Ecclesiastical Judge elect or on that of the 
parishoners, and Your Lordship may remain assured of the love 
and gratitude of all. 


God keep your precious life many years—New Orleans, March 
15, 1805—N. Girod (Rubric)—Chas. Porée (Rubric)—Paul La- 
nusse (Rubric)—Sefnor Marqués de Casa Calvo. 


[Copia 10, an oficio. Casa Calvo to Father Walsh, March 
16, 1805.] : 


Although you have not been pleased to reply to my oficio 
of the twelfth instant, [still,] desiring to preserve peace and 
quietude of conscience and considering how important is the 
tranquillity of the inhabitants, I can do no less than command 
and exhort you (as, if you consider yourself a Spaniard and a 
subject of His Catholic Majesty, I do exhort and command you in 
His Majesty’s name) to raise at once from the Reverend Father 
Fray Antonio the suspension that you have imposed upon him, in 
order to calm existing disorders and to avoid the greater ones that 
may arise to-morrow, when the people have asked that that friar 
shall sing the Parochial Mass. 


With the same laudable object I demand that you cease from 
the functions of Ecclesiastical Judge and proceed to Havana at 
the earliest possible moment to await the ated or post that His 
Majesty may decide to grant you. 


‘The conciliatory character that you possess confidently assures 
me that you will prefer peace rather than that the exasperated 
faithful maintain their choice through the powers that the freedom 
of their government permits, in opposition to your orders, which 
certainly will come to an unhappy end if you persist in your views. 


At the same time I do not doubt that you will have the 
courtesy to respond to my previous oficio and also to this one, 
since that is required by good correspondence and the responsibility 
of our reciprocal duties. 


God keep you many years—New Orleans, March 16, 1805— 
The Marqués de Casa Calvo—Sefior Don Patricio Walsh. 
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[Copia 10-A, a memorandum. Casa Calvo to Caballero, 
March 30, 1805.] 


Most Excellent Sefior: In the preceding number I show at 
length and in detail the grave causes that excited the Congregation 
of Catholics to elect by acclamation the Reverend Father Fray 
Antonio de Sedella as Pastor of the Parish Church of this City, 
which he was in the time of His Majesty’s domination. 


In the same memorial will be found the weighty reasons that 
have impelled the said friar to accede to the declared wish of a 
numerous people, which has brought me to the position of agreeing 
therewith for the good and the glory that result to our nation. 
I favorably confirm the enclosed petition, and I beg Your Excell- 
ency to be pleased to add your recommendation and to incline the 
Royal mind of His Majesty to grant a concession that, at the same 
time as it rewards the virtues of this worthy Minister of the Altar, 
will be irrefragable proof of the favor with which our Monarch 
regards a vassal of such qualities and character. 


God &c.—March 30, 1805. 


[Copia 10-B, an oficio. Paul Lanusse, Juan de Castanedo, 
Jean-Batiste Labatit, Batiste Durel and Charles Porée 
to Casa Calvo, March 20, 1805.] 


Having been elected by the Congregation of Catholics as 
administrators and curators of the property pertaining to the Holy 
Parish Church of this City, [and] it being ordered at the same 
time to take stock thereof by formal inventory and likewise of the 
Registers, Ornaments, Sacred Vessels and other valuables per- 
taining to the cult that may be in the care of the Reverend Pastor 
Father Fray Antonio de Sedella, in whose possession they are to 
remain, we apply to Your Lordship as His Majesty’s commissioner 
for the transfer of this Province in order that you may be pleased 
to order them transferred, naming a person who shall participate 
on His Majesty’s behalf in the said inventory and transfer [and] 
making similar provisions in order that the said Pastor may 
receive such papers and documents pertaining to the Ecclesiastical 
Archives as may be held py the Priest Don Patricio Walsh, taking 
stock of those that he shall transfer and [those] that may exist 
in the possession of the Ecclesiastical Notary, Don Narciso Broutin. 


, God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
20, 1805—Pablo Lanusse (Rubric)—Juan de Castafiedo (Rub- 
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ric)—Juan Bautista Labatut (Rubric)—B* Durel (Rubric)— 
Chas. Porée (Rubric) —Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo.* 


[Copia 10-C, a letra. Vidal to Casa Calvo, March 16, 
1805.] 


My esteemed Master and Sefior: I feel that you should 
promptly send an oficio to Father Don Patricio, telling him that 
if he considers himself a subject of Our Sovereign you command 
and exhort him in His Majesty’s name to raise immediately from 
Father Antonio the suspension that he has imposed upon him, in 
order to calm existing disorders and to avoid the greater ones that 
on to-morrow is to follow; and that you demand of him that he 
cease from the functions of Ecclesiastical Judge; and I feel you 
should add to him that he proceed to Havana as soon as possible. 


I myself am thinking of ending my [written] opinion with the 
first point, which will be considered prudent. 


Please send the oficio, and command your servant and friend 
who kisses your hand. 


Nicolas Maria Vidal (Rubric) 


To-day, March 16. Please see if you can persuade Ramirez 
here to write to me.—Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo. 


[Copia 10-D, an oficio in irregular form. Fray Antonio 
to Casa Calvo, March 22, 1805.] 


Sefior Commissioner of His Majesty: In reply to Your Lord- 
_ship’s oficio of the twenty-first, I will say: that the administrators 
and curators of the property of this Parish Church of St. Louis 
of New Orleans may, at what time Your Lordship may care to set, 
take stock under formal inventory of the Ornaments, Sacred Ves- 
sels and Parish Books that may be in my care, with participation 
of the Honorary Commissioner of War Don Andrés Lépez de 
Armesto, ex-Secretary for His Majesty of the Government of this 
Province and now Secretary of the Commission that Your Lord- 
ship is fulfilling.*® 


I would ask that Your Lordship have the goodness to excuse 
me from going in person to the houses of the Priest Don Patricio 


*5 The second signature is Castafiedo, and y so, not Castafieda. The fourth appears 
also written as Dires. The name of J-B-V. Castillon (apparently the Can‘illon of Shea, II, 
589) dees not appear at all in this group of correspondence. 

86 Armesto was “‘honorary commissioner of war’ because the commission for the transfer 
and boundaries, hoe he was secretary, was an agency of the Ministry of War, to which 
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Walsh** and of the Ecclesiastical Notary Don Narciso Broutin 
to collect or take charge of the archives that may be in possession 
of both, in respect to which Your Lordship is not ignorant of the 
reason that prompts me; but I am ready to take charge under 
formal inventory of the papers that may be delivered to me by 
the Priest Don Sebastian Gili, His Majesty’s chaplain of the said 
Commission. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
22, 1805—Fray Antonio de Sedella (Rubric)—Sefor Marqués de 


Casa Calvo. 


[Copia 11, an oficio, unsigned. Casa Calvo to Vidal, 
March 15, 1805.] 


Your Lordship’s impending departure and the necessity of 
the occasion are the reasons why, in order to save time, I send 
to Your Lordship in original the paper that has just been put 
into my hands by the delegates of the Congregation of Apostolic 
Roman Catholics of this City, to the end that you may be pleased 
to give me in writing your opinion concerning whether the 
Reverend Father Fray Antonio de Sedella, appointed Pastor of the 
Holy Cathedral Church here, may exercise the functions of his 
Ministry notwithstanding the suspension imposed by the Priest 
Don Patricio Walsh, and whether the latter had authority for 
that act of jurisdiction under the present circumstances. 


The tranquillity both spiritual and temporal of the Catholics 
here is of such importance that I have not the least doubt, recall- 
ing the conversation that Your Lordship had with me on the 
matter, that you will have any difficulty in giving me your views, 
which will be guaranteed by the learning, enlightenment and legal 
knowledge that Your Lordship has displayed in the honorable 
duties of your career, which you have so completely fulfilled to the 
satisfaction of the Prelates, Viceroys and Governors who have 
observed your labors. 


In order to help Your Lordship to the concept that you are 
to form on the matter, I enclose to you, likewise in original, 
a letter from the Most Illustrious Bishop of Havana, which will 
not fail to give you some ideas; and I am confidently hoping that 


87 Father Walsh for many years past had occupied a small house in the plaza, apparenily 
one of the 20-foot-square houses that had been provided for ecclesiastical purpescs en the 
temporary Church also stood there: Claiborne Letter Books, III, 208, 200; AGI, AdeSD, Legajo 
14, Foronda statement, Jan. 14, 1796. 
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in consideration of a matter of such gravity Your Lordship will 
if necessary inconvenience yourself by remaining a few hours in 
order to satisfy and clear up all doubts, returning to me both 
documents in order that I may take further action to-morrow. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
15, 1805. 


P. S. Since Your Lordship has sent all your library to Pensa- 
cola and perhaps will wish to refer or to look up the point, Your 
Lordship has at your disposal the library of the Secretary of the 
Commission, Don Andrés Armesto, and even may make use of that 
of the same Priest Don Patricio Walsh—Sefior Don Nicolas Maria 
Vidal. 


[Copia 12, an oficio, unsigned. Casa Calvo to Father 
Gili, March 16, 1805.] 


The circumstances under which exists the administration of 
the Spiritual Pastorate in this City; the system of toleration of 
all Constitutional Cults under the American Government; the 
election made by the citizens of the former Pastor, Father Fray 
Antonio de Sedella; the suspension of the latter imposed by the 
Priest Don Patricio Walsh, who calls himself Provisor, Vicar- 
General and Governor of this Bishopric, of whose authority there 
are very grave reasons for doubt; the siding together of four 
[priests] apparently with sinister intent;** and above all the 
imminent danger existing that all the people here may risk their 
tranquillity both spiritual and temporal at the very time when 
the Church is solemnly opening its tribunals*®® to reconcile man 
with God, are most weighty reasons that put me in need of con- 
sulting you, in view of our lack of experts in Canon Law and of 
Evangelical Ministers, as to whether the aforesaid Father Fray 
Antonio may proceed to exercise the Sacred functions of his 
Ministry notwithstanding the suspension that the said Priest has 
imposed upon him, since besides its being in question whether he 
[Father Walsh] is proceeding with legitimate authority, the reason 
that he gives for his decree is foreign to all truth. 


With this understanding and knowing that in this same 
Diocese you used to fulfill the office’ of counsel for its Church 
when it was governed by the Most Illustrious Sefior Don Luis 


88 El partido formado por quatro al parecer intrusos: The reference is to Fathers Walsh, 
Koune and L’Espinasse and the latter’s successor. 


39 The time is Lent. 
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Penalver y Cardenas, its most worthy Bishop, you are requested 
to be so good as to give me your opinion on both points, which 
opinion is of so great moment to-day for the Catholic inhabitants 
of this City. 


God &c.—March 16, 1805—Sefior Don Sebastian Gilli. 


[Copia 18, an oficio. Father Walsh to Casa Calvo, March 
17, 1805.] 


More than anyone desirous of preserving the peace and 
quietude of conscience [here] and well knowing what is the impor- 
tance of tranquillity to the inhabitants, I can do no less than 
command and exhort Your Lordship—as, if you consider yourself 
an Apostolic Roman Catholic, which I do not doubt, I do exhort 
and command you in the name of God Almighty and of His Holy 
Church (which I represent here, and in defense of whose discipline 
I am ready to shed the last drop of my Blood) —that you cause at 
once the Capuchin friar Fray Antonio de Sedella to embark for 
some point of the dominions of Spain to enjoy the favor that His 
Catholic Majesty has been pleased to bestow on him. 


With the same laudable object I demand that Your Lordship 
cease giving me Ecclesiastical orders and confine yourself to 
exercise of the powers that the said Sovereign has indeed conferred 


on you. 


The character that Your Lordship possesses confidently 
assures me that you will prefer peace rather than that the exasper- 
ated and misguided faithful maintain their choice through the 
powers that the freedom of their Civil Government permits, in 
opposition to my orders as Ecclesiastical Superior, although [those 
orders are] notoriously founded on Canon Law, unless you persist 
in views so founded. 


At the same time I do not doubt that Your Lordship will 
have the courtesy to respond to the oficios that I have previously 
sent you, since that is required by good correspondence. This 
serves as reply to those of Your Lordship of the 12th and 16th 
instant, and likewise I refer to another that I nent you under date 


of the 9th instant. 


- God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
17, 1805—Patricio Walsh (Rubric)—Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo. 
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[Copia 14, an oficio. Vidal to Casa Calvo, March 16, 
1805.] | 


I have read the oficio that Your Lordship was pleased to send 
me under yesterday’s date and that I received at nine o’clock at 
night, with which Your Lordship enclosed me the memorial that 
had been presented to you by the delegates of the Congregation of 
Apostolic Roman Catholics of this City on the occurrences that have 
been created on the part of the Priest Don Patricio Walsh in 
relation to Father Fray Antonio de Sedella, Paster of the Holy 
Parish Church here, with the object that I be pleased to give Your 
Lordship in writing my opinion as to whether the said Father 
Sedella may exercise the functions of his Ministry notwithstanding 
the suspension that has been imposed upon him by the aforesaid 
Priest Don Patricio, and whether the latter had authority for that 
act of jurisdiction under the present circumstances. 

In order that Your Lordship might help me to the concept 
that I am to form on the matter, you enclosed me likewise in 
original a letter from the Most Illustrious Bishop of Havana, 
which should not fail to give me some ideas, confidently hoping 
that in consideration of a matter of such gravity and with which 
is concerned the tranquillity both spiritual and temporal of the 
faithful I would if necessary inconvenience myself by remaining 
a few hours before undertaking my voyage, in order to satisfy and 
clear up all doubts. 

I have not been able to refrain from wonder that the repre- 
sentative delegates should have used so improper an expression 
as that I should be compelled to give my opinion, this being a matter 
that is not incumbent upon my Ministry and one moreover in which 
no one can oblige me to take part if I do not like, since the Church 
here is no. longer under Royal Endowment because of its being, as 
it is, in foreign territory, and sinee Your Lordship as His Catholic 
Majesty’s commissioner is concerned only with participating, either 
personally or by means of your delegates, in the transfer of all the 
property of the Church to whomever the transfer should be made. 


But nevertheless because of my zeal and love for Religion, 
because of the considerations that Your Lordship indicates to me, 
and because of those that I owe to your position and duties, I will 
give briefly my interpretation, the imperative nature of my voyage, 
which was to have taken place to-day, not permitting that exhaus- 
tive treatment that F should wish and that the case requires because 
of its nature. 
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It goes without saying that Your Lordship and I have no 
power to declare formally whether or no the suspension of Father 
Sedella is valid and shall be able only to confine ourselves to 
asserting our views; and to do that is not to decide. 


It is true that the petitioning delegates came and asked me 
that I tell them my conclusion; but it is not true that I refused 
it absolutely. Because what I replied was, that I should be greatly 
loath to mix myself in a matter so disagreeable, which may entail 
fatal consequences, but that it seemed to me that no lawyer would 
say anything else than that the priest Don Patricio Walsh should — 
be required to display the authorities or documents on which he 
based his claim to exercise of the functions of Vicar-General and 
Ecclesiastical Judge, because that was the first step that ought to 
be taken in order to proceed with the proper investigation and 
not to risk the outcome; since he might have some Pontifical 
Bull or some authority from the Bishop of Baltimore as nearest 
prelate; and [I replied] that I believed that by virtue of the 
appointment by the Most Illustrious Sefior Don Luis de Pefialver y 
Cardenas no jurisdiction at all could be exercised by the aforesaid 
Don Patricio in this Diocese, because His Most Illustrious Lordship 
no longer held any. 


Then some of the persons present said, that although it was 
asked of him he would not [display it] ; and I replied to them, that 
it was definite that anyone who should seek to exercise jurisdic- 
tion or fulfill any other office should display the authority that 
authorized him, but that if he refused, then the thing to do was 
that which it was customary to do in the Congregations of Catholics 
in the United States of America, to which this Province now 
pertains; and I added that on the results of this question I should 
not be able to set forth my belief, because I should not dare 
to do so in voce, since many times a meaning is given to words 
other than that in which they have been uttered, and that conse- 
quently it would be better if it were in writing and in a paper based 
on law, in order that my explanation should not be attributed to 
willfulness and levity; but that that was not possible for me 
[to do] in the current circumstances, because to base it I lacked the 
books, which I had already sent to Pensacola, and in order to 
dictate and write it there was too little time, and I did not have 
time since I had to start for my destination within forty-eight 
hours, and the boat was already waiting to sail and I paying eight 
dollars every day of delay. 
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I am glad now to have explained myself in this manner, in 
view of the fact that I am represented as having signified cate- 
gorically in my few familiar conversations that the Priest Don 
Patricio Walsh did not hold any jurisdiction at all, which is false, 
since I only said that I did not know on what authority or document 
he based it, as in reality I do not know even now, and that I con- 
sidered it as null if that which he was exercising was by virtue of 
the appointment by the Most Illustrious Senor Pefialver. 


On this I insist, and no doubt is admitted by my explanation, 
which I have had the glory to see supported by the Most Illustrious 
Bishop of Havana in the copias signed by His Most Illustrious 
‘Lordship, which Your Lordship was pleased to forward to me, 
being the replies that he gave to what was separately reported to 
him by the two late Canons, Don Thomas Hasset and Don Francisco 
Pérez Guerrero; since, the said Most Illustrious Sefior Pefalver 
having been translated to the Archbishopric of Guatemala and he 
having given advice of his assumption thereof to the two Canons 
referred to, telling them that his powers here had already ceased, 
the See became vacant and government of the Church passed by 
law to the Ecclesiastical Chapter, that is to say, to the two Canons 
that there were here, or to whichever one of them should remain 
living. 

The same is to be said in respect to his successor, the Most 
Illustrious Senor Don Francisco Porro, not only because of having 
been translated to another Bishopric and having taken possession 
of it, but also because of this Diocese’s having ceased to be his, the 
Province having changed dominations, and since in foreign coun- 
tries our Sovereign has no power to appoint Bishops. 


Then through the death of the Canon Don Francisco Pérez 
Guerrero, the authority of the Ecclesiastical Chapter remained 
collected in only the Canon Don Thomas Hasset. 


The latter died in the time of the domination of the United 
States of America;*® and if there is no other circumstance (as to 
which I am ignorant) the Priest Don Patricio Walsh in making 
himself Vicar-General and Ecclesiastical Judge had as much 
authority as any other clergyman. 

In this case it is proper that aicinmement for the Government 
of the Church here should be made by the nearest Most Illustrious 
Bishop, he of Havana being unable to exert such powers because 
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the Bishops of Spanish countries should not mix in the government 
of the Churches in foreign dominions, and therefore it was the 
duty of the Bishop of Quebec in the time of the French Govern- 
ment, and now of him of Baltimore in the United States of America, 
to which at the present time this Province pertains, as wisely and 
well it has been explained by the Most Illustrious Bishop of Havana 
in his letters, which I have read with singular pleasure, thanking 
Your Lordship who have had the kindness to send them to me. 


If the Bishop of Baltimore has not given any orders, in that 
case it would be proper that the Clergy name someone to exercise 
provisionally the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or that the Catholic 
people do so, according to what might be the usages and customs 
of their Churches in the United States of America, concerning 
which I cannot speak because of being ignorant of it, but I am still 
convinced that the interim governor will not have power to remove 
Pastors without very just and grave cause. 

Coming now to the point of the suspension of Father Fray 
Antonio de Sedella, I will say that all theologians and jurists agree 
that that penalty cannot be imposed except for an offense of much 
importance; and all the people here are aware that Father Sedella 
has not committed the least offense and that on the contrary he 
is an exemplary clergyman, a tireless Evangelical Laborer, and 
that he has worked in the Lord’s Vineyard at all hours of the day 
and of the night, in weather good and bad, alleviating the souls 
of rich and of poor, such as in truth there are very few [who do]; 
whence arises the general regard that he enjoys and the high 
love and respect with which he is looked upon and acclaimed by all. 


His having complained to what he regarded as Superior 
authority concerning the insults and vexations that, with notable 
scandal, were given to him by his own assistants, does not bear 
the appearance of a misdemeanor; yet it is he, the injured one, 
who has been punished, and the offenders and guilty ones left in 
impunity. 

What the Priest Don Patricio Walsh set forth as the basis 
of the suspension was, that he went about inciting and provoking 
the people in his favor; and everyone knows that that is false 
and that on the contrary he has done what was possible on his 
part to calm the tempest that has been raised, and that the faithful 
Catholics have aroused themselves without urging from without, 
enthusiastically seeking his retention in the Ministry of the pasto- 
rate. 
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And lastly it is not a fault, nor does it contain anything 
of evil, that, when the Priest Don Patricio Walsh raised his voice 
to establish himself as Parish Priest and to name the other as his 
assistant, the latter should have used his rights im defense of his 
position and duty. . 

- In view of this the aforesaid suspension appears no less unjust 
than unfounded, and it seems to me that Your Lordship may send 
an oficio to the said Don Patricio, telling him that if he is a 
subject of the King Our Lord you exhort and command him, 
in the name of the King, to reveal to Your Lordship and to the 
Catholic people on what he bases his authority, and to raise and 
remove immediately the suspension that he has imposed upon the 
aforementioned Father Fray Antonio de Sedella, returning him 
into the free use of the functions of his Ministry as Parish Priest, 
in order thus to still the noisy scandals that this change has caused, 
scandals that at all times are most pernicious, but much more 
among Catholic Faithful in a foreign land and within view of a 
great multitude of Protestants and Sectarians, who will mock our 
Sacred Religion and the Ministers of the Altar, making the said 
Don Patricio responsible for the results both before God and 
before men. 


This is as much as I can tell Your Lordship to satisfy your 
good and pious wishes and those of the Catholic Faithful of this 
parish; and I have not thought it necessary to document what 
I have set forth on the point of jurisdiction, because the Most 
IHustrious Bishop of Havana has collocated all essentials that 
conduce to the conclusion, in his erudite letters already cited, which 
I return to Your Lordship as you have directed, with the memorial . 
in original from the delegates of the Congregation of Apostolic 
Roman Catholics. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
16, 1805—Nicolas Maria Vidal— (Rubric) —Sefior Marqués de Casa 
Calvo. 


[Copia 15, an oficio. Father Gili to Casa Calvo, March 16, 
1805.} 


Although the fact of my not being an expert m Canon Law 
might exeuse me from giving Your Lordship my report on the 
points contained in the oficto that under this date Your Lordship 
has been pleased to send me, nevertheless, urged by the same 
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motives that have led Your Lordship to consult me, I shall set forth 
to Your Lordship my view in conformity with my loyal knowledge. 
In order to respond with propriety to the first point that 
Your Lordship asks of me, on whether Father Fray Antonio 
Sedella may exercise the functions of his Ministry notwithstanding 
the suspension that has been imposed upon him, I must previously 
consider whether the said punishment is legal and imposed by a 
legitimate jurisdiction, for which purpose I shall refer first to 
the word of Murillo, section 28 of the Oficie Vicario, paragraph 
299, pagini mihi 115, which view is supported by Barbosa on the 
Officio Episc., alleg. 54, ex. No. 145; and these are as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the Viear expires by death, renunciation, 
entrance into a religious order, captivity, banishment, permutation, 
deposition, or translation, of the Bishop for whom he is cme 
even in legal processes begun, pending, &c. 


And so whatever the Vicar may do thereafter is null, beeause, 
since the jurisdiction of the Bishop and that of the Vicar are the 
same, when that of the former ends by his death, translation, &c., 
likewise that of the latter expires. 


And as it is not established that the jurisdiction that the 
_ Rev. Don Patricio Walsh has exercised up to now has any origin 
other than the commission that, in case of absence or death of 
the Canon Don Thomas Hasset, was given him by the Most Illus- 
trious Sefior Don Luis Pefialver y Cardenas, former Bishop of this 
Diocese, it follows that, when the jurisdiction that the said Sefior 
Penalver exercised in this Province expired because of his transla- 
tion to the Mitre of Guatemala, that which his Vicar exercised 
here likewise ceased, and in consequence it appears that the sus- 
pension imposed against the aforesaid Father Antonio must be 
null and void. 

This point being explained, 

But, even admitting that the Reverend Father Fray Antonio 
de Sedella may have given some reason for the unnatural procedure 
that he has suffered and that the Reverend Don Patricio Walsh 
may be legally exercising Eeclesiastical jurisdietion, the present 
circumstance of the Congregation of the Faithful of this City 
having *by a umanimous vote asked that the Reverend Father 
Fray Antonio, who during more than twenty years past has with 
exemplary eonduct and good results exercised the Ministry of 
Pastor, should continue his funetions as such, and as the words 
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in which the punishment was announced do not declare him 
“suspended-denounced” or “suspended-not-tolerated,” it seems to 
me he may exercise them legitimately and without trespassing upon 
irregularity in Law. 


Such is the view of the expert in Canon Law, Vito Pickler, 
book 5, section 39, whose words I copy.and translate for Your 
Lordship from Latin into Spanish: 


“The person suspended-tolerated, or not denounced, although 
he acts illegally in intruding into the exercise of the acts from 
which he is suspended, nevertheless acts legally if he is sought 
and asked by others because of his usefulness, and the Faithful — 
do not sin if with just reason they ask such acts of him, such 
as the Mass, Absolution and Communion; in which case of being 
asked, the suspended one does not trespass upon — in 
exercising such acts.” 


This is my report, salvo meliori. 


God keep Your Lordship many years—New Orleans, March 
16, 1805—Sebastian Gili (Rubric)—Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo. 


[Copia 16, an oficio, unsigned. Casa Calvo to Girod and 
Lanusse, March 19, 1805.] 


In view of the memorial that you gentlemen put into my hands 
with date of the fifteenth instant, I sent the requisite oficios to 
Don Nicolas Maria Vidal, Judge-Advocate of West Florida, and 
to the Priest Don Sebastian Gili, chaplain of the Infantry Regiment 
of Mexico, assigned by His Majesty for the Commission of Boun- 
daries. 


Both have replied to me in the manner ‘that you gentlemen 
will see by the certified copies of their responses, which are 
enclosed herewith, noting that to the former I communicated the 
oficios of, the Most Illustrious Bishop of Havana concerning the 
matter, in conformity with your request. 


In obedience. to the same and in consideration of the weighty 
reason of not leaving this Catholic community without the spiritual 
counsel that the Reverend Father Fray Antonio de Sedella may 
offer to it in serving the Pastorship of the Parish Church here, 
I have agreed that he shall stay until His Majesty, to whom I am 
reporting on the occurrences, may deign to decide on the future 
of that vassal, confident that through generous Royal Piety he shall 
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remain here exercising the functions of his Ministry, [which are] 
of such usefulness at present because of the. circumstances in 
which the Province at present exists and also because of the con- 
fidence that has been imposed in him by the Faithful of this Flock. 


God &c.—March 19, 1805. Sefior Don Nicolas Girod and Don 
Pablo Lanusse. 


[Copia 17, an oficio, unsigned. Casa Calvo to Walsh, 
March 18, 1805.] 


For the third and last time I put to you the question whether 
you consider yourself a subject of His Majesty and are to continue 
as such, or whether you take the position of being a citizen of the 
United States; and I hope you will be pleased to reply to me 
categorically, since on your words will depend the steps that it 
will be proper to take in order that the Royal Treasury may not 
suffer undue charges. 


God keep &c.—March 18, 1805—Sefior Don Patricio Walsh. 
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SHADOW OVER THE CITY 


By JOHN KENDALL 


Many and disturbing were the consequences of slavery as it 
' developed in New Orleans. From the beginning the negro bond- 
man was there, a strange, sinister, and alien figure, fraught 
with menace. 


In 1819 a young man arrived in the city. His name was 
Latrobe—William Henry Latrobe. By profession he was an 
architect. He came to New Orleans to ascertain if the city could 
be supplied with water by the same means which had proven 
successful in Philadelphia. At that time New Orleans had a popu- 
lation of about 20,000, of whom not more than 6,000 were French; 
the remainder were Americans and Negroes. The visitor lodged 
at Tremoulet’s hotel. He found that the Americans treated the 
slaves well, but the Creoles were “comparatively cruel to these 
unfortunate people.” Madame Tremoulet was “notorious for her 
cruelty.” She was a small, mild-faced creature who wept fre- 
quently over the absence of a daughter in France. She had several 
servants; one was a mulatto woman, whom Latrobe regarded as 
“the best house servant of her sex” he had ever seen. 


But one day the maid through press of other duties was 
unable to make the bed of the stranger at the hour prescribed. 
“Madame Tremoulet,” says Latrobe in his diary, “had her stripped 
naked, tied to a bed-post, and she herself, in the presence of her 
daughter, Mme. Turpin, the mother of three beautiful children, 
whipped her with a cowskin until she bled. Mme. Turpin then 
observed: ‘Maman, vous etres trop bonne; pourquoi prenez-vous 
de la fouette vous meme? Appelez donc Guillaume!’” William 
was called and made to whip the culprit until she fainted. 


The scene “made a noise in the house, and the blood betrayed 
it.” For some days thereafter, poor Sophie—that was the slave’s 
name—was ill and constantly in tears. “I shall leave this place 
as soon as convenient to me,” writes Latrobe, indignantly. This 
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shameful punishment was inflicted upon an amiable, willing, and 
diligent servant, who, if she were at fault, was remiss merely 
because the multiplicity of duties heaped upon her made their 
punctual performance impossible. 


Another white woman, whose name Latrobe discreetly leaves . 
blank, but who was, he says, the wife of the President of the 
Bank of Louisiana, was guilty of even worse cruelty to her slaves. 
She, too, was a Creole. “She did actually whip a negress to death, 
and treated another so cruelly that she died a short time after. 
Mr.—————-, a principal merchant of this place, stated the facts 
to the Grand Jury, but it was hushed up from respect to the lady’s 
husband.” 


Still another case described by Latrobe is that of a Mme. C. 
This woman had a naked negro man tied to a ladder and whipped. 
“The first wife of was a beast of the same .kind,” 
continues the diarist. “A gentleman whom I will not name saw 
her stand by, some years ago, when a naked woman was tied to a 
ladder by her order to undergo the punishment of the whip....” 


Why ? This ruthless infliction of forms of torture upon valuable 
property would be incomprehensible, if we did not know that 
Creole New Orleans lived in the shadow of a great fear. Fear was 
the price that the city paid for the service of its black ministers. 
Fear made the Creoles indifferent to the pecuniary damage which 
they inflicted upon human chattels worth from $800 each to many 
times that sum. Sophie, for example, was a highly trained house- 
servant who could have been sold at any time for $2000. Actually, 
Tremoulet was asking $3000 for her. Yet Mme. Tremoulet, who 
was of French descent, and had all of the true Frenchwoman’s 
appreciation of money and property, could flog the poor negress 
almost to death. The fear of the blacks had to be very grave to 
explain her act, 


It was a very great fear, and one not wholly without justifi- 
cation. Scarcely eight years before New Orleans and all Louisiana 
had been thrown into a state of panic by a revolt of the slaves. 
Only by the narrowest of margins had the state escaped a repetition 
of the brutal and sanguinary scenes which had marked the servile 
revolt in Hayti, a few years previously. Fortunately, the insti- 
gators of the movement had been detected, hurried to the city, 
and there summarily punished; the revolt was nipped in the bud, 
but the memory of its narrow escape long kept the “ancient 
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population” in a state of terror. New comers—the Americans— 
might treat the blacks with consideration, even with affection; 
but they had not been here when the blacks rose. They did not 
know. How could they? 


It was in January, 1811, that New Orleans heard the terrible 
news. Messengers hurrying into the city announced that the 
negroes had risen in the Parish of St. John the Baptist, some 
thirty-five miles above the city, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 
Before this one appalling fact all other interests were forgotten. 
At that very moment, in Washington, Congress was debating the 
admission of the Territory of Orleans into the Union as a state. 
That was a question of vital importance to the people of Louisiana, 
and they had discussed it passionately for months. But now, even 
that immensely significant issue faded into the background. That 
which had so long been dreaded, and against which so many 
precautionary laws had been adopted, had come! The people, with 
blanched faces, reminded themselves of what had happened not 
long before, in Hayti, when the blacks had driven their white 
masters into exile. Would a similarly terrible fate overtake Loui- 
siana? And there were in New Orleans scores of refugees who 
had fled from Hayti in those hideous days who repeated the story 
of the atrocities which they had seen. We may be sure they did 
not allay the fears of the populace. 


It seems that in St. John the Baptist hundreds of negroes, 
many of them savages newly imported into the parish, deserted 
the plantations and joined in a howling mob with the announced 
intention of murdering their masters and burning or laying waste 
property. No less than five plantation houses were fired. White 
men and white women fled on foot or in such conveyances as they 
could command in that moment of terror and despair. Emboldened 
at their success, the blacks prepared to attack the city. There 
were in their ranks men who had participated in the uprising in 
Hayti, and these took command of the movement. Companies 
were organized, with elected officers to lead them. The motley 
array marched down the river towards the city. At each plan- 
tation the slaves abandoned their tasks to join them, or were forced 


to do so. 
Of those who dwelt along the route which the revolting 


negroes necessarily followed in their movement on the city, one 
white man alone had the temerity to dispute their advance. Let 
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his name be remembered, for what he did was a gallant thing. 
Trepagnier he was called. His house stood on the river road 
about twenty-five miles above New Orleans. Its ruins may be 
seen to this day. When he heard the grim news, Trepagnier sent 
his wife and children to safety, but he himself remained to protect 
his property. He equipped himself with such firearms as were 
available on the place, loaded them with buckshot, and with calm 
intrepidity took his place on the front verandah of his house. 
He must have had small hope of routing so formidable a host, 
but did that matter? After all, there at his feet lay all he owned 
in the world. If the negroes destroyed the stately dwelling with — 
its whitewashed appurtenances, and laid waste the smiling fields 
beyond, what was then left to live for? Life is sweet, but poverty 


is bitter. So he waited. 


From his post on the verandah Trepagnier commanded a far 
prospect up the road. Soon he saw the swarming columns of 


' blacks debouche from the distance thickets. The frenzied shouts 


of the excited negroes smote his ear with ghastly insistence. But 
as the mob halted at the gate of the establishment Trepagnier 
aimed a fowling piece at the leaders and ordered them away. He 
was known to be an unerring shot. It was certain death to invite 
his shot. They wavered. They drew back. Finally, growling and 
gesticulating, they passed on. More than four hundred maddened 
negroes were in the mob when it reached the Trepagnier place. 
One dauntless white man had driven them off. The records of 


_ the South contain no finer example of calm courage. 


The rebels did not go much further. A mile beyond the 
Trepagnier estate they found the road blocked by detachments of 
militia, one of which, hastily sent down to the scene of disturbance 
from Baton Rouge, was under Major Hilton, and the other, hurried 
up from New Orleans, was commanded by General Hampton. A 
brief but bloody battle ensued. The troops fired one volley. The 
blacks immediately broke and fled screaming in all directions. 
They left sixty-six of their number dead on the field. Sixteen 
prisoners were taken. How many negroes were wounded was 
never known, but they were many. The survivors sought refuge 
in wood and swamp, and every day for a long time afterwards, 
additional bodies were discovered in these gloomy retreats, where 
some badly injured black had gasped out his last breath in the 
still, dark solitudes to which: he had somehow made his way. 
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A hideous fate was meted out to the prisoners. They were 
sent down to the city, tried, and immediately convicted of that 
most terrible crime in old Louisiana—the revolt of the slave 
against his lawful master. Their heads were struck off in the 
Place d’Armes, in front of the St. Louis Cathedral, and stuck on 
high poles were set up at intervals along the river road. There 
these pitiful relics remained, object of terror to every passer-by, 
until they mouldered away. 


The uprising seems to have been instigated by negroes who 
got into Louisiana by way of Barataria. Laffite’s agents had a 
pleasant custom of raiding the remoter coasts of the Southern 
States and stealing slaves who were conveyed to Barataria and 
subsequently sold to the Louisiana planters. These may have 
spread dangerous propaganda among the local slave population. 
At any rate, such was the theory developed at an official investi- 
gation eventually held into the matter. Claiborne, the governor, 
fearing a repetition of the rebellion, determined to Axtirpate the 
Baratarians ; and it was this intention which motivated the attempt 
made at this time to obtain from the territorial council authority 
to raise money and men to attack the pirate stronghold. We know 
how this project fared. The council declined to assist. The peril 
of the rebellion was over, and the mercurial Creole temperament 
refused to consider the future. It was better to close one’s eyes 
to what might happen; but one must hold the reins tight over 
the blacks. They must know who were their masters. A lashing 
now and then might help; besides, when one is afraid one is apt 
to be cruel. 


Nearly a year later, however, Claiborne induced the customs 
officials at New Orleans to do something about the slave smug- 
glers. That was when Captain Andrew Holmes made his foray 
on Barataria. He was part of a kind of elementary coast guard 
service extemporized for the purpose. His enterprise was suc- 
cessful insofar as the capture and removal to New Orleans of some 
of the pirate leaders was concerned, but it did not break up the 
slave trade. It required a far greater and more sinister military 
event than Captain Holmes could engineer to put an end to the 
illicit business of “black birding.” 

Perhaps that was why New Orleans never quite recovered 
its composure after the narrowly-averted catastrophe of 1811. 
Perhaps, too, as was said at the time, emissaries from the non- 
slave-holding part of the United States made it a business to 
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slip into Louisiana and foment trouble among the negroes on the 
plantations. At any rate there came very near being another 
uprising in 1828, and again, in 1830. There was in those years 
what the historian Martin neatly calls “a time of vigilance.” 
So urgent was the need of vigilance that the State Legislature 
hastily enacted some drastic laws about “free men of color,” who 
were, apparently, conspiring with the negroes to cause trouble. 
All such were to be deported. Happily, this legislation was not 
too strictly applied. Only those free half-white colored men who 
were “shiftless” were driven from the state at this time. In fact, 
though the city always seems to have felt that it had to expect 
danger, danger never reared its grisly front after that terrible 
moment in 1811. 


That was one aspect of slavery. There was another, scarcely 
less unattractive. 


Some years after Latrobe’s visit, under the splendid dome 
of the great white St. Charles Hotel, auctions of slaves were held 
every Saturday. You could go there and see human beings, male 
and female, young and old, set up like cattle on the block and 
bid in by excited purchasers. “I have here a likely young fellow,” 
the auctioneer would announce, in the staccato tone favored by 
the profession down to this day. “Sam—your name is Sam, isn’t 
it?—is a good cobbler,—” or carpenter, or cook, or what-not, 
enumerating his qualifications. “How much am I bid?” 


These sales were held in the famous barroom of the hotel, 
a semi-circular room on the ground floor, with huge brick columns 
supporting the vast structure above. There were two auction 
blocks, one at each end of the bar, this one for male slaves, that 
one for females. Sometimes there were only a few negroes to be 
disposed of ; sometimes there were a great many. | 


What the scene was like on an auction day we may gather 
from some random notes jotted down years afterwards by one 
who actually witnessed more than one of these occasions. He says: 


Slaves brought fancy prices, in those days, between 1857 
and 1860. The importation of slaves had practically stopped 
then, and the prices were good.’ Besides, the war cloud had 
not come so close that men really believed there was going 
to be a gigantic struggle. Planters from all along the river. 
from Natchez and Vicksburg and all places between, used 
to congregate in New Orleans and come around for the pur- 
pose of buying a likely-looking man or a likely-looking woman. 
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The men always brought the best prices, of course, 
because they could do the most work. Sometimes the price 
went as high as $1,200 and sometimes it was as low as $500. 
It all depended on whether the planter who was selling had 
to sell or not. Things were very much as they are now in 
that regard, and men were as apt as ever to take advantage 
of the misfortunes of their brethren. 


If the slave was a man and warranted in good health, 
the first bid was somewhere in the neighborhood of $500— 
that is, if the owner did not have to sell him to pay his debts. 
That being the case, the first bid was liable to be in the region 
of $300. Then the contest started, and the auctioneer, after 
the manner of his kind, enlarged on the value of the man 
he was selling and what his productive capacity was when 
he got to the field and was in charge of a hoe or had the 
direction of the energies of a mule. The bidding would go 
along until it reached $1,000, and then there would be some 
hesitation until those who really liked the man for his general 
appearance could have time to adjust themselves to the situ- 
ation. Finally some man would timidly bid $1,200, and there 
would be a pause, unless the slave on the block was an unusually 
good man. 


It was all cash in those days, and everybody had the 
money. To me, fresh from the bogs of Ireland, it was a 
revelation. I never saw so much money in my life, and I 
have not seen such times since then, though I have seen 
men who had more money than any of the sugar planters of 
those days. In those times all of the people seemed to have 
money. If you did not have any yourself, all you had to do 
was to ask the next man for it, and you got it. The wealth 
was evenly distributed. I was amazed, for I had come from a 
country which was poor then, and is poor even yet, and I 
had not been used to velvet and those things which go for 
luxury. I had run away from a ship down near the Barracks, 
and I thought for a while I had landed in some place where 
they grew money on trees. 


The selling of slaves continued there every Saturday 
until the outbreak of the war. Of course, when the people 
saw the war was coming, the number of slaves to be sold fell 
off, for the reason there were few buyers, but the business 
was kept up until the call for troops was made, and then all 
the buyers were under arms, and the business died of itself. 


I used to stand and watch the traffic in human beings 
when I was a boy. There was nothing of heartlessness, nothing 
of cruelty, nothing of meanness in it. These people had been 
reared to a system, and the system, if bad, was not of their 
originating. They used to take the newly-bought slave, and 
the first thing they did was to feed him well and tell him 
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where he was going. They were liberal and generous, those 
planters of the days before the war. They used to take care 
of their people, and they educated the slaves and made them 
fit for something. The best evidence we have of this is that 
the generation which was freed by the bayonet was the best 
generation of negroes which we have seen. We do not have 
their like now, and it is not probable that we shall ever see 
such people again. But the war stopped the sale of slaves, 
and the auctioneer had nothing to do, and so he enlisted in 
the Confederate army. 


After the war there were still auctions in the old bar- 
room at the St. Charles, but they were merely of those things 
which we can still sell, and that is of no interest. 


Some of the practices which rose in connection with the slave 
auctions in New Orleans before the Civil War were hard to con- 
done. That was especially so in regard to the sales of women 
and girls. They were put on the block no less frequently than 
the men. Of course, good health, good temper, and the ability 
to work were just as desirable in their cases as in regard to the 
other sex. It was a matter of plain, ordinary business sense to 
make sure of their condition. To that end a freedom of inspection — 
was permitted which, from the standpoint of more finicky days, 
was intolerable. Weld, a British traveler who visited New Orleans 
in 1855 and seems to have spent a good deal of time in the local. 
auction rooms, says that the public examination of slave women 
was limited to the hands, arms, legs, teeth and bust. But if an 
apprehensive bidder wished to satisfy himself upon some doubtful 
matter, he might escort the slave to a private room, and make as 
certain as he wished that she had not physical defect. A recent 
historian quotes “an old Creole attorney, known to be an authority 
on the law and customs of slave trading,” regarding the stripping 
of women. “They would strip them,” he said, “especially the nice- 
looking quadroon girls.” (34 


Not that the negro women objected. The “peculiar insti- 
tution” did not envisage the possibility of a slave objecting to 
anything that a white man might demand. But the slaves seem 
to have felt no resentment, especially when conscious that they 
could undergo such a scrutiny with impunity. 


- The most important detail in the case of female slaves was 
their ability to bear children. If a girl of eighteen or nineteen 
had had no children, her value in the market declined consider- 
ably. The next point, however, seems to have been looks. A 
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handsome half-breed girl was sure to attract many bidders. New 
Orleans before the Civil War was pre-eminently a sporting town. 
Cambling, racing, the Carnival and a thousand other lures drew 
to the city annually thousands of those belonging to what we 
euphemistically term the “sporting class.” To such the possession 
of a handsome mulatress or quadroon represented a peculiarly 
attractive form of luxury. It was a highly remunerative part of 
the slave dealer’s business to provide “fancy girls” for these men. 
Such girls brought very high prices. In 1837 a girl “remarkable 
for her beauty and intelligence” sold for $7000. In 1841 a girl 
named Sarah was disposed of in the rotunda of the St. Louis Hotel 
for $8000. Notices of runaway girls of this type were frequent 
in the New Orleans papers, and from one such publication in 1859 
the reader is at liberty to draw his own inferences. Lavinia was 
her name—‘“a very intelligent and pretty good looking girl 

. remarkably provided with clothes of fair quality, and had 
on when she left a white silk bonnet. It is probable that she will 
endeavor to find a hiding place in the city or some of the coast 
towns, as she has lived in almost all of them.... ” 


It was in the rotunda of the St. Louis Hotel that pulchri- 
tudinous slave girls, usually far removed in complexion from the 
sable hue of the typical slave women, were oftenest to be obtained. 
The auctioneers’ stands were solid blocks of masonry placed 
between the lofty columns which supported the domed roof. At 
one side of the rotunda were rooms where slaves might be confined 
‘ temporarily, when necessary, or where men and women might 
be taken to undergo inspection by prospective purchasers more 
detailed than was possible in public. Hamilton, who was in the 
United States in 1843, and published a book about what he saw 
in New Orleans, adds a final touch: “When a woman is sold, the 
auctioneer usually puts his audience in a good humor by a few 
indecent jokes....” 


In all cases a guaranty of ordinary health and physical though 
not moral soundness was implicit in every sale, unless expressly 
disclaimed, or the condition of the slave were known to the pro- 
spective purchaser. In the case of men the facts were verified much 
more rigidly in public than was the case with women. The 
intending purchaser rolled back the negro’s lips and prodded teeth 
and gums; flexed his arms and legs to determine their muscular 
development; explored his neck for lumps and swellings; tested 
eyes and ears, and even rolled down his clothing with startling 
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indifference to the presence of other persons, in search of the — 
tell-tale scars left by the overseer’s whip on the recalcitrant. If 
these tests did not suffice, there might be a longer and more 
exacting examination in private. 


One cannot help but wonder what kind of men were these 
who admitted such practices as a necessary part of their business. - 
Strange to say, most of them were Americans. Relf & Chew, who 
were in business in New Orleans as early as 1803, handled negroes. 
The firm of Kenner & Henderson offered for sale in’ 1806 
seventy-four “prime slaves of the Fantee nation.” In 1811, another 
dealer, John Garnier, advertised in a local periodical that he 
had for sale “one negro wench, nineteen years old, with her two 
children; one negro wench, twenty-one years old, with her two 
children; . . . one negro fellow, twenty-five years old, laborer and 
carpenter,” and other hapless blacks. But it was not till the ’20s 
had well set in that the number of American slave merchants 
grew to impressive proportions. 


In 1827 New Orleans had become the chief center of the slave 
trade in the lower South. Its open markets rivaled and perhaps 
excelled those of Montgomery, Alabama, and Charleston, South 
Carolina, the only other places where the traffic seems to have 
attained a proportionate development. In the year mentioned, Basil 
Hall, a British traveler, learned during his visit to the city that 
at certain seasons of the year “all the roads, steamboats, and 
packets were crowded with troops of negroes on their way to the 
slave-markets of the South.” Three years later the New Orleans 
Mercantile Advertiser said: “Arrivals by sea and river within 
the last few days have added fearfully to the number of slaves 
brought to this market for sale. New Orleans is the complete 
mart for the slave trade . .. and the Mississippi is becoming a 
common highway for the traffic.” How rapidly the business was 
growing may be inferred from the fact that, during one week in 
1831, New Orleans received 371 negroes, most of whom came from 
Virginia. 

The slave-trade of New Orleans suffered set-backs during the 
War of 1812 and the great financial panic of 1837, but on the 
whole it boomed surprisingly down to that fateful day when 
‘Beauregard ruined it, among other things, by firing a cannon at 
.Fort. Sumter. In 1845 the business was probably inferior in 
importance only to the trade in cotton and sugar, with a demand 
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constantly in excess of the supply. Slave auctions were regularly 
held in the rotundas of the St. Louis and the St. Charles hotels. 
In the fashionable streets of the business quarter there were slave 
barracks, slave show-rooms, slave auction-houses. In some of 
these establishments negroes attractively attired were exhibited 
_in show windows or on verandahs, precisely as one might offer any 
other kind of merchandise for public inspection. In 1842 there were 
185 persons listed in the city directory as engaged in the business, 
not counting 349 brokers and 25 auctioneers, who probably also 
sold slaves whenever the opportunity offered. This was in a city 
the white population of which did not exceed 60,000 souls. 


Among the more notorious of the New Orleans slave-dealers 
were B. and W. L. Campbell, C. F. Hatcher, C. M. Rutherford, Joseph 
A. Beard, Julian Neville, Joseph Bruin, Thomas Foster, and the 
firm of McCerran, Landry & Co. These, at least, are the men 
whose advertisements appear most frequently in the New Orleans 
newspapers from 1850 to 1860. The most important of these was 
Joseph A. Beard. He flourished in the roaring days of the ’40s 
and ’50s. In one year he disposed of property valued at $352,474.37 
—not all slaves, naturally; for he trafficked in real estate as well. 
In physique Beard was just what one would expect—‘“a short, 
thick man with a red face, .. . an old fat man,” as Ebenezer Davis 
called him in 1849. Once the Picayune reférred to him as “Major 
Beard, the great slave auctioneer.” He was a persistent advertiser, 
and most of his advertisements make interesting reading, for he 
was accustomed to furnish brief descriptions of each slave that 
he offered for sale, so that the reader might know in advance just 
what to bid on: 


1. Riley, aged 25 years, ploughman, cotton-field- hand, and 


wagoner. 
2. Charlotte, 17 years, cotton picker, wife of Riley..... 
9. Frances, 12 years, orphan girl.... 
11. Marthina, 32 years, field hand, not very healthy, and her 
children... . 


Not only did Beard auction slaves, but he had a spacious slave- 
yard where his human cattle were confined, and ran a boarding- 
house for “gentlemen who wish to stay in the house with their 
slaves.” One wonders what sort of “gentlemen” these were: visiting 
slave merchants, no doubt. 
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Beard’s closest competitor was Julian Neville, whose adver- 
tisements of real estate and negroes—he traded in both—occupied 
whole pages of the New Orleans newspapers in 1860. He had 
outstripped all his rivals by that year, when the total value of 
the property that passed under his hammer reached the sum of 
$366,245.16—an amount respectable even at the present day, and 
really staggering at that time, when the tax appraisement of the 
entire city of New Orleans was less than $100,000,000. 


McCerran, Landry & Co. had their headquarters “in the First 
District, on Triton Walk,” that is, in what was then the upper 
part of the city. They grew so prosperous, however, that they 
were speedily able to open a slave-auction room in the Masonic 
Temple, on the corner of St. Charles and Perdido, the upper floors 
of which were used as meeting-places by the local Masonic lodges. 
Theirs was “a large and commodious salesroom, with spacious 
accommodations for slaves.” They had sales on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. 


The busiest part of the year with this gentry was the late 
winter and early spring. Negroes not disposed of by the beginning 
of summer constituted a liability and were usually offered at — 
bargain prices, to avoid the deterioration inevitable from confine- 
ment during the long, hot days of the New Orleans summer. The 
Campbells had an interesting arrangement by which to keep 
business going profitably through the summer, and yet eliminate 
the risks which otherwise attended such procedures. They bought 
a farm about eighty miles north of New Orleans, in a healthy, 
wooded region, where slaves on hand in June were sent. There 
they were trained in crafts which enhanced their value, or were 
acclimated, or, if ailing, were nursed; back to health. There, too, 
“breeding women” might be delivered of their valuable increase. 
Persons wishing to purchase were encouraged to visit the place. 
Thus the Campbells were able to announce that they “had negroes 
for sale all the time.’”’ Their New Orleans office was on Baronne, 
between Common and Gravier, “two squares west of the St. Charles 
Hotel,” where auctioneers are still numerous today. 


That fortunes were quickly made in the slave-trade is evident 
from the case of C. F. Hatcher, who—not to be outdone by the 
Campbells—kept his offices open summer and winter and had 
a farm also “in the piny woods, three and one-half miles from 
Tickfaw Station and only three and one-half hours from New 
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Orleans.” In 1856 Hatcher was employed by J. L. Carman & Co., 
auctioneers, as superintendent of a slave-barracks at 195 Gravier 
Street. Four years later he was in business for himself. He adver- 
tised that he “had made extensive alterations” in his old stand, 
and was prepared “to receive from 200 to 300 slaves to sell on 
commission.” “I can also accommodate the owners,” he said, “with 
good board and comfortable rooms on reasonable terms. Those 
having business in my line would do well to call and see for them- 
selves before looking elsewhere, as the inducements I offer are 
unequalled.” He could supply nurses, field-hands, hair-dressers, 
mechanics, sempstresses, house servants, etc. Hatcher also 
advanced money on slaves placed in his hands, but knew his com- 
petitor too well to make loans on slaves that had been in other 
pens or barracks; he had to have first chance at such security, 
and make sure that it was in marketable condition. His “new and 
very commodious show rooms” were located in Carmen’s old estab- 
lishment on Gravier Street; and there one might consult the list 
which was constantly posted at the door “showing the ages, qualifi- 
cations, etc., of the negroes on hand.” If you did not find therein 
described precisely the slave that you desired, Hatcher was pre- 
pared to take you “on a short ride on train or boat” up to his 
Tickfaw farm, where it was morally—or perhaps immorally— 
certain that you would get the right article even in the summer 
time, for he had “constantly on hand for sale from 25 to 50 
negroes.’ 


Aside from the authorized traffic conducted by the men whom 
we have mentioned and other licensed dealers like them, there 
must have been a good deal of private buying and selling of slaves 
in New Orleans. The swiftly rising prices of this sort of merchan- 
dise encouraged speculation and we may be sure that a community 
so addicted to gambling as New Orleans was in those days, did 
not overlook the opportunities which the slave market presented. 
Sometimes this sort of private trading took an odd form. In 1819 
a man advertised in the Louisiana Courier that he would sell fifty 
tickets at $20 each, in a lottery, the prize to be his negro girl, 
Amelia, thirteen years of age. There was also the amusing case 
of the two British ladies named Turnbull, who came to New 
Orleans in 1857, and were duly shocked to receive circulars inviting 
them to participate in a raffle for various articles, among them 
a mulatto sempstress and ladies’ maid, eighteen years of age. It 
was odd, too, to find negroes offered for sale along with animals 
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of various sorts, houses, what-not; as, for example, when the 
Auctioneer Vignie put up for sale at his office in Banks’ Arcade 
“The establishment known as the bakery of F. B. D‘Aquin & 
Co., .. . comprising the machinery, eleven horses, eight carts, and 
all utensils of said bakery, with the lease of the premises and 
thirty-nine slaves, all first-rate bakers.” It was odd, yet why 
not? It was all property of one sort or another, if you saw it that 
way; and if you had to sell this, you might as well sell that. 


It was not strange that, from time to time, New Orleans 
was afraid. 


IT. 


What was it like to be a slave? We do not know. The slaves 
themselves have never told. There were always in New Orleans 
negroes who had secured their freedom, either by purchase or 
through emancipation by generous masters. They formed a large 
and economically important, if socially ineligible, class of “free 
men of color.” Some of them owned slaves of their own. But they 
had no literary gift. If they were capable of self-analysis to the 
degree of distinguishing their sentiments in one estate from those 
in the other, they have omitted to set down the result in writing. 
Still less have we the story of a slave—of a slave who was nothing 
but a slave. 


On the other hand, how interesting it would be to have a 
record of the feelings and ideas of a white man or woman living 
and thinking as a slave; in reality neither slave nor black, yet 
believing himself or herself to be both! There was one case where 
this either did or did not occur: that was the matter of Sally 
Miller, or Salome Muller, the so-called “white slave’—and she, 
too, did not put down her story in black and white. She could 
not. She, too, was mute; or it may be that she was not white, 
after all, and had nothing to say. 


But perhaps in telling her strange, true history we can get 
an impression of what went on in the minds of the servile popu- 
lation in New Orleans a century and more ago—what was the 
reaction of the slave to his environment—in a word, what it was 
to be a slave. 


The story of Sally Miller—or Salome Muller, if she was 
Salome—has been told before, but always by those who approached 
the subject as person holding a brief against New Orleans and 
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its slave-owning inhabitants. But a reading of the testimony in 
her case leaves one in doubt whether Sally Miller, the octoroon 
or quadroon slave girl was, or was not, as George W. Cable 
asserted, a free white German girl, unjustly detained in bondage. 
The judges before whom the case was tried evidently shared this 
doubt, for their decision finally turned upon the presumption of 
the law, not on the evidence. 


The judge of the District Court before whom the suit was 
first tried, decided that Sally Miller was a quadroon legally held 
in slavery. On the other hand, when the issue was taken into the 
Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana, that austere body 
reversed the decision of the lower court. That settled the status 
of the plaintiff. But the high tribunal was careful not to identify 
her irrevocably with Salome Muller. A careful examination of 
the record on which the case was finally decided, shows that the 
Justices were unable to deal with that problem. They had to 
decide one way or the other. They could not, like the referee 
of a prize fight, declare the contest a draw., In view of the 
discrepancies in the testimony, they concluded that if they erred, 
and decided that a white woman should be held as a slave, the 
error would be inexcusable; whereas, if they were mistaken in 
setting her free, the harm, if any, would be inconsequential. Placed 
in that position, any man or group of men with ordinary human 
feelings, would have followed a similar course. 


Nevertheless, even a supreme court cannot alter a fact. If 
Sally Miller was indeed a half-caste slave girl, all the judicial 
tribunals in the universe could not convert her into Salome Muller, 
a free white German girl. The law might set her free, as, in 
fact, it did, but it was powerless to determine what still remains 
a mystery—was a great wrong perpetrated upon a hapless emigrant 
child, and should we follow Cable’s example, and hold up to 
obloquy those who so long kept her in bondage? Or should 
we not? 


In his account of the case, in his Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana, Cable refers to a few documents to which he had 
access, which are not now among the papers on file in the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court. Only one of these documents, however, is 
of consequence. That was a certificate of birth. It has been 
abstracted from the record, or, what is more likely, lost in one 
or the other of the many migrations which the court has made 
since that day, more than a hundred years ago, when Sally Miller 
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appeared before its bar. The testimony—which is what really 
matters—is all there. It is accessible to any one who will inquire 
at the office of the Clerk for Record 5623. Cable seems to have 
consulted also some participants in the trial who were still alive 
when he wrote, but who have long ago passed away. Their 
statements, while interesting from a literary point of view, really 
have no bearing on the facts of the matter. 


As briefly as can be stated, the story of Sally Miller—or 
Salome Muller—is this: | 


Some time in the year 1817 a man purchased, but did not 
pay for, an ancient Russian ship lying at the Island of Helder, 
then the port of Amsterdam. He conceived the idea of converting 
his purchase into a source of revenue by taking a party of emi- 
grants to America. He evidently sent canvassers along the Rhine 
to secure the emigrants, and a number of poor peasants and 
artisans sold what little they possessed to secure the passage 
money to the land of promise. Among these emigrants were a 
number of persons from the vicinity of Strassburg—Frenchmen 
by law, but Germans in race and sentiment. Among them were 
Daniel Muller, his wife, their four children, and a number of 
their relations and acquaintances. 


These poor Germans paid for a passage to Philadelphia, and 
boarded the old Russian ship—some nine hundred of them. But 
complications arose at once, and trouble followed upon the heels 
of trouble. The original owner of the ship refused to permit her 
to sail until he had secured the purchase money, and the purchaser 
was either unable or indisposed to pay. The emigrants remained 
aboard the hulk waiting patiently for the weighing of the anchor— 
some of the witnesses testified three months, and others as long 
as five. During this time the emigrants got acquainted, and many 
of them seemed to have noticed particularly Salome Muller, or 
Sally as her family called her. She was then, they testified, slightly 
over two years of age. Her cousin who helped nurse her, swore 
specifically that she was two years and three months old. 


While the hapless emigrants were waiting to sail, the pur- 
chaser of the ship decamped with their passage money. They 
remained at the Helder until they had consumed all the provisions 
stored on the ship. Then they went to Amsterdam, where most 
of them were compelled to beg for bread. Finally the Dutch gov- 
ernment came to their assistance with an offer of 30,000 guilders 
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(about $12,000) to any one who would transport them to America. 
The offer was accepted by one Grandsteiner, who secured three 
vessels and on these embarked the nine hundred emigrants whose 
passage money had been stolen and replaced by the Holland gov- 
ernment, and about an equal number of other emigrants, many 
of whom were redemptioners; that is to say, they agreed to be 
sold into temporary bondage in America for a sum sufficient to 
pay their passage. 

The three vessels sailed at different dates, but remarkable as 
it may appear, all three reached the Balize, or mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, at the same moment. So close were the ships as they 
approached or entered the river that the emigrants hailed each 
other from the ship’s side, inquiring about friends and acquaint- 
ances. These inquiries consisted of more than mere gossip, 
undoubtedly, for it is of record that of seven hundred persons who 
set sail in one ship only about four hundred reached the Balize— 
fever and other maladies having killed three hundred of them. 
Among these victims were the mother and infant sister of Sally 
Muller. 


In due time the three vessels reached the city and the sale 
of redemptioners began. There seems no doubt that Grandsteiner, 
the supercargo, with an eye to the main chance, included in his 
offer of sale not only the actual redemptioners, but some of those 
whose passage had been paid by the Dutch government, and a 
redoubtable New Orleans attorney, John R. Grymes by name, was 
either employed or volunteered to defend these unfortunates. He 
_ Jost the case, perhaps because the emigrants knew only as rumor 
that the government had paid their passage, and Grandsteiner 
' probably testified it had not. This is but conjecture, for the 
case was not tried before a court of record and no papers con- 
_ cerning it are known to exist, but in any event Grymes, with 

whom was associated another famous lawyer, Edward Livingston, 
lost the case and Daniel Muller and others were sold into bondage, 
some for one and some for two years. 


Cable dwells at some length upon the decision in this case. 
Twenty-five years later Grymes appeared as counsel for John F. 
Miller, who had owned Sally Miller (or the woman asserted to 
be Sally). Cable speaks of him as follows: ‘Grymes, on the other 
hand, had had to do—as we have seen—with these same redemp- 
tioners before. The uncle and father of this same Sally Miller, 
so called, had been witnesses in the suit for their liberty and hers, 
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which he had—blamelessly, we need not doubt—lost some twenty- 
five years before.” And again: “Here was a cause which in our 
lights to-day, at least, had on the defendants’ side no moral right 
to come into court.” 


Why that phrase, “blamelessly, we need not doubt?” Words 
are not always to be taken at their face value. When one says 
“Doubtless it is all right,” he means to convey not to preclude 
doubt. One cannot help pausing to ask whether Cable wished to 
convey the suspicion that Grymes, the greatest pleader of his day, 
took the case of these miserable people for the purpose of betraying 
them. And the same reproach would naturally attach to Livingston. 
But the latter did not come into court twenty-five years later, in 
a cause which had “no moral right to come into court.” 


But this is a digression from the history of Salome Muller. 
Having been sold as a redemptioner, Daniel Muller, with his two 
daughters and his son, were put on a boat to be conveyed to the 
Attakapas, where Daniel was to work out his bondage. The 
children were not sold into bondage. For the cousin and some 
faithful nurse of Salome’s offered to care for her in New Orleans, 
while her father was serving his term of bondage, and Daniel 
refused, preferring to have his children with him. On the trip 
to the Attakapas Daniel Muller died of apoplexy and his oldest 
child, the boy, fell overboard and was drowned. The two little 
_ girls were taken to the Attakapas and all trace of them was lost. 
This was in 1818 and Salome was then three years old. The date 
and age of the child should be kept in mind. 


In August, 1822, a man of the name of Williams, hailing 
from Mobile, conveyed to John F. Miller, then a prosperous mill 
man and slave owner of New Orleans, a girl whom he represented as 
a quadroon, twelve years of age, named Mary Bridget, receiving 
$100 in advance, the full sale price to be paid to him when the sale 
was consummated. Miller afterward conveyed the girl to his 
mother, Mrs. Canby, in consideration of $350. Williams apparently 
never reappeared to claim the remainder of the money. Mrs. 
Canby employed the girl as a house servant. A number of reput- 
able witnesses testified that at this time the slave girl was well 
developed, with the bust of a woman. Some of these witnesses 
testified that the girl was intimate with a slave quadroon boy 
owned by Miller and in 1825, (when Salome Muller would have 
been ten years old, according to the testimony of her relations,) 
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she gave birth to a child. She afterwards had two other children, 
it is said by different fathers, but all of them of the negro race. 


Half a dozen reputable witnesses, persons of standing in the 
community, including General Joshua L. Lewis, commanding the 
State Militia, testified that Miller was a kind and considerate 
master. In fact, some of the witnesses testified that Miller had 
been criticised by his neighbors for being too indulgent to his 
slaves. The praise of his mother, Mrs. Canby, in her treatment | 
of her slaves, was even higher. Mr. Cable suggests that Miller 
knew all the time that Mary was a white German girl. The 
question naturally arises how was it possible that a man of Miller’s 
reputation and character, knowing the girl to be white, could 
have permitted her to associate with slaves, and to be intimate 
with the male slaves of the place. The thing is improbable, but, 
of course, not absolutely impossible. 


As years went by Miller’s prosperity ceased. Then his fortunes 
changed. When Sally’s case came to trial he was insolvent. It 
was perhaps because his business affairs were in bad condition, 
that, after buying the girl from his mother for the price at which 
he had sold her, he resold her to one Belmonti, a cabaret keeper, 
who employed her in domestic service about his place. 


It was while so employed that a woman who had been an 
emigrant on the same ship and knew the Mullers, testified that 
she recognized the girl as Sally, the daughter of Daniel Muller. 
Approaching the slave the German woman was told in response 
to questions: “My name is Mary. I am a yellow girl. I belong 
to Mr. Louis Belmonti, who keeps this coffee house. Before that, 
I belonged to Mr. John Fitz Miller.” Her language was what was 
then and still is called “nigger English.” 


The German woman told her she was not rightly a slave, 
but that she was named Muller and she was of pure German blood. 
“IT knew your mother,” she continued; “I know you. We came 
to this country on the same ship, twenty-five years ago.” The 
slave girl replied that she was mistaken; that she was referring 
to some one who resembled her. 


But Mrs. Keal—for that was‘ the name of this kindly German 
woman—persisted. She induced the girl to go with her to see 
some people called Schuber. Mrs. Schuber, cousin of Salome and 
nurse of the child on ship board, recognized her also by “the 
family resemblance” and her husband, who came on the same ship 
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also subsequently recognized her. Mrs. Schuber, who had fre- 
quently bathed the three year old child, had seen two moles on 
the inner part of her thighs, one on each leg, and now investi-. 
gating, found the same marks on the slave woman. Later she was 
identified by other German emigrants, some of them related to 
the Mullers, always basing the identification upon the “family 
resemblance.” 


7 There can be no question whatever of the sincerity of these 
people. They were honest, estimable persons, all of them, and they 
had no motive in bringing a slave girl of tainted blood into their 
circle, even if they had not been sincere. The case naturally 
aroused great interest among the German population, especially 
those who had been through the ordeal at the Helder. None of 
them would have received as one of themselves the mother of 
quadroon children, had they had any serious doubt of her identity. 
Perhaps their faith was the result of what we like to call auto- 
suggestion. But whatever its source, it was very real. 


They determined the woman should be freed, and suit was 
entered against Belmonti, who called Miller in as warrantor. The 
case was tried before Judge A. M. Buchanan, whom Cable describes 
correctly as notable for “unimpeachable integrity rather than 
fine: discrimination,” and after patient hearing extending over 
several days, he gave judgment for Belmonti, decreeing the woman 
was properly and justly a slave. For it is not to be considered 
that the testimony was one-sided. Some of the most reputable 
persons in the community testified that they had known the girl 
when she first became the property of Miller in 1822; that she was 
then twelve years of age in appearance and rather fully developed 
for that age. Many of them swore that to their knowledge she 
had a child in 1825, when Salome Muller by the testimony of her 
relatives would have been but ten years of age. All of them, 
save two, swore that she had not at any time any touch of German 
accent; but spoke “nigger English.” One of the two, a Spanish 
Creole, testified that the girl did originally have a German accent 
and would occasionally speak German. There is room to doubt 
the testimony of the witness. He was a carpenter, employed by 
‘Miller, and had been warned to keep away from the premises 
because he was entirely too familiar with the young slave girl. 
His animus against Miller may readily be imagined. 


The witnesses for Miller declared they had always regarded 
the slave girl as a quadroon, and they gave as their opinion a 
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reason similar to that of the German emigrants who testified 
that she was Salome Muller. One side based their opinion on “a 
family resemblance,” the other on “a racial likeness.” 


Each class of witnesses was equally positive and each was 
equally worthy of belief. Drs. Warren Stone and Armand Mercier, | 
called in as experts, testified the moles on the womans thighs 
were congenital, and could not have been produced by artificial 
means. This was.the testimony in brief, and testimony could not 
have been more conflicting. 


Two of the ablest lawyers at the bar were opposing counsels 
in the case—John R. Grymes and Christian Roselius. The latter 
was then at the height of his fame and in full possession of his 
splendid powers as an advocate. No more fitting counsel could 
have been secured for the slave girl, if she were indeed Sally 
Muller. For Christian Roselius was a native of Germany, and 
was sold as a redemptioner in New Orleans two years after the 
arrival of the Mullers. He was purchased for a term by the editor 
of one of the local papers and employed in the office as an 
apprentice type-setter. 


.  $Some time after he entered the office a conflict of authority 
- arose in militia circles that aroused public interest. In the paper 
owned by Roselius’ master there appeared one day a communication 
treating of the dispute, signed “Jaeger.” It was an admirably 
conceived article, well written, and treated the matter after a 
judicial manner that attracted general attention. The side that 
was upheld by the writer’s cogent argument was delighted. They 
were eager to learn the identity of the author, in order to con- 
gratulate him and to “open the wine.” The opposing side was 
bitter and even more eager to learn the name of the author, 
with the intention of calling him out and “getting a shot” at 
him. Fiery demands were made upon the editor for the name 
of the writer, which he refused to give, for the very excellent 
reason, among others, that he was in as complete ignorance of the 
authorship as any one. 


A day or two later a second communication, signed “Jaeger,” 
appeared, treating the subject in the same masterly manner. More 
enthusiasm, more bitterness, and the editor’s life made still more 
miserable by repeated demands for the name of the author, with 
intimations that some sort of corpse had to be provided to appease 
the rising wrath. The editor made every effort to discover the 
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name of his unknown correspondent, but nowhere in the office 
was there any trace of the copy. 


Finally the excitement had reached a great height when 
Roselius appeared in the editor’s room, and in much perturbation 
of spirit announced that he was the author of the letters. After 
the other employees had left the office he said he had gone to 
the case, and put the matter in type himself, using no copy, and 
afterward inserting it in the “forms.” The first letter had aroused 
so much interest that he had prepared the second in the same 
manner. 


If the young German redemptioner expected a rebuke, he was 
happily reassured, for the editor exclaimed: “Well, none of these 
angry gentlemen can challenge a redemptioner boy, that is certain. 
It is all right, except that you can be put to better use as a writer 
than as a printer. You were evidently intended for a journalist, 
not a compositor.” The next issue of the paper informed the 
excited militiamen that the writer whom they were so eager to 
discover was a German redemptioner boy, whom the editor had 
purchased for $80, and the would-be duellists were laughed out 
of court. | 


The redemptioner printer boy became journalist, attorney- 
at-law, Attorney General of the State, in turn. Now he was facing 
the redoubtable John R. Grymes in a contest for the liberty of 
Sally Miller. His was the popular side of the case. There is, 
unexpressed, but pervading every line of Mr. Cable’s story, an 
intimation that everybody was conspiring to keep Sally in a state 
of slavery. On the contrary, everything was conspiring to effect 
her freedom. The press and the populace were greatly wrought 
up over the case, and were her loyal friends. The German popu- 
lation of New Orleans was quite large. It was almost up in 
arms on Sally’s behalf. Had the cause rested on the testimony 
alone, there might have been a repetition of Judge Buchanan’s 
decision, but the mere assertion that a white girl was being held 
in slavery, and while in that state had given birth to quadroon 
children, was quite enouj . to influence the opinion of the press, 
the populace and even the court. 


When the case reached the supreme court, it should have 
been decided like othprs on ‘the record from the court below and 
the argument of counsel exclusively. But during the argument 
the judges permitted Mr. Roselius to read and put in evidence 
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against the objections of the opposing counsel, a certificate of 
birth of Salome Muller received from Alsace, which showed that 
she was five years old, not three, when she arrived in New Orleans 
in 1818. This was intended to show, of course, that when Sally 
gave birth to a child in 1825 she was not ten but twelve years old, 
a matter that had worried her counsel not a little. But to the — 
prejudiced mind it also reflected on the reliability of the evidence 
of the German emigrants, all of whom testified she was only three. 
True, it did not reflect on the sincerity of these honest people, 
but it did show that their memories, after twenty-seven years 
had elapsed, were not as reliable as they thought. The judges 
accepted this certificate as unimpeachable, for in the decision it 
is stated that Williams’ conveyance to Miller was illegal, because 
the girl was not then ten years old, and under the law it was 
unlawful to sell a child of that age apart from her mother. 


The decision in the case was rendered, not by Chief Justice 
Martin, as Cable states, but by Justice Bullard. The decision is 
pervaded by the doubt inspired by the discrepancies in the evidence, 
but the final paragraphs, full of genuine human feeling, conclude 
that the girl should be free, all doubtful points being resolved 
in her favor. Justice Bullard said that as early as 1810 the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana had held: “Persons of color (as dis- 
tinguished from negroes) may have descended from Indians on 
both sides, from a white parent, or from mulatto parents in 
possession of their freedom. Considering how much probability 
there is in favor of the liberty of these persons, they ought not to 
be deprived of it upon mere presumption, more especially as the 
right of holding them in slavery, if it exists, is, in most instances, 
capable of being satisfactorily proved,’ a wise interpretation of 
the law, no doubt, but one manifestly made in the interest of the 
slave and not of the master. The Justice went on to declare that 
a person of the complexion of the plaintiff, without evidence of 
descent from a slave mother, would be released even on a habeas 
corpus. Miller knew nothing of the descent of the girl he had sold 
to Belmonti and was not in a position to prove her birth into 
slavery, whatever the facts might be. 


The Supreme Court, however, exonerated Miller from any 
blame in the matter and showed no disbelief in any of the testi- 
mony afforded in his behalf. It set the girl free, evidently because 
it considered that a mistake in that direction would be in the 
highest degree regrettable. 
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Sally Miller, after her freedom, made an unfortunate marriage 
with a Mississippi river pilot, was speedily divorced from him and 
went to California. She was last heard of in Sacramento in 1855. 


The question is still open as to whether Sally Miller was 
Salome Muller. The Supreme Court decided the slave was by right 
free, and right-minded persons will commend that decision. But 
the decision could by no means affect the fact, and truth as to the 
fact is not to be obtained from the testimony. The testimony on 
both sides, except as to the notarial records of sale, was based 
on memories of events occurring a quarter of a century before, 
and such testimony is not altogether reliable, even if entirely 
honest. 


The trial, however, developed one fact of importance, to wit, 
that the laws of the State at that time, even though they permitted 
the redemption plan of enforced bondage for debt, were altogether 
in favor of the person held in slavery and claiming to be free, 
provided, of course, that the slave was not black, but “a person 
of color.” The provisions in the Partidas, or Spanish code, on 
the subject had been repealed, and the burden of proof rested 
on the master, not on the slave, even though the slave was the 
plaintiff. Under the Livingston code, then as now the basis law 
of Louisiana, the burden of proof rested on the plaintiff. The 
old Spanish law held exactly the opposite view. The people of 
New Orleans in those days, even the slave-holding class, seemed 
to have been a very humane and justice-loving people, at least 
as far as concerned the theory of the law, whatever may have been 
the practice. Slavery is, of course, unjustifiable under all circum- 
stances, but that was not the view of large parts of the world 
in 1835. 


| 


Vv 
RABBI JAMES KOPPEL GUTTHEIM 


By LEO SHPALL 


The Jews of Spanish and Portuguese descent who adhered to 
the Sephardic or Spanish ritual played an important part in the 
history of the State of Louisiana. As was mentioned in my pre- 
vious article on “The First Synagogue in Louisiana”’,' the Portu- 
- guese Jews constituted a minority when the Congregation Shaare 

Chesed or Gates of Mercy was founded in 1828. There was, how- 
ever, a gradual influx of Jews, and, in 1843, the Jewish population 
numbered about seven hundred Jewish families. The Portuguese 
leaders of that period made several efforts to unite all New 
Orleans Jewry in one synagogue. This effort in the direction 
‘ of union did not, however, bring any satisfactory results. This 
failure was probably due to the striking difference in mode of 
worship which existed between the two factions. As this became 
evident in 1846, the Portuguese Jews resolved to found a con- 
gregation under the name of Nefutzoth Yehudah or Dispersed of 
Judah. The synagogue was incorporated on June 4, 1847, and a 
constitution and by-laws were framed. The contention that the 
attempt to unite both the German and Portuguese Jews was unsuc- 
cessful on account of the difference in ritual can be substantiated 
by the sixth paragraph of the Charter of Incorporation. This 
paragraph specifically states that: “The prayers and ceremonies 
in this Congregation shall forever be read and performed conform- 
ably to the manners and customs of the Portuguese Jews,: accord- 
ing to the Minhag Sephardim (Spanish Ritual). And we hereby 
bind ourselves and our successors to conform to the provisions of 
the foregoing Act of: Incorporation, in every particular, until] the | 
same shall be modified or changed according to law.”2 The new 
synagogue was consecrated on April 18, 1850, and in 1851 a 
schoolhouse was added, thanks to the generosity of Judah Touro. 
Interestingly enough, Rabbi James Koppel Guttheim, who origi- 
nally came to New Orleans as spiritual leader of the Congregation 
Shaare Chesed resigned that position in 1853 and became the 
minister of the newly founded congregation. 


1 Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXI (1938), 518-531. 
sad 2 See Constitution and By-Laws of the Hebrew Congregation Nefutzoth Yehudah, printed 
w. 
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Rabbi James Koppel Guttheim, an honored and eminent figure 
in the American rabbinate and called by many the dean of Southern 
rabbis, wrote a chapter not only in the history of Louisiana 
Jewry, but also in the history of the State itself. He led the 
Jewish community of New Orleans in its religious, educational 
and philanthropic activities, and was a man of recognized social 
and civic influence in city and state. 

Rabbi Guttheim was born in Meune, District of Warburg, —— 
Westphalia, November 15, 1817. He received his training at the 
Teachers’ Seminary in Muenster, but never practiced the profes- 
sion. In 1843 he came to the United States and followed mercan-—— 
tile pursuits for a few years. In 1846 he accepted the call of the 
Congregation B’Nai Yeshurum of Cincinnati. A rather peculiar 
condition existed at that time in this country in the field of Jewish 
ministry. All the spiritual leaders were trained abroad and had 
hardly any knowledge of the English language. Rabbi Guttheim—~ 
was, however, one of the five rabbis who had the command of the 
English language, the other four being Leeser, Wise, Raphall and 
Isaacs. When, therefore, in 1849, he accepted the call to New — 
Orleans to serve the Congregation Shaare Chesed, the Jews of 
Cincinnati were greatly perturbed over the fact that “the Crescent 
City has robbed the Queen of the West of one of the brightest 
ornaments in her diadem’’.* The Jews of Cincinnati were under 
the impression that “Rabbi Guttheim had-renounced holy orders, 
else they would not have relinquished him so easily.’* As already 
stated he declined to be a candidate for reelection in Shaare Chesed, 
and in 1853 became minister of the Portuguese Congregation. ~ 
Under his leadership the Congregation Nefutzoth Yehudah pro- 
gressed rapidly, and it remained only seven years in its first 
location, at the corner of Canal and Bourbon streets. As this spot 
had eventually become a business section inappropriate for a house 
of worship, the building was sold, and the cornerstone was trans- 
ferred to the new location, on Carondelet near Julia, on May 5, / 
1856, while the new building was dedicated on April 7, 1857. : 

Rabbi Guttheim became very popular both as scholar and 
preacher and was in great demand as a pulpit speaker in Louisville, 
Boston, New York and other outstanding communities. He had 
also been asked to take charge of the Congregation Emanuel in 
San Francisco, but he preferred to stay in the South and declined 
the offer. 
Occkdent, V, 576. 

Ibid. 
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_” During the Civil War Rabbi Guttheim showed stern devotion 
to the Confederacy and the South, in support of which he was 
frank and outspoken. His devotion to the Confederacy is well 
manifested in the following story: When New Orleans had 
surrendered and General Butler was in charge of the city, Rabbi 
Guttheim was among those who refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and, as the account states, “refused with disdain to shield 
himself behind his ministerial calling.” He then left New Orleans 
with his wife,—formerly Miss Emilie Jones of Mobile, Alabama, 


isa whom he had married on December 15, 1858,—and served the 


congregations of Montgomery, Alabama, and Columbus, Georgia. 
Rabbi Guttheim returned to New Orleans at the close of the war 
and worked very ardently with the other citizens to reestablish 
normal conditions in the State. An interesting Jewish development 
of that period was the founding of the School of the Hebrew 
Educational Society in New Orleans. The school, supervised by 
Rabbi Guttheim, was attended by Jews and non-Jews alike, and 
Hebrew was taught among the other subjects. 


In 1868 Rabbi Guttheim accepted the position of English 
‘preacher at Temple Emanuel of New York. When it became known 
that he was contemplating leaving New Orleans, a movement was 
set on foot to retain him, and the following letter, signed by one 


“> hundred prominent non-Jewish leaders, was sent to him: 


New Orleans, June 16, 1868 


Reverend James K. Guttheim 
Reverend Sir, 


We, the undersigned citizens of New Orleans, not of your 
faith, but for many years your personal friends and admirers, 
have learned with profound regret of a movement having for 
its objective your permanent removal to New York. Your 
long residence in this city has identified you with her welfare, 
and secured for you a high place in the affection of her people. 
We recognize in you the warm-hearted, genial friend, the 
enlightened, patriotic citizen, and the divine of extraordinary 
learning, clearness of perception and power of eloquence rarely 
equalled. We regard your removal from us not merely an 
irreparable loss to your church and people, but a calamity to 
this city and state, as we cannot afford at this time to lose 
such men as you. We must sincerely hope, therefore, that 
some satisfactory arrangement may be made for your remain- 
ing permanently among us, that your example and eloquence 
may lead the people in paths of education, virtue and peace. 
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Believe us to remain, with sentiments of great respect, 
your most obedient servants.° 


Rabbi Guttheim stayed in New York for a period of four _ 
years (1868-1872), and while there he devoted a great deal of 
his time to literary work. He published a collection of sermons 
and addresses under the title of the Temple Pulpit; he translated , 
for the Jewish Publication Society of America the fourth volume 
of Graetz’s History of the Jews, published originally in German; — 
and he contributed numerous articles to the Anglo-Jewish period- 
icals in this country and abroad. His longing for the South and 
his friends prompted him, however, in 1872, to return to New 
Orleans as minister of the newly founded congregation “Temple © 
Sinai”, the first Reformed Congregation in Louisiana. Riad 


Shortly after his return to New Orleans a yellow fever 
epidemic swept the State. It was very disastrous and according 
to the reports of the Board of Health many people perished in 
Louisiana at that time. Rabbi Guttheim was very active in the 
relief work and, as reported in the Occident, “during the fright- 
ful mortality was for weeks scarcely a whole night at home, his 
occupation being chiefly to go from house to house visiting the 
sick”’. 

Rabbi Guttheim again became active in many civic and phil- 
anthropic undertakings of the city and state. He was Vice-Presi-~- 
dent of the New Orleans Board of Education and had become — 
President pro-tem upon the resignation of T. J. Semmes. Rabbi 
Guttheim passed away after a brief illness, on June 11, 1886. a: 


The following account of his funeral is recorded in the 
Israelite : 


The funeral of Reverend James K. Guttheim took place on 
Monday last and was the largest and most impressive ever seen 
in that city. After his death his body was laid in state at the 
Temple and was viewed by thousands, Christians and Jews. 
The funeral cortege was the largest ever seen in New Orleans, 
every carriage in town being in line. There were present the 
rabbis from Memphis, Mobile, Montgomery, San Antonio, 
and all other neighboring towns, representatives of the 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian and Catholic churches, and all the | 
charitable societies and municipal boards. The pall-bearers — 
were representative men among whom were the Governor of | 
the State of Louisiana, Mayor J. V. Guillotte and others. The — 
State Legislature, now in session at Baton Rouge, adjourned | 


5 Quoted in the Jubilee Souvenir of Temple Sinai, New Orleans, 1922. 
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in respect to his memory, as did the courts, while the com- 
mercial exchanges were closed. It was the greatest demon- 
stration of respect ever shown to a Jew in the United States. 


The House of Israel mourns for Rabbi James K. Guttheim, 
as a man, a teacher, and a benefactor of the race. As spouse 
and parent, he was too excellent and well-beloved by thousands 
of our people, that his departure from our midst should be 
painfully felt and sincerely lamented by all who knew him or 
had only heard of him. 


Rabbi James K. Guttheim was succeeded at Temple Sinai by 
the late Rabbi Max Heller. The following documents throw much 
additional light upon the history of one of the New Orleans con- 
gregations of which he was an important leader, and they are 
reproduced as an addition to the source materials on the History 
of the Jews in New Orleans and Louisiana in which Rabbi Guttheim 
played such an important part. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS OF THE HEBREW CONGREGATION 
DISPERSED OF JUDAH, INCORPORATED JUNE 4, 1847° 


CHARTER 


Be it known, that we, J. L. Levy, A. C. Labatt, Jos. DePass, 
A. T. Ezekiel, I. Rodriguez, Jacob Ezekiel, G. Kurscheedt, Henry 
Florance, Lewis Florance, Joseph Moss, Judah Barrett, L. J. Solo- 
mon, 8S. P. Solomon, David C. Labatt, I. C. Labatt, Samuel DePass, 
Adolphe Hecht, L. Hertz, Aaron Harris, L. J. Harris, L. Jacobs, 
J. C. Peixotto, Chapman Solomon, C. M. Hyams, Samuel Harby, 
Isaac Soria and L. A. Levy Jr., residents of the City of New 
Orleans, and professing the Jewish Religion, according to the 
rites and ceremonials established by the Portuguese Jews, and 
being desirous of associating ourselves, together with all such 
other persons of the same Religion as may hereafter desire to join 
our society, do hereby associate and bind ourselves together as a 
body corporate in accordance with an act of the State Legislature 
of Louisiana, approved on the Thirtieth day of April Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Forty Seven and entitled “An Act Providing for the 
Organization of Certain Corporations of the State.’ 

The sole object of this corporation being of religious character 
and for Divine Worship, according to the faith and customs of our 
ancestors, it is hereby established— 


* The copy of the Constitution is in the possession of the American Jewish Historical Society 
* The text of this act, which provided for the organization of corporations for literary, 
scientific, religious, or charitable purposes, is in Laws of Louisiana, 1 leg., 2 sess. (1847), pp. 


151-152. 
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First—That the Association now formed shall be and is hereby 
created a corporation in fact and in law, by the name of the Hebrew 
Congregation of the “Dispersed of Judah’’, and by the same name 
shall have perpetual succession, and be made capable in law, to 
have, purchase, receive, take, hold, possess, enjoy and retain to 
them and their successors, lands, rents, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels and effects of what kind and nature soever, 
whether real, personal or mixed, by gift, grant, demise, purchase, 
bequest, testament, legacy, or any other mode of conveyance or 
transfer whatever; the same to be held, employed or disposed of 
according to the objects, articles and conditions comprised in this 
Instrument, and which form the object of the present Association, 
and provided that the same shall at no time exceed in value the 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars. 


Second—And the said Congregation, by the name, style and 
title aforesaid, shall and may be impleaded by any court or courts, 
before any judge or judges, justice or justices, in all manner of 
suits, complaints, pleas, causes, matters and demands whatever, 
and all and every matter or thing therein to do in as full and 
effectual manner as any other person or persons, bodies politic and 
corporate within this State may or can do. And the said Congre- 
gation shall have full power and authority to make, have and 
use a common seal, with such device and inscription as they shall 
deem proper, and the same to break, alter or amend at their 
pleasure. 


Third—The said corporation, at a general meeting to be called 
for that purpose, is authorized and empowered to make rules, 
by-laws and ordinances, and do everything needful for the good 
government and support of the said Congregation, provided that 
the said by-laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of thé United States, to the constitution and laws of 
the State, or to the meaning, intent or object of this Instrument. 


Fourth—For the proper administration of the affairs of this 
Congregation, there shall be annually from among the said cor- 
porators a Board of Officers, to consist of a President, Vice 
President, Treasurer, and four Trustees, who shall be elected by 
ballot at a general meeting of the Congregation to be held on the 
First Monday in July of every year, commencing with the present 
Eighteen Hundred and Forty Seven or as near that date as prac- 
ticable, who shall hold their offices during the term of one year, 
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and until a new Board has been chosen, and no longer, provided — 
that notice of such election shall be previously given in such manner 
as the Association may hereafter determine. 


Fifth—It shall be the duty of the said Board of Officers, and 
they are hereby authorized to elect a suitable person as secretary, 
and also to enact such regulations as they may deem expedient for 
their own government, that of the Synagogue, and of the members 
during Divine Service and to regulate and control the burying 
ground belonging to the said Congregation, and in case of any 
vacancy in the Board, occasioned by death or resignation, the 
Board of Officers shall convene and order an election at as early 
a period as practicable to fill such vacancy for the unexpired term; 
. the said Board to have the general management and control of the 
affairs of said corporation, in accordance with the spirit of this 
act in all matters not especially enumerated herein, subject to rules 
and by-laws as may be adopted; but they cannot make sales or 
purchases of real estate for account of the Congregation, without 
receiving the sanction and approval of a majority of said corpora- 
tors, for which purpose a general meeting shall be called by the 
President. In all other particulars the duties and powers of said 
Board of Officers and the members thereof, shall be more clearly 
defined and established by the corporators in general meeting, and 
also the amount of dues, contributions and penalties, which it may 
become necessary to establish or enforce for the support of the 
Congregation and the maintenance of good order. 


Sixth—tThe prayers and ceremonies in this Congregation shall 
forever be read and performed conformably to the manners and 
customs of the Portuguese Jews, according to the Minhag Sephar- 
dim (Spanish Ritual). And we hereby bind ourselves and our 
successors to conform to the provisions of the foregoing Act of 
Incorporation, in every particular, until the same shall be modified 
or changed according to law. 


In testimony whereof, we hereunto subscribe our names on 
this Fourth day of June Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Seven. 


(Signed by all the abovementioned persons.) 


I hereby certify that I have examined the Act of Incorporation 
of the Association of the Hebrew Congregation “Dispersed of 
Judah”, that the said act is in conformity with the dispositions and 
requirements of an act of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
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approved on the Thirtieth day of April, Eighteen Hundred and 
Forty Seven, entitled “An Act Providing for the Organization of 
Certain Corporations of this State’’. 


In faith whereof I have hereunto set my hand and signature, 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 
Seven. 

(Signed) L. J. Sigur 
District Attorney 


Executive Office 
New Orleans, 8th of June, 1847 


Having examined the Act of Incorporation of the Association 
of the Hebrew Congregation “Dispersed of Judah’’, I concur in the 
opinion of the District Attorney as to the lawfulness of the objects, 
articles and conditions therein set forth. The said Act of Incor- 
poration is therefore herewith transmitted to the Secretary of 
State who is required to enroll the same in the records of his office. 


| (Signed) Isaac Johnson.® 
Department of State. 


I certify that the Charter of the Hebrew Congregation of 
the “Dispersed of Judah’, being approved by the District Attorney 
for the first judicial district and by the Governor of the State, 
has been this day enrolled, in conformity with law, in the archives 
of my office. 


Given under my hand, at New Orleans on the Eleventh day 
of June, in the year Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Seven. 


(Signed) Charles Gayarre 
Secretary of State! 


Preamble 


For the proper government and perpetuation of the Hebrew 
Congregation of the “Dispersed of Judah’, we, the members . 
thereof, do hereby adopt the following 


. Ps This certification was required by the terms of the Act of the Legislature cited in footnote 
, above. 

* This certification was also required by the terms of the Act of the Legislature cited in 
footnote 7, above. 

19 This certification completed the steps required by the Act of the Legislature for in- 
corporating the Association. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
Article I 


This Congregation shall be known in the Hebrew Dialect by 
the name of Kehilath Kodesh Nefutzoth Yehudah or “The Dis- 
persed of Judah’’. 


Article II 


The prayers and ceremonies shall forever be read and per- 
formed according to the manner and customs of the Portuguese 
Jews, to Minhag Sephardim (Spanish Ritual). 


Article III 


No laws or regulations shall be established in this Congrega- 
tion, which are incompatible with the code of laws, by which the 
Jewish nation in general is governed. 


Article IV 


All religious questions which may arise in this Congregation, 
shall be decided by the Hebrew laws, and in case of any dif- 
ference of opinion in the interpretation of the law, then an appeal 
shall be made by the officers of this Congregation to the highest 
authorities amongst us in the United States or Europe, whose 
decision shall be final. 


Article V 


Section 1. The required qualifications of persons becoming 
members of this Congregation shall be as follows: They must be 
Israelites by descent or conversion according to the Jewish laws, | 
and if married, they must have been married in accordance with 
the laws of the Jews. 

Section 2. If they have been baptized in or converted to any 
other faith, or have been married out of the Jewish faith, they 
shall have made a public avowal of atonement for such act, accord- 
ing to our laws, and any member who shall hereafter marry in 
_ contravention to the laws of the Jews, shall forfeit all rights and 
privileges of membership. 


Article VI 


Section 1. The affairs of the Congregation shall be adminis- 
tered by a Board of Officers to consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Treasurer and Four Trustees. These several officers shall 
be voted for by ballot, on the first Monday in January, annually, 
or as near that date as practicable, when the general body shall be 
convened for that purpose. 


Section 2. The Board of Officers shall make a full state- 
ment of the affairs of the Congregation, at a general meeting of 
its members, regularly convened on the first Sunday in the month 
of January, in each and every year, or as near that date as practi- 
cable. 


Section 3. The Board of Officers shall enact such regula- 
tions as they many deem expedient for their own government, that 
of the Synagogue and of the members during Divine Service; they 
shall regulate, and control the Burial Ground, and all the inter- 
ments therein. 


Section 4. In case of any vacancy in the Board, occasioned 
by death or resignation, the presiding officer shall call a meeting 
of the Board of Officers to fill such vacancy for the unexpired 
term as early as practicable. 


Section 5. The Secretary to the Board and Congregation 
shall be appointed by the Board of Officers. 


Section 6. The Board shall have power to suspend the pay 
of officers for neglect of duty, or misconduct in the office, until 
the final decision of the case by the body at large, in case of appeal. 


Article VII 


Section 1. Persons desirous of becoming members, shall 
address the President and Board of Officers in writing, a majority 
of whom shall have power to elect, provided, however, that no 
member shall vote or hold office until the expiration of three years 
thereafter—unless so empowered by two-thirds of the Congregation 
present, after the application. The person thus elected shall sub- 
scribe to the Constitution and pay to the Treasurer ten dollars. 
If the same remains unpaid at the expiration of one month said 
election shall be null and void. 


Section 2. Each and every member of this Congregation 
shall pay a monthly contribution of not exceeding two dollars, and 
upon refusing or neglecting to pay the same for six months, he 
shall forfeit the right of voting at elections, or at any meeting of 
the Congregation. 
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Section 3. No member shall be eligible to office who is in 
arrears. 
Article VIII 
There shall be always a Hazan (Cantor), Shammas (Sexton) 
and Shohet (Person who slaughters animals according to the 
Jewish ritual) chosen by this Congregation, whenever occasion 
requires, whose salaries shall be fixed by the Congregation. 


Article IX 


The body at large shall make such By-Laws as they may deem 
proper for the further good government of the Congregation, pro- 
vided they do not conflict with the Charter and the Constitution. 


Article X 


No alteration, amendment, or substitute shall be made to this 
Constitution, unless the same be made in writing and adopted at 
one meeting by a vote of three-fourths of the members present, 
and approved at another meeting by the same majority, an inter- 
val of at least three and not more than six months intervening. 

This article does not affect Article II of this Constitution 
which stands forever. 


BY-LAWS 


Whereas by the Constitution of this religious compact the 
body at large is empowered to enact By-Laws for the further 
good government of the Congregation, the following shall be rules 
under the said Constitution, by which we shall be regulated in 
general. 
Article I—Quorum 

A quorum of the ee of the Congregation shall consist 
of fifteen members. 


Article II—Eligibility to Membership 
No one shall be eligible to membership who has not attained 
the age of eighteen years, and been a resident of the State of 
Louisiana for the space of three months. 


Article III—Eligibility to Office 
No member shall be eligible to office in this Congregation 
_who is an officer of any other Congregation. 
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Article IV—Expulsion 
Any member convicted of a criminal offence against the laws 


of the State, or of gross misconduct may be expelled by a vote of 
three-fourths of the members present. 


Article V—Election of Paid Officers | 


The Hazan, Shammas and Shohet shall be elected by ballot, 
during good behavior, and it shall require a vote of two-thirds 
members present to elect. | 


Article VI—Election of the Board of Officers 


The Board of Officers of this Congregation shall be elected 
by ballot, by a majority vote of the members present. 


Article VII—Proxy 
No vote by proxy shall be allowed in any case whatever. 


Article VIII—Duties of the President 


The President shall preside over all meetings of the Congrega- 
tion and Board of Officers. He may call meetings of the Board 
or Congregation whenever he thinks proper, and at the request 
in writing of five members, he shall convene the general body 
within ten days from that on which he receives the application. 
He may vote upon alterations of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
upon the election, suspension, or expulsion of a member, but in 
no other cases, except when the meeting is equally divided, when 
he shall have the casting vote. He shall maintain silence and 
good order during Divine Service. In the absence of the President 
and the Vice-President their duties shall be performed by the 
Trustees. 


Article IX—Duties of the Vice-President 


The Vice-President shall represent the President in his 
absence. | 


Article X—Duties of the Treasurer 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of the 
fiscal concern of the Congregation. He shall report at any time, 
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that the Board may require it, the state of the finances, his books 
and accounts shall always be open to the inspection of the Board. 
All valuable papers shall be in his possession. He shall deposit 
cojointly with the President the funds of this Congregation in its 
name, in some solvent bank, and shall only withdraw the same by 
checks countersigned by the President. He shall pay monies only 
on warrant from the President. The Treasurer shall give security 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Officers, for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. At the annual meeting the Treasurer 
shall exhibit an account of the receipts and disbursements made 
during the past year, which account shall be audited by a special 
committee appointed by the President for that purpose, and he 
shall also exhibit a list of the persons who are in arrears to the 
Congregation. 


Article XI—-Duties of the Secretary 


The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Congregation, also a roll of members and note therein a true 
account of the absence of the members from the meetings of the 
Congregation. He shall furnish the Treasurer with an account of 
the fines incurred for absence, or other causes. He shall issue 
notice to members of all meetings to be handed to the Shammas 
to deliver. 


Article XII—H azen 


Any Hazan elected by this Congregation shall enter into con- 
tract with the Board of Officers for the faithful performance of 
his duties. 


Article XIIJ]—Shammas 


The Shammas shall provide under the direction of the Board 
of Officers fuel, candles and other necessary articles for the use 
of the Synagogue. He shall keep it in order, and serve all notices 
to members. He shall attend all funerals and the duties apper- 
taining thereto. 


Article XIV—Shohet 


The duties of the Shohet shall be regulated by the Board 
of Officers. 


Article XV—Fines 


No member shall leave a meeting without permission from 
the President or presiding officer, and in case any member should 
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retire without such permission, he shall be fined one dollar. Any 
member guilty of disorderly conduct shall be fined by the chair 
in any sum not exceeding five dollars for each offence. Any 
member absent at roll call shall be fined fifty cents. 


The President, however, has the power to remit fines on 
proper excuses being given; an appeal, however, in all such cases 
may be made to the meeting, whose decision shall be final. 


Article XVI—Board of Officers 


The Board of Officers shall keep regular and fair minutes 
of their proceedings, which shall be read at the request of three 
members at any of the meetings of the Congregation. The Board 
shall not without the sanction of the Congregation appropriate a 
larger sum than two hundred. dollars for any one object. 


The Board shall have the power to delay or abate the payment 
of any debt due the Congregation, whenever in their opinion the 


debtor shall be unable to pay. ; 


Article XVII—Seats 


The assessments of seats in the Synagogue shall be regulated 
annually by the Board of Officers. 


Article XVIII—Eligibility to Seats 


Any Israelite may hold a seat in the Synagogue, but such as 
are not members of this Congregation, shall pay one-fourth advance 
on the rate assessed to members. It being understood that mem- 
bers are entitled to their seats before non-members can obtain 
them. 


Article XIX—Power to Rescind 


The Congregation may rescind or alter any regulation adopted 
by the Board of Officers, not in conformity with the provisions 
of the Constitution. 


Article XX—Alteration to By-Laws 


No alteration shall be made to the By-Laws unless by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at one meeting, and approved 
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by two-thirds of the members present at the next assemblage of 
the 


Officers 


Geo Jonas—President 
J. Levy—Vice President 
Maurice Abram—Secretary 


Trustees 


Benjamin Florance 
Joseph Marks 
Alex Abrams ‘ 
Augustus Block 


Rev. J. K. Guttheim—Rabbi 
B. da Silva—Sexton 
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THE HISTORY OF CARROLLTON 


By WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Editor is indebted to Mr. Henry W. Robinson of New 
Orleans for calling his attention to the material reprinted in this 
article. We are indebted to Messrs. William C. and C. Milo 
Williams, sons of the author, for this history and also the accom- 
panying pictures, which excepting the portraits were taken by 
Mr. C. Milo Williams. 


The material herein contained was delivered as an address 
on the occasion of the celebration at Carrollton of the Centennial 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, and was printed as a 34-page pamphlet bearing 
the following title-page: “THE CENTENNIAL/ in the/ CITY 
OF CARROLLTON,/ July 4, 1876./ THE HISTORY OF CAR- 
ROLLTON,/ PUBLIC & PERSONAL./ Prepared by/ WILLIAM 
H. WILLIAMS./ New Orleans:/ Louisiana State Register, Print. / 
1876.” 


There are no pictures or portraits in the pamphlet here 
reprinted; these have been added to enhance the interest in the 
narrative. The plat of the Town of Carrollton as it was in 1871 
should prove of special interest to present residents of that attrac- 
tive suburb of New Orleans, as well as to all others interested in 
the past history of the great metropolis of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 


The material reprinted from the pamphlet affords glimpses 
of the prominent position of the author in the community whose 
early history he relates; and it is thought unnecessary to give 
here a more extended biography of the author. 


Editor, Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE* 


New Orleans, 
Seventh District 
June 7, 1876. 


W. H. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


Dear Sir:—It has been suggested that the citizens of the 
Seventh District, should celebrate, with appropriate exercises, the 
approaching one hundredth anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence, and that we comply with the request contained in the Joint 
Resolution of Congress, that each town in the United States should 
cause to be prepared for that occasion, a brief history of its pro- 
gress and early settlers. We, therefore, request you to prepare 


* This correspondence, which is included in the reprinted pamphlet, gives the circumstances 
under which the History of Carrollton was prepared, and for that purpose it is reproduced.— 
Editor, Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 
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a brief historical sketch of the late city of Carrollton, together 
with personal reminiscences of the old residents, read the same 
on the occasion of the proposed celebration, and furnish a copy 
for publication. Your long residence in the district and extensive 
acquaintance with the people convince us of your capacity to pre- 
pare this paper, which will perpetuate in a proper manner, the 
early history of the late city of Carrollton, and the names and 
memory of many of its early residents. Hoping you will not refuse 
to perform this patriotic duty. 


We remain very respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servants, 


AMOS S. COLLINS, P. MITCHELL, 

GEO. HERRLE, F. SCHULER, 

DR. SCHAFFRANEK, HENRY HEUCHERT, 

JNO. C. KOLMAN, E. COMMAGERE, 

LOUIS ZELLER, M. A. DOOLEY, 

H. TEBBE, N. YOUNG, 

N. COMMANDEUR, F. FISCHER, SR., 

WM. MAYO, THOS. CAMPBELL, 

S. L. HENRY, THEO. MEEKS, 

EDW’D THOMPSON, GEORGE J. PORTER, 
R. B. STUBBS. 


New Orleans, La. 7th Dist., 
Late Carrollton, June 8, 1876. 


To Messrs. A. S. Collins, P. Mitchel, Geo. Herrle, F. Schuler and 
others, citizens of Carrollton :— 


Gentlemen—Your communication of June 7th, is received. I 
return you my thanks for the compliment implied in your request, 
that I should prepare a history of the settlement and growth of 
Carrollton, for delivery or publication, on the occasion of the 
approaching one hundredth anniversary. 


I simply answer, that if I can be useful to my friends, and 
fellow-citizens in that respect, I will be happy to render the desired 
service. If desired, on the part of citizens, I will read the history 
in public; or whether so read or not, it will be furnished, of course, 
for publication. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
WM. H. WILLIAMS. 
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THE HISTORY OF CARROLLTON. 


PREFACE. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the Independence of the 
United States, is an occasion of far more than common interest. 
The old custom of celebrating the ordinary annual birth day of 
the nation, is a time-honored and praise-worthy usage, now unfor- 
tunately much fallen into decay; while the patriotic declamations 
which gave zest to the day, in the earlier years of our Republic, 
have become a tale so often told that they are now repeated with 
but little interest either to those who speak or those who hear. 
But the circumstance that we number to-day, one hundred years of 
our national existence, gives now a new throb to the patriot’s heart, 
and a tone of new enthusiasm to the orator’s voice; and the proposal 
made by the high authorities of the nation, that throughout the 
land, this anniversary should be made the opportunity for record- 
ing and amassing the history of the social and material progress 
of the country, affords for this occasion a new subject of thought, 
and adds a feature of new and unprecedented interest to the obser- 
vance of this,—our first centennial day. 


_’. Having been selected, by the favor of my fellow-citizens, to 
prepare and read on this occasion, a history of the foundation and 
growth of Carrollton, I now present myself before you, with many 
feelings of doubt, whether the service I render shall be equal to the 
demands of the object and the hour. It would be affectation to 
deny, that with my long familiarity with the public and private 
affairs of the town, I may possess some special qualification for 
the task I am invited to perform. Besides this, I have spared no 
pains in the collection of facts and information lying beyond the 
reach of my personal knowledge, and I have also brought to the 
performance of the task, a feeling of strong personal interest in 

- the character of the subject. If the narrative I am about to sub- 
mit, should prove but half so interesting to you, in the hearing of it, 
as it has been to me in its preparation, I shall feel thankful for my 
success, and shall be more than rewarded for the labor I have 
undertaken. 
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Plat taken from map of Carrollton, made and published by William 
| 'H. Williams, Surveyor, in 1871 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Carrollton, as a town, has ceased to exist. Her identity and 
individuality are absorbed in the great body of her former parent 
city. Her history, from this forth, ceases as an independent story, 
since hereafter, she can only be known as an appendage to New 
Orleans. We cannot but feel some regrets for the loss of our 
independence; yet, we accept, without dissatisfaction, the change 
that has identified our future career with that of our great metrop- 
olis. The transition, it is true, was not sought nor desired by the 
great body of our citizens, and the advantages and disadvantages it 
may bring, form a question to be left to the future. But the con- 
solidation being now a matter accomplished, we yield to the new 
situation without complaint, content to be a faithful and dutiful 
member of the great family of former municipalities to which we 
now belong, and trusting that the future of Carrollton, as one 
with the future of New Orleans, may be prosperous, honorable and 


happy. 


But the name of Carrollton will still survive this change. 
Though our character as a separate city is lost, yet we shall perhaps 
never cease to be known by the designation under which we have 
lived our brief career, even as in other instances, the suburbs which 
have been absorbed into the body of great cities, have still con- 
tinued to be known by their original names. The long-cherished 
name of Carrollton we will never surrender—Carrollton must 
forever be the designation of the Seventh Distriet, the rural and 
garden suburb of New Orleans. 


But though our history in the future, must be but a portion 
of the history of New Orleans, yet our past career is wholly our 
own. As residents and natives here, we cannot but cherish the 
recollection of what’we have been, and we regard the records of 
our past as well worthy of being collected and preserved. It is 
specially proper that this record should be made at the present 
time, for if longer delayed, many of the facts and events which 
can now be gathered up from the reminiscences of the few remain- 
ing of our oldest citizens, would pass away with them, and so 
render it jmpossible that our early history should ever be written. 
We therefore now respond with cheerfulness to the call made by 
the Congress of the United States, for a history of the many settle- 
ments throughout our land, and we offer the history of Carrollton 
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as not unworthy to take, a humble place, among the records of the 
other cities ofthe nation. 


Yet it is proper, in our beginning, to explain, that although 
this record is made in compliance with a call from the nation, and 
might therefore be expected to consist of facts of such magnitude, 
as to be of historical importance, yet as it is addressed to our own 
citizens as much as to others, it may, with not less propriety, 
embrace also details of minor magnitude, and may be varied with 
the reminiscences of persons and things which though of little 
historical value to the great world, must still be of peculiar interest 


~ to ourselves and those who come after us. It must also be considered 


that in proportion as our town is young and small, events of great 
magnitude are few, and local and personal details must abound 
more than in the history of an older and larger city. If the future 
historian shall ever honor us by placing the story of Carrollton on 
his more rigid pages, he may select from this record only that 
which he deems of sufficient worth, while the minor reminiscences, 
which he is free to disregard, will at least have suited and served 
our purpose, even although not adapted to his. 


THE PLANTATION HISTORY. 


The territory on which Carrollton stands, was known as the 
McCarty Sugar Plantation. It is situated about eight miles above 
the central part of New Orleans, measured by the river road, 
which was then the only route of communication. It fronts to the 
west, on the left bank of the Mississippi, and on a section of the 
river which runs directly south. At about one mile below, the 
river curves to the east, passing in front of the plantation lands 
which, in time, formed the late city of Jefferson; and on reaching 
the front of New Orleans, it deflects to the north. Carrollton lies 
on the west side of the semi-circle thus formed. The central part 
of the town, represented by the position of the Railroad depot,— 
lies in latitude twenty-nine degrees and fifty-eight minutes north, 
and in longitude ninety degrees, four and one-half minutes west. 


The plantation history is now so remote as to be but little 
known. The land was granted by the Spanish government to 
Jean Baptiste McCarty, in the year 1795,—the act of concession 
bearing date, December 22, of that year. There appears to have 
been a previous grant of the same land, made in 1757, to Louis 
Caesar LeBretton. What became of this previous grant, or of 
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the claim of LeBretton, it is difficult to ascertain. It was super- 
seded in some manner, by that of 1795 made to McCarty. The 
McCarty Grant is represented as having been confirmed, by the 
act of Congress, of February 28, 1823, about twenty years after 
the territory of Louisiana became the property of the United 
_ States; and from the McCarty family the present land titles of 

Carrollton emanate. The validity of the McCarty claim has been 
made the subject of some controversy of late, but the confirmation 
of 1823, of which there seems no uncertainty, must be accepted 
as vindicating the title, and removing the cloud that has lately 
been thrown upon its sufficiency. 


The land is described in the ancient records as thirty-two 
arpents in front on the Mississippi river. This thirty-two arpents | 
included the land which now fronts New Carrollton, and the brick- 
yard property lately belonging to John Hoey. This upper portion 
of the tract had been sold, at an early day, to Ludgere Fortier. 
The plantation thus remaining, as cultivated by the McCarty 
family, extended up to the lower boundary of the Ludgere Fortier 
tract, now at Upper Line street, and down to the original Foucher 
tract, the upper boundary of which was at the present Lower Line 
street. The plantation stretched back from two to three miles 
from the river, and consisted, like many of the plantation lands, 
of a first and second concession, the first being forty arpents in 
depth, and the second concession lying in the rear of the first, and 
also extending back forty arpents or thereabout. - 


The plantation appears to have been cultivated in the lower 
part of the tract, as far back as Eighth street, or about one and 
a half miles, though on the upper part, the clearing extended back 
less perhaps than half a mile. This is shown by the ancient ditches 
and field roads, still existing in many places. The plantation 
residence was situated in the lower part of the tract, in the district 
known as the Race Ground, and probable not far from the range of 
Clinton street. The ground on which it stood, and perhaps the 
building itself, shared, in early years, the not uncommon fate of 
being thrown into the river by the caving bank. The sugar house, 
which stood some distance farther from the river, continued to exist 
much longer. The remains of its brick walls were standing, in frag- 
ments, until the year 1863, when they were obliterated by the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States, in clearing the ground for the 
erection of cavalry stables and other buildings. The only planta- 
tion house yet standing entire, in the years of the early settlement 
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of the town, was an old two-story house, fronting towards Levee 
street, between Madison and Cambronne streets, occupied by 
Solomon Cohn, one of the first inhabitants. 

A crevasse, noted in the history of the Mississippi river, and 
known as the McCarty Crevasse, occurred on the plantation in the 
year 1832, near the locality of the head of Leonidas street. This 
is the only crevasse that has ever taken place within the limits of 
the plantation or the town of Carrollton. It is said to have been 
about one hundred and fifty feet wide. The direction of the 
current of the water, was from the head of Leonidas street towards 
the land now occupied by the Carrollton cemetery. A crevasse 
however, in those days, was much less serious matter than it would 
be now at this point, sincé the levee then stood, perhaps 400 feet 
in front of the present levee, and lying on ground rising towards 
the river bank, was no doubt several feet less in height. The 
sedimentary deposit made by this overflow, is found spread out in 
the rear of Carrollton, near and beyond the cemetery; and it is a 
matter of curiosity and interest to notice in the excavations made 
in this region for canals and ditching, the upper stratum of this 
sedimentary filling to the depth of several feet, and lying below 
it, marked by well defined lines, the original mud bottom of the 
ancient swamp. 

An event occurred in the year 1814, which is worthy of being 
mentioned, as connected with the naming of the town. This was 
the encampment in that year, on the lower part of the tract, probably 
near the range of Adams or Clinton street, of a portion of the army 
of General Andrew Jackson under the command of General Carroll, 
and en route from Kentucky to New Orleans. Little is known of this 
beyond the mere fact. These soldiers were Kentucky militia, and 
no doubt did their share of good service in the conflict which 
followed on the eighth of January, 1815. 

A military encampment on the McCarty plantation, we may 
fancy was an event of thrilling interest in that day, to the planters 
and their colored people along the coast. The recollection of the 
event, and of Carroll the commander, served in after time to 
furnish a name for the new settlement, which twenty years after, 
was established on the ground. 


NEIGHBORING PLANTATIONS. 


It is but proper in this recital, that we should pay some respect 
to the neighboring plantations above and below the McCarty land. 
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Next below was the Foucher plantation, the same that now bears 
that name. The village of Greenville, founded some years after 
Carrollton, was laid out on a strip of land sold off from the upper 
side of the Foucher tract to John Green, the father and the name- 
sake of the village. | 


On the upper part of this plantation and near the river, stood 
till within a few years, perhaps the first and oldest building ever 
put up in this whole neighborhood of plantations. This was the 
dwelling known as the William Young house, which was burned 
down a few years ago. It was a structure of ancient style and 
time-worn complexion, and seventy years before Greenville was 
planned, had been the plantation residence of Pierre Foucher, the 
father of the late owner of the property; built by the ancestor and 
occupied by him for many years, and until he left it for the much 
more imposing residence he had afterwards built on the lower 

side of his plantation, and which was destroyed during the late — 

war to make room for a military hospital. The ancient building 
survived the new one. After being abandoned as a residence, it 
was occupied for many years as a school or college; and there are 
old residents now in Jefferson and ¢he neighboring parishes who 
there went to school. Eventually it became the property of William 
Young, whose name is remembered with the highest respect by 
all our old citizens. This house is believed to have been a hundred 
years old when it was burned. For this information, given in 
much greater detail than we have repeated it, we are indebted to 
the venerable Daniel Young, the brother of William Young, him- 
self one of the earliest inhabitants, and now the patriarch of 
Greenville. 


Next above the McCarty lands was the plantation of Ludgere 
Fortier, consisting as said above, of a part of the original McCarty 
tract. The old plantation dwelling here was standing long before 
Carrollton was founded, and is standing still. It is a one-story 
frame building, distinguished as “the house weatherboarded with 
shingles,” but better known to us as the residence of the genial 
John Hoey, of ever pleasant memory. 


PLANNING OF THE TOWN. 


The first proprietors of Carrollton as a town, were Laurent 
Millaudon, Samuel Kohn, John Slidell and the company of the 
rie Canal Bank. These, as an association purchased the old plantation, 
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and caused a plan to be made, dividing it into streets and squares. 
This plan was made in 1833 by Charles F. Zimpel, a German sur- 
veyor and civil engineer, well remembered by many of our old 
citizens. The features of this plan are now a matter of reminis- 
cence, as the plan itself was burned among the notarial records of 
Hugh Madden in New Orleans, about the year 1862. The plan 
divided the land into squares of six hundred and fifty feet depth 
and width. These original squares, as they were called, are now 
subdivided by intermediate streets, mostly projected and thrown 
open by those who became the purchasers of the original squares. 
The streets running from the river were named for the presidents 
of the nation up to that date, and the original cross streets were 
numbered; but the new intermediate streets bear special names 
bestowed in after years, by the fancy of the local owners of 
property. No copy of this original plan is now in existence, except 
that on a very small scale and without dimensions, which forms 
a part of the general map of New Orleans and its vicinity, pub- 
lished by Mr. Zimpel in 1834. The foundation features of it, 
however, are embodied, as a matter of course, in subsequent plans, 
with additions brought up to the present time. 


It should be mentioned as a matter of information of much 
value, that together with this original plan of the town, were 
burned also the notarial records of G. R. Stringer, then in the 
custody of Mr. Madden, which included nearly all of the first sales 
of Carrollton property from Millaudon and his associates to their 
first purchasers; so that the titles of most of the present owners 
of property, exist only in the plans and records of subsequent 
dates. 


EARLIEST BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


The first house in Carrollton was built by Samuel Short in 
1834 or 1835. Three others were put up about the same time, one 
by Chas. Huso, one by J. McIntyre and one by William Jones, but 
in what exact order, it is difficult to learn. In February 1836, 
these four buildings were standing, on the river front of the new 
settlement, as seen by George James Porter, now our oldest sur- 
viving, inhabitant when he arrived as a settler in that year. They 
have long ceased to exist,—Short’s having gone into the river with 
the caving banks, Jones, having been burned, and MclIntyre’s torn 
down. 
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Within the knowledge of old residents, there have b-en three 
levees in front of Carrollton, and the encroachments of the river 
have been disasterous. The ancient plantation levee was still 
standing, but in a broken and fragmentary condition, at the 
foundation of the town, and at perhaps about four hundred feet 
in front of the present levee. It was in this that the McCarty 
crevasse took place in 1832. This first levee, perhaps the first 
ever built, had been abandoned for some years. The second levee 
was that standing as the effective levee in 1835, the year of the 
first settlements. It must therefore have been built somewhere 
between 1832 the year of the crevasse, and 1835; it may be assumed 
as in 1834. The third levee that now standing, was built in parts 
between the years 1853 and 1860. 


The four ancient buildings above described, stood near the 
levee of 1834. Samuel Short built on the batture between Car- 
rollton Avenue and Short street. John McIntyre built between 
Huso and Washington streets, at the base of the levee. William 
Jones built on the batture between Jefferson and Leonidas streets. 
The grounds occupied by these houses, have long been in the river. 
The fourth house, though perhaps the second in order of time, was 
built by Charles Huso, on the corner of Levee and Short streets. 
This building was owned in recent years by our fellow-citizen 
Frederick Schroeder, and was familiar to all residents of Carroll- 
ton until it was destroyed by fire a few years ago, about 1864. 


It is probable that Short and Huso built near the same time. 
They were associated together as owners of all the area of land 
between Carrollton Avenue and Washington streets and between 
St. Charles, then First street and the river. This they subdivided, 
and established streets, two of which—Short street and Huso 
street, perpetuate their names. Short became the owner of the 
portion between the Avenue and Short streets, and Huso of the 
part between Short and Washington streets. Short built a second 
house a few years after on the south corner of Carrollton Avenue 
and St. Charles, which also is somewhat historical, it having been 
the first house occupied by the Mayor and Council after the incor- 
poration of the town. This old building stood until a few years 
past, when it was torn down to prevent it from falling with its 
own decay. 

After the four ancient buildings above described, the next 
put up was that of Pierre Soniat, on Carrollton Avenue, between 
Fourth and Plum Streets. This house is known to every one, and 
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has had a long and eventful history in passing through the hands 
of many owners and occupants. It is now the property of Mr. 
Amos S. Collins. It was built in 1836 by Pierre Soniat, well 
remembered as an old resident, and was constructed of such sub- 
stantial material that, although now forty years old, it bears the 
appearance of a comparatively new structure; while the trees and 
shrubbery that adorn the grounds, set out originally by our fellow- 
townsman, Francis Schuler, are at this time more flourishing than 
ever before. The present owner is one of our new inhabitants, but 
is no doubt happy to be able to balance that fact, by owning and 
occupying the oldest house in the town. 


N. O. & Carrollton R. R. Depot & Shops. End of St. Charles Ave. and 
Dublin St. (Now in River) 


The next building put up appears to have been the brick house 
on the square between Saint Charles and Pearl, Burdette and 
Adams Streets. This was built in 1836. It acquired the name of 
the “The Brick House,’”’ because it was for some time the only one 
of that material, and yet retains it, from the force of habit, though 
it has long had many rivals. It is also known as the “Stringer 
House,” from the name of its first owner. 


The house now owned and occupied by Mr. Francis Schuler, 
on the west side of Cambronne Street, near Levee Street, was, as 
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nearly as can be ascertained, the third house in this series. It also 
was built in 1836, and was occupied as a dwelling and a store. The 
order, however, of this building in the series is not certain; for 
several houses were built by the Railroad Company in the same 
year, 1836, and the order in which all followed cannot be well 
ascertained: The buildings of the Railroad Company were on the 
west side of Dublin Street, from the corner of Hampson Street 
back. One of these, a two-story building, with heavy cornice and 
large columns, an imposing house for the days, was occupied for 
some time as a bank by the Company. These buildings were burned 
down in 1857. The Hotel was built by the Railroad Company— 


N. O. & Carrollton R. R. Depot & Hotel, End of St. Charles Ave. and 
Dublin St. (Now in River) 


commenced in 1835, and completed in 1836. It was burned in 1841, 
and the present building was put up in the following year, about 
fifty feet west of the spot occupied by the first. The order of time 
in the construction of buildings is now lost; many were put up 
simultaneously, and houses increased with much rapidity. 

The New Orleans and Carrollton Railroad was completed and 
in operation in 1835, though still in an unfinished condition. The 
depot building and the shops connected with the road were put 
up in 1835 and 1836. The depot was at first scarcely more than a 
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shed, and was probably put up in much haste, to meet the necessities 
of the road. The shops were completed in the next year; not, how- 
ever, in their present form, but left in a condition still requiring 
to be much improved. The depot was more thoroughly built in a 
short time, and about the year 1851 was re-modeled, and received 
its present form. 


It is worthy of mention that this Railroad was one of the first 
ever constructed in this country. It was preceded a few years by 
the Ponchartrain road, and by another in the State of New York. 
This can perhaps be ranked as the third in America. 


Laurent Millaudon was the first president of the railroad, and 
may be regarded as the father and sustainer of it, as well as of the 
enterprise of establishing a new town. The two enterprises worked 
together, and for each other—the Railroad, by affording quick 
communication, brought population and built up the town; and the 
town, as fast as peopled, gave business to the road. They were both 
_the projects of the far-seeing Millaudon, and so bound together that 
the history of the road is a necessary part of the history of the 
town. 


The Railroad was chartered by the Legislature in the year 1833, 
and had the privilege of being extended to Baton Rouge. No 
attempt was ever made at this extension, and the road became 
but a permament suburban railroad. It was originally a steam 
road; but in 1867, the running of locomotives and heavy passenger 
trains was discontinued, and horse cars were substituted. In 1872 
a description of small fireless locomotive was invented and per- 
fected under the patronage of the company, by Emile Lamm, which 
was adopted as a substitute for horse power, on the upper subur- 
ban part of the road; while horse cars were continued on the lower 
end extending into the city. This invention, which affords a 
method of using steam without carrying fire, and is thus free from 
all danger of explosion, promises to be of great value and will in all 
probability come into extensive use. The invention having been 
made, and the locomotive constructed in the shops of the Carrollton 
Railroad, it seems not inappropriate to mention it here as an 
improvement specially identified with this road and with the town 
of Carrollton. 


The name of John Hampson is well and pleasantly remembered 
as an early and efficient manager of this Railroad, and at the time 
a valuable citizen in the new town. He was a man of leading 
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character and opinions, though to a great extent, a self-made man. 
He took a prominent part in organizing the municipal government 
of the town after its incorporation ; was twice mayor, and did much, 
and in many ways, to aid the progress of the town, and to advance 
the interests of his company. 


INCORPORATION OF THE TOWN. 


Carrollton was incorporated as a city in 1845, by Act of 
Legislature, bearing date March 10, of that year. There was a 
demand now felt for an amount of municipal supervision and im- 
provement which could not be had under the direction of the 
authority of the Parish of Jefferson; and an independent govern- 
ment was called for. The new government went, after the charter 
was granted, into immediate operation with a Mayor and six Coun- 
cilmen, and a customary corps of officers. It is due that the names 
of these persons should be here recorded, as the first trustees of 
the interests of the new corporation. The Mayor was John Hamp- 
son; the Councilmen were Doctor John Bein, George B. Mason, 

__Jacob Goldstein, Solomon Cohn, Atwater C. Ives and Francis 
Charles Zeller. Chauncey C. Porter was comptroller; James Gil- 
bert, the Treasurer; Levi A. Heaton, the Surveyor; and Benjamin 
F. Blake, the Commissary of Streets, or Street Commissioner. 


The affairs of the corporation were quietly and economically 
administered from year to year; the great body of the Legislation 
and business transactions being, however, of a character not to 
require special mentioned here. The mayor and councilmen and 
officers were renewed every year, by new elections; and of course 
the usual alterations and changes took place. As an exception, 
however, to the constant current of change, it seems not improper 
to mention that Chauncey Porter, named above, continued to be 
identified with the affairs of the town from the first to almost the 
last of his career, with but slight intermission. As the only other 
parallel case, we may mention, if the egotism can be pardoned, that 
William H. Williams, the present writer, after becoming the 
official Surveyor in 1853, continued to hold that position, with but 
an interruption of two years, to the end of our municipal exist- 
ence,—a period of twenty-one years. 


As a first measure of the first council, a Public School was 
established by ordinance dated August 27, 1845. A board of five 
administrators or directors, was provided for, with the Mayor as 
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President. The school was first opened in the building on the east 
corner of Dublin and Hampson streets, afterwards the property 
of Frederick Fischer, and burned down some years ago. The more 
commodious school houses on Jefferson and Washington streets, 
were built in 1855 and 1856. A Central school, for High school 
studies, was established in 1858, but afterwards discontinued; and 
a second attempt was made to sustain a High School in 1867, but 
the attendance was not sufficient to justify the expense. The 
preparatory schools have borne a good comparison with those of 
New Orleans, although obliged to be conducted with a much 
smaller expenditure of money. In latter years, our public schools, 
like all others in this State, have been taken, by law, under the 
direction of State authorities. Since the annexation of Carrollton 
to New Orleans, our schools have become a part of the school system 
of the city. They are regarded as in a prosperous and satisfactory 
condition. | 


A cemetery was established as an appendage to the town 
government, and owned by the corporation. It is situated on the 
high grounds in the rear of the town, formed by the sedimentary 
deposit from the waters of the McCarty Crevasse. The height of 
the land renders it suitable for burying in the ground—the most 
pleasant and beautiful as well as the most permanent mode of 
preserving our dead. The grounds are now becoming handsomely 
improved with tombs, trees, shrubbery and flowers. The dead of 
forty years lie reposing there; many, it is true, now wholly ne- 
glected and forgotten ; while on the other hand, the honored and 
well remembered names there scattered around on marble, are so 
many and so familiar to us all, that we feel, in the walks of our 
cemetery, as if we were moving in the midst of our friends. 


The first Market House was built about the year 1846. It was 
not a structure of much beauty, compared to that which now fills 
its place. It may be worth mentioning, that the street, or space 
on which it stands, was originally but one hundred feet wide, and 
was widened thirty feet, on the lower side, to accommodate the 
building. 


The levee now standing in front of Carrollton, was built in 
1853, from Upper Line street to Washington street; the section 
from. Washington to Millaudon street, was built in 1860. The sec- 
tion below Millaudon street, is a remnant of the previous levee of 
1834. 
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The building of the levee of 1853, was an event memorable for 
several reasons. The resources of Carrollton were then too small 
for an undertaking so large as this, and the city of New Orleans 
was appealed to for aid, upon the ground that she was equally 
interested with Carrollton, in the river protection required. New 
Orleans advanced the means for the work, and Carrollton became 
charged with the debt. This debt, however, was always regarded 
as more nominal than otherwise, and was never discharged, until 
now annulled by the marriage of Carrollton to the city. 


The previous levees of the plantation and the town, had been 
built upon unoccupied ground. That of 1853 was located on a range 
of property covered with buildings, many of much value. It 
became necessary that these should either be removed or destroyed. 
This gave rise to strong opposition on the part of the owners of 
property intended to be taken,—some claiming that the line should 
be differently located, and some demanding that they should be 
compensated for their property. The excitement ran to a great 
height. The Council of the town disregarded the opposition, 
asserted their right to take possession of property without com- 
pensation, and pushed the levee on to completion. Much property 
was destroyed, and the hardship was much felt by citizens. 


Another important result followed upon this. The corporation 
was summoned into the courts, to be compelled to pay for lands 
and buildings. This led to the settlement, by the highest judicial 
authority, of the relative rights of property owners and the public 
in similar cases. The law as established by the decision of the 
Supreme Court had never been before definitely settled, and grow- 
‘ing now out of the affairs of Carrollton, it seems in place, to 
record it here. It was declared that the owners of property front- 
ing on the Mississippi river, held it subject to the contingency -.of 
being occupied for the construction of levees; that in having their 
lands thus occupied, the owners were not deprived of their owner- 
ship or title, but were still the owners as before, and that therefore 
the public were not required to pay for land thus occupied, since 
they merely used it under a servitude, without becoming the owner. 
But this principle was declared to relate only to land, while it was 
further decided, that any buildings or improvements that might 
be destroyed, stood upon a different principle; and that for these 
the owners were entitled to be compensated. Upon this principle, 
there were several judgments rendered against the corporation; 
after which the Council of the town settled amicably with most 
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of the other claimants upon the same basis,—paying for buildings 
but not for land. 

Carrollton Avenue was nwa out and opened through to 
the New Orleans Navigation Canal, about the year 1846. Various 
attempts were made to improve it, by embanking a roadway above 
the level of the surrounding swamp water. Solomon Cohn had 
charge of it for about two years, as a contractor for grading and 
shelling it. In 1850, a plank road was laid upon it, which served 
well for a time, but proved eventually to be an unprofitable im- 
provement. The project of making a shell road was frequently 
discussed, but without result, until Archibald S. Ferth became 
Mayor of the town in 1850 and 1860. To his enterprise and . 
perseverance we are chiefly indebted for the road we now enjoy. 
It was a large enterprise,—a shell road two and a half miles long,— 
to be undertaken by a small municipality with limited means. It 
was Mr. Ferth’s determination, more perhaps, than any other 
cause, that urged it upon the people and the Council, until it became 
a success. The work was commenced in 1860, paying its way as it 
progressed, and completed in 1862, without leaving any debt on the 


town. 


CARROLLTON, THE PARISH SEAT. 


In the year 1854, Lafayette, as it was then called,—now the 
Sixth District of the city,—which had been the seat of justice of 
Jefferson parish, was annexed to the city of New Orleans. Car- 
rollton was then made the seat of justice, by a vote of the people 
of the parish. A Court House was built in 1855, by the joint 
action of Carrollton, the City of Jefferson and the Police Jury of 
the Parish. It is a building not of any great beauty or elegance, yet 
it surpasses most of the court buildings in the State. This was 
regarded as a matter that would add greatly to the growth and 
prosperity of Carrollton. It proved in the course of time, that 
it had its evils as well as advantages, and these about equally 


balanced. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


The intérnal improvements made in the latter years of our 
municipal career, are of a highly valuable character, and must be 
regarded as extraordinary for the size of the town. We are 
fortunate in possessing these before our destinies passed out of our 


own hands. 
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The Shell Road on St. Charles street was made in 1870. This 
was valuable, in connecting us with the Shell Road made a few 
years previous by the authorities of the Parish of Jefferson through 
Greenville and other faubourgs below, and in giving us a con- 
tinuous drive over paved streets, from Carrollton Avenue to the 
lower parts of New Orleans. For this work we are indebted to the 
exertions and financial skill of Theodore Meeks, then Mayor of the 
town. The paving of sidewalks, which is now extended through 


Carrollton Court House, now McDonogh 23 Public School. Carrollton 
Ave. between Second (now Maple) and Hampson Sts. 


almost every street in the inhabited parts of the town, was com- 
menced under the administration, of DeWitt F. Bisbee as Mayor in 
1871. This work was continued from time to time under successive 
administrations until we were consolidated with New Orleans in 
1874. Two contracts for paving were carried out by the authorities 
of the city after our annexation. A new Market House upon a 
handsome plan was built in 1871. This was in Some measure the 
private enterprise of Frederick Fisher, who put up the building 
at his private outlay, after plans prescribed by the Council, con- 
tracting to pay himself in the revenues of the market for fourteen 
years. This building compares favorably with most of the finest 
market houses in New Orleans. The work of construction was by 
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John P. Hecker. Gas was introduced for public and private use 
in 1871 and 1872, being brought from the already established Gas 
Works of the Sixth District of this city. A steamboat wharf, upon 
the most approved plan, was built in 1872, at the head of Madison 
street, which however proved to be an unfortunate improvement, 
as it fell into the river from caving banks within the following 
two years. Mr. Bisbee must receive the credit of having rendered 
valuable service in promoting the work of improvement during his 
time. In 1874, provision was made for an improvement, which 
ranks in usefulness not second to any, in the construction of thirty 
' Fire wells located in all parts of the town. These were completed 
under the authority of the City of New Orleans, after our annex- 
ation. For these wells, the thanks of our citizens are due to 
Henry Tebbe, as a member of the last Council,—but for whose 
determination and perseverance the project would have failed. 


MAYORS OF CARROLLTON. 


Any account more in detail than we have given, of the current 
and character of municipal affairs, would be tedious and of little 
value. We will, therefore, close this division of our subject, by 
a brief glance at the line of succession of the sixteen Mayors of the 
town, as a matter of some interest to ourselves and a fitting 
tribute to them. 


HAMPSON, 


as already said, was the first Mayor, and was noted for his services 
in procuring the charter of incorporation, and in the organization 
of the Town government. 


TIMOLEON LASSASSIER 


was the second,—a highly respected representative of the French 
element of the new town. 


HENRY MITHOFF 


was the third,—the first representative of the German element, 
which had then become influential and strong. 


JOHN HAMPSON 
was elected a second time, as the fourth Mayor in the succession. 
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HENRY MITHOFF 
was elected for a second time, as the fifth. 


EDWARD MEEGEL 


was the sixth,—noted for his genial disposition, his personal 
activity, and the interest he felt in the position he held. It was 
during his administration that our present levee was built; and 
for securing the financial aid of New Orleans, necessary for the 
work, we are much indebted to him, though still more to his 
associate in the council, Samuel R. Walker, then a resident of our 
town. The seventh Mayor was 


DocToR JOHN L. DONNELLAN, 


a man of much kindness of disposition and concillatory opinions. 
It was during his term that the Parish Court House was built, 
and his services were valuable in calming many difficulties then 
arising. 


HENRY H. GOGREVE 


was the eighth,—noted for the composure of his character, and as 
a man well liked in his day, and now kindly remembered by all. 


BENJAMIN MASON 


was the ninth,—well remembered as a Mayor of stern determi- 
nation; and as the father of the first brick pavements, made on 
Levee and Dublin streets in 1857—a work for which his memory 
is yet thanked. 

In the year 1858, the charter of the town was remodelled, and 
much improved. The number of councilmen was increased to eight, 
and some other material changes made. Under the new charter 


ARCHIBALD 8S. FERTH 


was elected Mayor, as the tenth in the line. He was the father of 
the Carrollton Avenue Shell Road, and was a man of much energy 
and activity, and emphatically a hard worker in his office. 


SAMUEL PURSELL 


was the eleventh—a man of marked solidity of character and 
soundness of opinion. : 
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FRANCIS CHARLES ZELLER 


was the twelfth,—a man noted for the simplicity of his nature and 
his unassuming good judgment. As thirteenth in the line, 


SAMUEL PURSELL 


was elected a second time. In his time was commenced the first 
general curbing of banquetts—a beginning which has led to an 
amount of improvement in the paving of side-walks, which is 
remarkable, and perhaps without a parallel in a town of this size. 
The fourteenth Mayor was 


FRANCIS CHARLES ZELLER, 
elected a second time. 


It was during the terms of Mayors Pursell and Zeller, that. 
we were surrounded with the difficulties of the late war, and it 
should be recorded as a circumstance much to the credit of Car- 
roliton, that during that long contest which overturned so many 
governments, state and municipal, the affairs of Carrollton were 
never interfered with, nor her officers embarrassed. © Through 
all that period of difficulty, there was a measure of good sense and 
moderation on the part of Mayors, Councilmen and citizens, which 
succeeded in keeping them out of trouble. 


The fifteenth Mayor was, 


THEODORE MEEKS, 


noted as the father of thé St. Charles street shell road, and for his 
devotion to the general duties of his office. The sixteenth was 


DEWITT F. BISBEE, 


to be remembered as the strong advocate of the project of paving 
the town, and as the prime mover in the introduction of gas. The 
Seventeenth was 

ZUINGLIUS McKay, 


a new citizen of the town and of the State, yet none the less devoted 
to the affairs of his office. The eighteenth Mayor was 


ALBERT G. BRICE, 


a man whose character gave new consideration to the office he 
held, and whose services were valuable in carrying out the course 
of improvement which his predecessors had commenced. He was 
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continued in office for several years by Act of the Legislature, and 
held the position up to the date of our annexation to the city of 
New Orleans, March 25th 1874. 


Of the sixteen mayors here named, filling twenty-eight official 
terms, nine have departed to the better land; Hampson, Lassassier, 
Donnellan, Gogreve, Mason, Ferth, Pursell, Zeller and McKay. 
Their memories are guarded by hosts of friends. 


Three have left us for residences in distant parts ;—Mithoff 
in Ohio, leading there the life of a comfortable farmer of the great 
West; Meegle, on Bayou LaFourche, a sugar planter of twenty 


ALBERT G. BRICE 
Last Mayor of Carrollton 


years standing, still youthful in spirit and full of activity; Bisbee, 
first in Michigan, and now in California, there finding no doubt 
new fields for the exercise of the strong practical wisdom which 
distinguished him here. 


Only two,—Meeks and Brice, yet remain among us; Meeks, 
careless of office, and devoted to his private business and doing 
practically the daily work of a young man; and Brice, full of 
energy, tempered with ambition, and strong for many years of 
labor yet before him. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Fire Department of Carrollton is a subject which demands 
a special place in this narrative. This organization, or rather this 
assemblage of organizations, has grown gradually up from the 
year 1849; and for a population of the size of Carrollton, is 
thorough, complete, and creditable in the highest degree. 


The first fire association formed, was the Carrollton Fire 
Company No. 1. It was organized in 1849, and has now a history 
of twenty-seven years. Edward Meegel is regarded as the chief 
founder of this company. He was the first president. Henry 
Deible was the first foreman. It has numbered, from the first to 
the present time, three hundred and nine members. But nine of 
its original members are now living. The company early provided 
itself with a suitable brick building as a fireman’s hall, and within 
a few years past, with a steam fire engine. The second fire 
organization was the Star Hook and Ladder Company No. 1. This 
was founded in 1854, under the leadership of Peter Souliar, George 
Herrle and Samuel Pursell,—the first named being the prime 
mover in the project. Many of its earliest and worthiest members 
have passed away. William Starts was the first president, and 
James C. Wilson its first foreman. The company have a large and 
handsome hall, put up at their own expense. The third organiza- 
tion formed, was the Engine Company, Independent No. 2, founded 
in 1864. The founders of this company were Archibald S. Ferth 
and John Davenport, both now passed away, leaving honored names 
behind them. Mr. Ferth was emphatically the father of this com- 
pany, and was made its first foreman. Mr. Davenport was the 
first president. This company also have a building of their own. 


These several associations are thorough in organization and 
equipment, and it is but paying a just compliment to say, that 
although supported on much smaller resources than their com- 
panion companies of the city, they are not to be ranked second to 
them either in activity, usefulness or fine appearance. 


In more recent years, and since the whole people of our 
country have risen to the position of citizens, the Engine Company 
bearing the name of Friendship No. Three, has been formed, in 
1873, and in the following year, the Hook and Ladder Company, 
‘Vigilance No. Two. The names of the founders and first officers 
of these companies, have not been furnished for this record. 
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These new companies have buildings of their own, and are 
well equipped, and like their predecessors, deserve high praise for 
their activity and fine appearance. 


A Firemen’s Charitable Association was organized in 1865, 
for the usual object of providing assistance or support to the 
families of deceased members, and aid to members themselves in 
sickness, and also for the purpose of united action in their public 
services. The association consists of the three old Companies, all 
company members being also members of the association, and 
entitled to its benefits. Francis C. Zeller, was the first president 
of this organization, and Frederick Fischer the first Chief Fire 
Engineer. . 


DRAINAGE OF SWAMP LANDS. 


Any history of Carrollton would be incomplete, unless it 
contained some account of its drainage and the means of drying 
its low lands for the purposes of health and cultivation. This 
subject is familiar to our own inhabitants, but by others it is but 
little understood. The alluvial lands of Louisiana, lying on the 
Mississippi, like all other alluvial lands, are highest immediately 
on the river margin, sloping gradually down as they recede, and 
terminating in swamps. The swamp in the rear of Carrollton lies 
about seven feet below the level of the high grounds bordering on 
the river. The bottom of the swamp forms a basin or receptacle 
for all rain water; and this basin, in its natural condition, was 
covered with standing water during the largest part of the year. 
This accumulation in the swamps backed up towards the front, 
and dammed up the waters flowing from the lands of medium 
height, rendering much of them unfit for cultivation or habitation. 
This was the condition of our rear lands for many years. The 
swamp bottom is nearly level with Lake Pontchartrain, so that 
it has no natural fall by which it can discharge its accumulated 
waters into the lake. Artificial and mechanical works were there- 
fore necessary for carrying off the water. This required the 
digging of extensive canals as receptacles and reservoirs to collect 
the water from the surface of the swamps, and the building of 
draining machines to lift the water from these reservoirs over 
barriers and into discharging canals that should conduct it to the 
lake. These works are of a kind and magnitude to be very expen- 
sive, and could not be undertaken by Carrollton as a small corpora- 
tion with small revenues. | 
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In the year 1858, a general law was passed by the Legislature, 
providing for the drainage of all the swamp lands in the rear of 
New Orleans, Jefferson City and Carrollton. Under this law Jef- 
ferson City and Carrollton, with the part of New Orleans above 
Julia street and the new navigation canal, were created a drainage 
district, to be managed by a Board of Commissioners appointed 
by the councils of the corporations interested. The cost of the 
necessary drainage works, was paid by an assessment put upon 
all the lands of the district, according to area, by the square foot. 
With the fund thus created, the draining canals on Tenth street, 
Dublin street, Fourteenth street, Melpomene street and Upper Line 
street, extending to the Lake, were dug, and the draining machine 
was built on Dublin street, in the rear of Carrollton. This machine 
carries off all the rain water falling between Toledano and Upper 
Line streets. Carrollton was represented in the Board of Drainage 
Commissioners, first by Charles W. Muncaster, and afterwards 
and principally by William H. Williams. The drainage works 
went into active operation in 1867; since which the face of the 
rear country is entirely changed. The area once covered with 
standing water is now fitted for cultivation; the lands are rich 
and productive, and in many localities are already covered with 
fields and gardens. 


THE DELTA SURVEY AT CARROLLTON. 


As a subject somewhat kindred to that of the drainage of 
swamp lands, it should be mentioned that Carrollton has acquired 
some name and reputation abroad through the nation, as the head- 
quarters of the Delta Survey. This was a system of surveys, 
hydrographic and topographic, of the Mississippi river and the 
adjacent country, instituted in the year 1850, under the authority 
of the United States, for the purpose of determining by accurate 
observations and experiments, the action of the currents and banks 
of the river, and leading to correct conclusions as to the best 
methods of protecting the country against overflows,—whether 
by continuing the system of levees, or by abandoning that and“ 
resorting to some other mode. Carrollton was selected by Gen. 
A. A. Humphreys, the Superintendent of the work, now chief 
Engineer of the United States, as the most suitable point, from its 
position in the line of the river, for establishing the headquarters 
of this survey, and for conducting the great body of observations 
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and experiments required to be made upon the river. From Car- 
rollton as a centre, the necessary engineering operations were 
extended for several hundred miles up and down the river and also 
to the east and west. Other stations for similar operations, were 
established in the higher latitudes of the river; but that at Carroll- 
ton was predominant. The operations at Carrollton, and from the 
mouth of the river several hundred miles up, were conducted by 
Caleb G. Forshey, then a citizen of the town. 


The details and results of this great engineering work of the 
nation, it would be inappropriate here to attempt to describe. The 
subject is one chiefly of scientific interest, and would no doubt 
fatigue the general reader. Nevertheless, it is a matter of national 
importance, and at the same time specially identified with Carroll- 
ton. As possessing this value, and as a subject which has carried 
the name of Carrollton wherever the great topic of the Mississippi 
river and its management, is read of or discussed, it demands a 
place in this narrative. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND BUILDINGS. 


Of the public institutions and buildings, there is something 
to be recorded of interest. The first church built in Carrollton, 
was the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the east side of Jefferson 
street, near Third street, which was completed in 1843. The land 
was donated for the purpose, by Isaac T. Preston, then a citizen of 
the neighborhood, on the coast above, well remembered as a man 
of high character and generous disposition. Before the building 
of this church, religious services were held, by the protestant com- 
munity, in an apartment connected with the Railroad depot, and 
fronting on Dublin street. The church stood until about one year 
ago, when unoccupied and dilapidated, it was torn down. The 
first Catholic Church built, was that now standing on the west side 
of Cambronne street, between Second and Burthe streets, put up 
in 1847. It is now considerably enlarged and beautified from the 
style of its first days. A second Catholic Church, as a German 
church, was built in 1870, on the corner of Cambronne and Burthe 
streets. Many protestant churches have followed the first,—there 
being now about six. The First German protestant church was 
built in 1849, on Zimple street, between Leonidas and Monroe 
_ gtreets. The first Presbyterian church was built in 1855, on Bur- 
dette street, between Hampson and Second streets. An Orphan 
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Asylum for girls, connected ‘with the Catholic persuasion, was 
established in 1845, as a branch of the Saint Mary’s Asylum of New 
Orleans. It was situated on the same grounds now occupied for 
the same purpose, on Second street between Madison and Cam- 
bronne streets. In this same building, church services also were 
held, in the Catholic persuasion, for one or two years before the 
Catholic church of 1847 was built. The two public schools of 
Carrollton have already been spoken of as in a prosperous con- 
dition, as a part of the school organization of New Orleans. 


First Catholic Church built in Carrollton—Cambronne, bet. Second (now 
Maple) and Burthe Streets. 


Provision is made in these for the equal education of children of 
both races,—the Washington school having been made a colored 
school in 1870. Besides the public schools, there are four denomi- 
national schools now in operation, all provided with good buildings 
of their own; one for girls, connected with the first Catholic church, 
and conducted by Sisters of Charity, and situated on Cambronne 
street between Second and Burthe Streets; one for both boys and 
girls connected with the German Catholic Church, and situated on 
the corner of Cambronne and Third streets; one for boys and girls, 
connected with the First German Protestant Church, and situated 
on the corner of Madison and Third streets; and a second, con- 
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nected with the German Protestant persuasion, also for boys and 
girls, on Burthe street, between Dublin and Madison streets. These 
institutions have been established by their respective churches, 
yet receive tuition fees as in part the means of their support. The 
Sisters’ school is an old institution; the other three have been 
established within the last six years. 


The first printing office, with the first news-paper, was 
established in 1849 by Peter Souliar. His paper was the “Carroll- 
ton Star,” and his printing office on the south west corner of 
Levee and Cambronne streets. In 1855, James G. Fanning, com- 
menced the publication of the “Louisiana Statesman,” having 
removed it from Lafayette. Both of these papers were discontinued 
in time, by the removal of their proprietors away from Carrollton. 
After some years Mr. Souliar re-established his paper. It assumed 
in time, the name of the “Carrollton Sentinel.” It is now published 
in Gretna as a Parish paper, under the name of the “Jefferson 
Sentinel.” In 1868, the “Louisiana State Register” was established 
by Amos S. Collins, which yet continues to be here published. In 
- politics, the Carrollton Star was in general unpartizan, the Louisi- 
ana Statesman, Democratic after the standard of its day; the 
- Louisiana State Register, Republican. 


The ornamental flower gardens attached to the Carrollton 
Hotel, although not of the class of subjects usually treated of in 
a history, have yet somewhat of a historical character, and quite 
an extended reputation. They were established by the Rail Road 
Company together with the Hotel as an appendage to the road, 
laid out and planted by Charles Haaff, an early resident, now 
deceased, assisted by Francis Schuler. They are perhaps not sur- 
passed in this country, and have always formed a leading feature 
of attraction in Carrollton, both to our own inhabitants and also 
to strangers visiting the South. The Hotel has passed through 
many administrations. Among the early managers, Martel Paulet 
is remembered with interest by our old inhabitants; he is now 
long deceased. Among those of a later date, Daniel Hickcock will 
never be forgotten. He owned and managed the hotel for about 
ten years, and has but lately resigned it into other hands. He is 
one of our new citizens, but in reputation he is old to all of us,— 
having been indentified with New Orleans and the vicinity for 
thirty years as the prince of entertainers and the soul of good 


company. 
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EARLY INHABITANTS. 


Of the earliest residents of the town, those indentified with 
the first years of the settlement, there are but few remaining. 
These become characters of special interest in this narrative. 


George J. Porter and Rochus Kollman are rivals for the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest surviving inhabitant. Mr. Porter came 
from Kentucky, his native State, and planted himself here, as a 
resident on the 6th day of February, 1836. From him we have 
derived many of the facts we have here related. When he arrived, 
there were standing but the four ancient houses we have before 
described. Others were in course of construction. He was em- 
ployed by William Jones in his shingle and lumber yard near 
Leonidas street. He still clings to the same neighborhood, residing 
on Mary street near the river in a house built in 1837, and for 
which he himself made the shingles. In time it became his own 
property, and here he will probably end his days. His recollections 
of early facts, persons and transactions, is remarkably vivid and 
exact, and his reminiscences would easily fill a volume. Mrs. Ellen 
Porter, his wife,—then Mrs. Kinsel, came from New Orleans in the . 
same year, a few months later. She also is living. She brought 
with her, her daughter Mary, then a little girl, who also is still 
among us as the Widow of Enoch B. Robinson. 


Rochus Kollman, while a resident of New Orleans, was em- 
ployed by the Rail Road Company in 1835 and 1836, as a carpenter 
on the Rail Road buildings, shops and hotel. He became a resident 
of Carrollton in 1836. Many of the buildings of the town, early 
and late, are his handiwork, and he has acquired considerable 
wealth, owning extensive property and residing on Levee street 
near Jefferson. - | 

But two other representatives survive from the ranks of the 
first settlers; Frederick A. Raslar, and Mrs. Mary Ursula Schuler. 
Mr. Raslar came in 1836, and was one of the fathers in the wood 
yard business at the head of Monroe street, where until lately he 
resided. He has had a life of varied fortunes, and though now 
old, is still a hard working man. Mrs. Schuler is the wife of our 
fellow-citizen Francis Schuler. She came in 1836, as the wife of 
Mr. Haaff. She now resides in the house built by Mr. Haaff, where 
she first lived, and is comfortable and happy in her old age. 


Among the associates of these few survivors, there were 
others, who have passed away, whose names demand equally with 
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theirs, a brief mention in this record. Samuel Short, as before 
said, built the first house, and was perhaps the first settler. He 
kept the first shingle and lumber yard, and established the first 
store for groceries and provisions. William Jones, before men- 
tioned, was here in 1835 or before. Charles Huso and John 
McIntyre have also been mentioned above, as two of the first 
settlers and builders. Christian Winter started the first store for 
dry goods and clothing, in 1836,—said to have been situated on 
Monroe street, near Zimpel. The first manufacturing business 
started, was by Solomon Cohn, who built a rope-walk at the corner 
of Levee and Cambronne streets, and did considerable business 
there, for some years. He was here in 1836; resided in the old 
plantation house above described, on the land which he purchased, 
and built his rope-walk in 1837. Pierre Soniat has already been 
mentioned as having built the oldest house now standing. Francis 
Babin was here in 1835, or before, and resided, not within the 
limits of Carrollton, but in a house above Upper Line street, on 
the plantation of Ludgere Fortier. Francis C. Zeller and Levi 
A. Heaton were here in 1836,—and probably came the year before. 


Among those of a little later date, Frederick Kern came in 
1837; Herman Thieler also in 1837; William Mithoff came in 1839, 
‘as a settler, but had been familiar with the place for several years 
before, as an assistant of Mr. Zimpel, in making the first surveys 
in the town. George Wills came in 1837; Christopher Kerner, 
about 1840; Wenderline Herrle in 1841; Frederick Fischer, in 1839; 
Trubert Boesch, in 1837; Jacob Roesch, in 1839; Henry Gogreve, 
in 1840; Henry Deibel, in 1837; Simon Oesterly, in 1837; Frederick 
Brown, in 1838: William Mayo, in 1840: Mrs. Elizabeth Augustine, 
about 1838: Henry Jurgens, in 1837: Gotlieb Bubeck, in 1838: 
Enoch B. Robinson, in 1839: Gabriel Spahr, in 1837: John Coleman, 
about 1841: Christian Deible, in 1837: Jacob Clawson, in 1838: 
Samuel Pursell, in 1839. 


This catalogue of names and dates, might be much more 
extended, if our information could have been more detailed and 
thorough. Many names, no doubt, are overlooked, which should 
be mentioned, and for this, we beg to offer due apology. 


The people of Carrollton are a combination of many nationali- 
ties. The proportion of Germans and their descendants has always 
been large. The French, or Creoles of French descent, have formed 
an important part. The Saxon American population has been 
numerous and influential. Ireland has been well represented. And 
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of late years, Italy and Spain have made some contributions. Since 
the termination of the civil war, the colored population has become 
numerous. The people have been throughout the whole history 
of the town, habitually quiet, orderly and law-abiding; and while 
not distinguished for any great enterprise or wealth, have always 
been attentive to their own business, and successful in the acquisi- 
tion of moderate property. 

The population is now about five thousand,—a number, con- 
fessedly, not large for a settlement of forty years. For this, 
however, there has always been an obvious reason. The settlement 
is too near to the business centre of New Orleans, to have become 
populous as an independent city, and too far from it to have 
become populous as a mere suburb. This is a hindrance which 
time and the increase of Shellroads and Railroads will remove; 
and this perhaps is a result not far distant. 


CONCLUSION. 


The story of Carrollton is now told. The narrator hopes that 
he has embraced within it all subjects of interest and importance, 
and that he has not encumbered it with too many details of little 
value. It is a narrative simple and unpretending, not the story 
of great personages and great events, as would be the history of 
some great city of the nation. It is, of necessity, more personal 
than historica], and cannot be expected to be of much interest, 
except to those having some acquaintance either personally or 
from reputation, with the individuals and localities named. But 
to the present inhabitants of Carrollton, to whom more particu- 
larly this narrative must be regarded as addressed, we humbly 
hope that the story we have told, has furnished matter for agreeable 
reflection, fitting to the object and the hour, and not unworthy 
to be preserved. 

The retrospect we have taken of the past forty years,—the 
short life of Carrollton,—cannot but impress us with a sense of 
the changes, in circumstance, fortune and life, that follow the 
course of time. Extending our view still further back to the 
beginning of this hundred years of our national existence, this 
impression must still be deepened. The reflection is appropriate 
to the day, that this hundred years now passed, is perhaps the 
greatest of all the centuries, in the magnitude of its changes, and 
in the greatness of its new results. In the hundred years of 
bustling life it has carried away, it is but the counterpart of all 
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others. But for progress and improvement in all departments of 
human activity, for the increase and wide diffusion of knowledge, 
for advancement in all the arts of civilization, for the multiplication 
of mechanical and practical works, for the social and commercial 
binding together of all distant parts of the world, and especially 
for the building up here of this greatest of nations, and the peopling 
and redemption of an immense new continent, this hundred years 
in which we have lived, has been the most wonderful that marks 
the history of time. 


We are fortunate, perhaps, that our lives have fallen in these 
years. And yet, it is possible on the other hand, that the century 
next to come, may produce even greater changes, greater improve- 
ments, greater wonders than those we here record. 


But whatever the future may bring forth, in the spheres of 
social, economical or intellectual improvement, the small fragment 
which Carrollton forms of the great nation and the greater world, 
will partake of its due share in the onward move. It is not without 
interest to look forward and consider this, and to conjecture what — 
our little town may be at the end of another hundred years, or even 
another forty, as the result of the beginnings we have made. 
second forty years will, of course, accomplish much more than the 
first. We hope the fostering care of the great metropolis to which 
we now belong may help us to this result. We picture to ourselves, 
at the end of that time, great thoroughfares handsomely built and 
ornamented, public buildings and private homes of greater beauty 
and comfort than those we nvw enjoy, public squares and vegetation 
and flowers, and all the features of a fair suburban city. The 
young among us,—our children, if they cling to the spot, may see 
this change. We give them our best wishes for the realization of 
the hope. We ourselves, who, ' shortening terms may not permit 
this view to us,—could we a no and revisit these localities at the 
end of that second forty years, we should fail perhaps, to recognize 
the scenes we once had inhabited; but we should, no doubt, feel 
ourselves fortunate and happy in finding our children better 
situated and better surrounded than their fathers had been before 
them. But whatever may be the condition of things in the coming 
time, and even though this picture may be somewhat overdrawn, 
yet trusting in the Powers higher than ourselves, we may con- 
fidently hope, that both in our own Carrollton, and also in the 
nation at large, the days of the future shall ever be brighter than 
the days of the past. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER IN NEW ORLEANS 


By ARLIN TURNER 


Accounts of Joaquin Miller’s life are tantalizingly meager 
and indefinite, in part because biographical documents are scarce, 
and in a large measure because Miller’s own commitments about 
himself abound in exaggeration and misstatement. Consequently 
there has been but the slightest mention in print of Miller’s two 
visits to New Orleans. Harr Wagner, his close friend, has named 
New Orleans among other cities which Miller visited as a news- 
paper correspondent and has mentioned the lecture tour which 
took Miller back to Louisiana some years later. Martin Severin 
Peterson,” author of the latest and most dependable life of Miller, 
makes no allusion to either of these trips to New Orleans. From 
the files of the New Orleans daily newspapers, The Picayune and 
The Times-Democrat, from both articles from Miller’s pen and 
notes about him, I have been able to piece together a fairly complete 
story of his experiences in Louisiana, and also to throw some light 
on the man himself and his doings in previous years. 


Miller came to New Orleans first in the fall of 1884, to report 
for several Eastern newspapers the preparations for the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition which was to open in 
the city on December 16: He came by train through Louisville, 
Nashville, Montgomery, and southern Mississippi. On Saturday, 
October 11, he registered at the St. Charles Hotel,‘ and at once set 
about to acquaint himself with the city. He arose at six o’clock 
on Sunday, visited the French Quarter before breakfast, and at 
eleven heard the sermon of Dr. B. M. Palmer at the First Presby- 

ian Church.’ In the afternoon he rode for four hours through 
the city and the exposition grounds with an editor of The Times- 
Democrat, who published in the paper of the following day an 
account of his interview with Miller. According to the editor, 


1 Harr Wagner, Joaquin Miller and Hie Other Self (San Francisco, 1929), 93, 153. 

* Joaquin Miller, Literary Frontiereman (Stanford University, California, 1937). 

®* The Picayune, Oct. 12, 1884. 
*In registering, Miller gave Oregon as his home (The Times-Democrat, Oct. 13, 1884), 
though he had not lived there for some fourteen years and had nr about a year resided in the 
log cabin which he had built in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. 

5 The Times-Democrat, Oct. 26, 1884. 

® Ibid., Oct. 13, 1884. 
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Miller had in mind making a study of the sugar industry of Louisi- 
ana, in addition to reporting on the exposition, and also avowed 
his intention to encourage American tourists to visit New Orleans 
instead of going to Europe—an intention carried out most force- 
fully in more than one of the articles which Miller turned out while 
in New Orleans. The editor reported further that Miller’s beard 
and long hair and broad-brimmed hat caused boys on the street 
to mistake him for the chief character in a current play, “The 
Bandit King’. Miller enjoyed the episode and said that he would 
see the play and decide whether in truth he looked like the Bandit 
King. In the evening he did go to the play, on the stage at the 
St. Charles Theatre, even though, as he told a newspaper reporter, 
he had seen the performance three times in Louisville. On the same 
night he saw also “A Bunch of Keys”, playing at the Academy of 
Music.? The dramatic critic of one of the city papers recommended 
“The Bandit King” in this language: “It is howling, rip-roaring 
and sensational. It fairly reeks with slow music, powder smoke, 
blood and bad villains.’’® Reason enough, it would seem, for Miller 
to see both plays in one evening, alternating between the two 
theatres, ana to leave before either performance was over. 


As a refuge from the heat, Miller walked to the end of Canal 
Street, stripped, and plunged into the River. Back on the wharf, 
he made the acquaintance of “a lot of jet-black bugs as big as 
mice.” I never saw such creatures in my life,” he wrote. “Now 
and then they would dive off into the water. One of these bugs 
finally elbowed around and lifting upon his hind legs looked me 
squarely inf the eyes. He had a mustache like the King of Italy.” 
On the way back to his hotel, Miller took a turn in the French 
Quarter and dropped into several gambling establishments and 
dance halls. What he saw prompted him to write, “God, how pitiful 
is man, and how contemptible he can be, even in the presence of 
all this majesty in Nature.’ 


Miller’s activities for the remainder of his stay in New. 
Orleans, something over three months, cannot be charted with 
anything approaching the minuteness possible for the first day. 
But some of his goings and comings can be reconstructed from his 
own writings and occasional notes in the local newspapers. He 
took up his abode in the George Washington Cable home at 229 

7 Ibid., Oct. 26, 1884. 
8 Ibid., Oct. 13, go ee i of Keys” was written by Charles Hale Hoyt, and ‘‘The 


Bandit King’ by J. J. M 
* Ibid., Oct. 26, 1884. 
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Eighth Street,’’ and he kept in close touch with the exposition 
grounds, for his primary task was to report for the newspapers 
the progress made in the preparations. 


On October 18 Miller left the city to visit the plantations 
of John Dymond" and H. P. Kernochan, to both of whom he had 
secured letters of introduction before coming to Louisiana. It is 
probable too that he visited the Teche Country and Avery Island 
on this trip, for he had hinted at such intentions before leaving 
New Orleans.'2 Then on October 23 Miller set out as Kernochan’s 
guest with a party on the Queen City for an electioneering expedi- 
tion down the river in the interest of Carleton Hunt,'* who was 
seeking re-election to Congress. The party stopped*for meetings 
at Pointe-a-la-Hache and various other landings along the river 
and spent the second night at Pilot Town. Here it is possible 
that Miller stopped off for a day or two, letting the party return 
without him, for so he intimates in his writings." . 


Back in New Orleans on All Saints’ Day he paid visits to 
various cemeteries in the city; for the ceremonies of the day 
struck him as most poetic, and he had already been fascinated by 
the local method of burial. 


From about November 12 to 21 Miller traveled through 
Louisiana and Mississippi, paying a visit to Governor Lowry at 
Jackson, Mississippi, and returning by way of Vicksburg and the 
river. Furthermore, if we take Miller’s word for it, he spent 
some time among the blacks in the isolated bayou country, and 
the story back of his poem “The Lost Regiment” was purportedly 
narrated to him while he was living in one of the swamp settle- 
ments.!* 

It would seem that after a month or more in New Orleans 
Miller found himself introduced into the life and society of the 
city. He was honored at more than one dinner party, at one. of 
which he read several of his own poems;'* and partly through his — 


10 Ibid., Nov. 9, 1884; The Picayune, Jan. 11, 1897. See also Lucy L. C. Bikle, G Ww. 
Cable, His Life and Letters (New York, 1928), 76. : ee 

11 John Dymond (1836-1922) was a member of the firm Dymond and Lally, brokers, and 
owned “Belair’’ and ‘Fairview’ plantations, thirty miles below New Orleans. He held promi- 


' nence as planter, publisher, and state politician. In 1877 he led the movement to create the 


Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association, of which he was president from 1887 to 1897. 

12 The Picayune, Oct. 19, 1884. 

18 Carleton Hunt (1836-1921) was a prominent lawyer in New Orleans and served as 
professor and dean in the University of Louisiana (Tulane). He was ‘elected to Congress in 
1882 but failed of re-election in 1884. 

14 The Picaywne, Oct. 25. 1884; The Times-Democrat, Nov. 23, 1884. 

15 The Times-Democrat, Nov. 9, 1884. 

16 Jbid., Nov. 12, 1884. 3 | 

17 Ibid., Jan 4, 1885; see also Stuart. P. Sherman, The Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller 
(New York, 1923), 577. 

18 The Times-Democrat, Nov. 9, Dec. 21, 1884. 
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friendship with Julia Ward Howe, he came to be something of an 
unofficial sponsor of the Women’s Department of the exposition, 
which Mrs. Howe had been brought down to supervise.’® On 
January 13 of the following year he took part with Mrs. Howe on 
a program for the benefit of the Women’s Department. In full 
evening dress, he was introduced by the venerable Charles Etienne 
Gayarré, and read his own poem “The Fortunate Isles,” which he 
later asserted had been requested by Mrs. Howe and was dedicated 
to her.2° When he had finished reading, the audience cheered 
wildly, and at the conclusion of the program, so a reporter wrote 
for the Times-Democrat of the following day, “Mr. Miller created 
loud laughter at the Western version of ‘The Friar of Orders 
Gray.’ 

After the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition 
was officially declared open on December 16, 1884, Miller’s duties 
in the city were largely over. He wrote of the ceremonies on the 
opening day" and then a final article, “Down the Great River and 
Good-Bye’’.2* But he stayed on, apparently until about the end of 
January; for, when interviewed at the Cable home on January 18, 
he stated that he would be leaving for Washington soon.** 


Miller’s second and final visit to New Orleans came early 
in 1897. He had come down from the Hights, his home overlooking 
San Francisco, and with Harr Wagner had set out to “take the 
Sierras to” the public in general, and in particular to McKinley, 
the newly elected president.2*° He was to accomplish this end 
through a lecture tour, each lecture to be bolstered up by stere- 
opticon views, poems, songs, and anecdotes. And, if we take 
Miller’s own word for it in an interview for the newspaper, he 
planned an extended lecture tour, for he spoke of collecting material 
in the South to supplement that on the West and to continue his 
lectures in England.” 


Arriving on January 10, Miller registered at the St. Charles 
Hotel,?7 and at once renewed acquaintance with R. B. Roosevelt, 
whom he had not seen for ten years. Each of the city papers 
carried his picture and an interview on the day following his 


19 Jbid., Nov. 27, 1884. 

2° Ibid., Jan. 14, 1897. 

21 Jbid., Jan. 11, 14, 1885: The Picayune, Jan. 14, 1885. 

22 The Times-Democrat, Dec. 21, 1884. 

23 Jbid., Jan. 4, 1885. 

24 Ibid., Jan. 18, 1885. 

25 Harr Wagner, op. cit., 153. 

26 The Picayune, Jan. 11, 1897. 

27 This time Miller registered as being from Colorado (The Picayune, Jan. 11, 1897). 
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arrival, and he received generous space in the papers throughout 
his stay of something over a week. His lectures were announced 
and reported in glowing language; his every movement was con- 
sidered news. And Miller seems to have enjoyed making good 
copy for the reporters. In one interview he spoke freely of his 
earlier visit in New Orleans, of his Japanese students, and of his 
plans for the future. He even avowed that he expected never to 
write again. 


In his repertoire for this tour Miller had two lectures: one 
on the Sierras and the West, and the other on “Lessons Not 
Learned in Books.” In New Orleans he gave the first lecture 
five times,?° and each time drew a more than satisfactory audience 
and met with high enthusiasm. The program comprised the lecture 
itself and a hundred stereopticon views displayed by Wagner and 
accompanied by scattered comments by the poet. He also recited 
his own poems on each occasion, usually “Columbus” and “The 
Fortunate Isles.” The latter poem, he said, had been requested 
by Julia Ward Howe and had been dedicated to her when he used 
it in a New Orleans theater twelve years earlier. But the most 
popular parts of the lectures were the songs. One audience re- 
quested certain recitations and songs and then, after enthusiastic 
applause, remained in large numbers to shake hands with the poet. 
One of his songs was an Indian song which he had learned from 
his father and had sung as a boy; another he said he had learned 
from the Indians themselves. One of these, one reporter wrote, 
“always brings down the house.” Another of his songs was a 
Methodist hymn in the Indian language. But the variety of these 
lectures was still greater. He had also the anecdote of “Henry 
Ward Beecher and the Bear,” the “Story of Mountain Joe at Mt. 
Shasta,” and the “Wonderful Legend of the Coyote.’’2® 


The address entitled “Some Lessons Not Learned in Books’’*® 
was given before a group of high school students. The boys gave 
him a class pin, and one reporter described the strangely incon- 
gruous spectacle of Miller walking down the street afterward 
carrying a bouquet presented to him by a class of girls. On this 
occasion, when he was introduced by Warren Easton, Miller 
recited Bayard Taylor’s “The Loving Are the Daring” and his 
own “Columbus” and “The Fortunate Isles.” Though he evidenced 


28 At the Home Institute, Miss Delphine Steele’s Upper Bethel, the Y. M. C. A., Miss Sophia 
Wright’s Home Institute, and the Southern University. 

2°The Timesa-Democrat, Jan. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; The Picayune, Jan. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

*° Miller had given this lecture from time to time since 1891 (Peterson, op. cit., 97). 
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“a great deal of dry humor,” according to one reporter, the lecture 
was inspirational in nature. He spoke of his visits to Oxford, 
Bonn, and Heidelberg and mentioned his own Japanese students 
in California. He cited sundry examples of men in history worth 
imitating and recommended the Sermon on the Mount as an 
expression of the noblest aims.** 


It is evident, then, that Miller was received more than well 
by the New Orleans people on both of his visits. Before his arrival 
in 1884 several of his poems and one or two of his prose pieces had 
been reprinted in the local newspapers, and during his stay both 
papers were most generous in publishing his poems and carrying 
notes about his activities. He composed a poem, “By the Great 
River,’*? for a special Christmas issue of The Times-Democrat, 
which carried at intervals his five long letters to the Eastern 
papers. On his return twelve years later, Miller was welcomed like 
a returning native son, was lionized in the newspapers every day 
of his visit, and had large audiences for his half a dozen lectures. 


In New Orleans Miller was, as always, a showman. He still 
affected the same bizarre dress and manner that had won for him 
attention and fame in London, even though the American public had 
been less willing than the English to accept either his writings 
or his pose. During his first visit he was pleased at being mis- 
taken for the villain in a current Western play of gunpowder and 
smoke, and he did not hesitate to ride in the street parade staged 
by Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show on the day it opened in New 
Orleans.** A note in a gossip column of The Picayune for 1897 
hints that twelve years have wrought but little change in Miller’s 
method of approaching the public: 


Joaquin Miller, the long-haired poet of the Sierras, 
strolled into the rotunda of the St. Charles last night, and, 
admiring the beauty of the place, shook his head and remarked: 
“This is a mighty fine hotel, but I wouldn’t take it if they 
gave it to me to live in. There’s too much foolishness about 
it, touching so many buttons and the like. And the idea of | 
getting into that thing (pointing to the elevator), and being 
shot up and down! Why, that’s all very well for women and 
children, but not for me!” And he sauntered off to take the 
elevator.*4 


31 The Times-Democrat, Jan. 16, 1897; The Picayune, Jan. 16, 1897. 

32 Later entitled “Christmas by the Great River.” 

33 On Dec. 22, 1884 (The Times-Democrat, Dec. 21; The Picaywne, Dec. 22). 
34 The Picayune, Jan. 14, 1897. 
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In the main, the New Orleans public accepted Miller as genuine 
‘and probably had more tolerance for his eccentricities than he 
found in any other American city. An editorial note in The Times- 
Democrat® is ample evidence: “Mr. Miller has a world-wide 
reputation as a poet, and during his present visit to New Orleans 
has made a host of friends, both by his genial disposition and his 
writings descriptive of the Crescent City and the romantic and 
picturesque episodes in its history.” Another editorial remark 
reads: “There are people who object to see Joaquin Miller at a 
full dress reception, in the presence of ladies, with the legs of his 
-pantaloons tucked into high-top boots. They are too fastidious. 
If a lion is on exhibition he must shake out his mane, show his 
teeth and claws, and appear natural, else he might be mistaken for 
a donkey instead of a lion.’’** 


The local journalists do reflect, however, something of the 
skepticism with which Miller was generally received in America, 
chiefly, it is true, through allusions to attacks on Miller made by 
other presses. One of these items runs: ‘Very unfeelingly the 
Boston Herald says: ‘Joaquin Miller professes to have “leaned 
against” the “warm, tremulous mouth” of the Mississippi. In the 
interest of sane poetry, it is a pity the mouth didn’t open and take 
him in.’ ’’3? And another quotes the Detroit Free Press as remark- 
ing that Miller was dead earnest in advising Southerners to stay 
away from New York because he himself had been stung on Wall 
Street.** There is doubtless some truth in this remark, for more 
than once Miller’s comments indicate that he relished the oppor- 
tunity to glorify a section far removed from Gotham and to praise 
a people who had but few dealings with “mud-heads,” “railroad 
builders,” and “stock waterers.” 


The warm reception and the friendly treatment accorded 
Miller in New Orleans were reciprocated and more. He fell in love 
with the old city at the moment of his arrival, and he lost no time 
in exclaiming to his Eastern readers, “There is more heart here 
to the square mile than in any other one spot in America.”®® When- 
ever he could make an opening in later articles, he spared no pains 
to praise the culture and breeding of the Creoles, the beauty of the - 
women, the stateliness and grandeur of the oaks and magnolias, 


35 Jan. 15, 1885. 

36 The Picayune, Dec. 28, 1884. 

87 Ibid., Jan. 9, 1885. 

38 Ibid., Jan. 11, 1885. 

39 The Times-Democrat, Oct. 26, 1884. 
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and the luxuriance of the flowers which he found beside the “Mexi- 
can Seas.”” To him the Mississippi came to mean more than a 
wonder of nature which he begged American travelers to visit.*® 
In the mystical realm of philosophy and religion in which he was 
beginning to dwell more and more, the river took on a symbolic 
meaning and represented to him the force, the majesty, and the 
relentlessness of divine power. 


Virtually every letter which Miller sent from Louisiana to 
the newspapers made some plea for a better understanding of the 
people he was living among and of their customs and institutions; 
and there can be little doubt that he was sincere in most instances. 
He urged the national government to take a hand in flood control*! 
and suggested that Congress appropriate $200,000 to supplement 
the local funds for staging the exposition.*? With the efforts of 
Louisiana to solve its greatest problem of the time—involving the 
Negro and his new place in the social and political life of the 
state—Miller was in thorough accord. Throughout the Civil War 
he had been pro-Southern in his sympathies. In fact, as editor of a 
newspaper in Eugene, Oregon, he had taken such a strong stand in 
favor of the South that the paper had been suppressed.** In writ- 
ing for the Eastern newspapers, he refuted at some length the 
reports circulated in the North by the “‘notorious Kellogg” about the 
maltreatment of Negroes in the South.*4 He devoted an entire 
article to an account of the campaign expedition down the river 
in which he had a part, and poked fun at the belief prevalent in the 
North that the Negroes were intimidated by the whites. Miller 
put it that the Negroes were beginning to vote along with the 
whites because they realized that the prosperity of the one was 
bound up with the prosperity of the other.*® And he cited instances 
of his own knowledge to prove that the Negroes expected and 
received nothing but fairness and honesty from their former 
masters. *® 


4° Ibid. 

41 Ibid. 

‘2 [bid., Jan. 18, 1885. 

43 Peterson, op. cit. 50. 

‘4 William Pitt Kellogg (1830-1918), a prominent carpetbagger in Louisiana, was elected 
as United States Senator in 1868, as governor in 1872, as Senator again in 1876, and as member 
of the lower house of Congress in 1882. After his defeat in the election of 1884, Kellogg attacked 
the South in various interviews for Northern newspapers (see The Times-Democrat, Dec 
6, 1884). 

45 The Times-Democrat, Nov. 23, 1884. 

46 On one occasion Miller was present when James Wilkinson made a political speech to a 
group of Negroes who had been slaves on his father’s plantation; and Miller marveled at the 
trust evidenced by the blacks, (The Times-Democrat, Jan. 4, 1885). 
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Miller’s visits to Louisiana bore some fruit in his poetry, 
though possibly not as much as might be expected.*7 As has been 
noted above, at least two poems, “The Fortunate Isles” and “Christ- 
mas by the Great River,” were composed while he was in New 
Orleans. Some half a dozen others derive in one way or another 
from his experiences in Louisiana. “A Song of the South,” first 
published in Songs of the Mexican Seas, 1887, is a long narrative 
poem of romantic action laid in New Orleans about 1885. “The 
Lost Regiment” tells of an incident which Miller avowed occurred 
in the swamp country of south Louisiana during the Civil War and 
was related to him by colored people living in an isolated settlement 
back among the bayous. The remaining poems of this group— 
“Magnolia Blossoms,” “Down the Mississippi at Night,” “By the 
Lower Mississippi,” and “He Loves and Rides Away’’—all reflect 
the river, the trees, the flowers, or the people of Louisiana. 


Miller’s writings from New Orleans contain sundry allusions 
to past experiences of his, and a few of them would seem to add 
something to what is known of his life. On one occasion he men- 
tioned his visits to the Amazon and the Nile and remarked in 
passing that he had “gone all the way to the Ganges to see the 
worshipers of water.’** Neither Harr Wagner nor Mr. Peterson 
makes any suggestion that Miller ever went “all the way to the 
Ganges,” but it is quite possible that he took such an excursion 
during his stay in Europe. Another remark throws some light on 
his sojourn in Italy. “In 1872,” he wrote, “I was rowed in a boat 
down the length of the Corso and into the Pantheon, where the 
tomb of Raphael lay seven feet under water. ... And so, with some 
knowledge on this subject (the effects on streams of deforestation 
along their sources), I was summoned before Italy to testify as to 
this, and I was sent with Garibaldi to look at Ostia, twenty feet 
under the water on the mouth of the Tiber.’’*® 


The Oregon exhibit at the fair in New Orleans was under the 
supervision of Commissioners M. Wilkins and E. W. Allen. In 
mentioning Wilkins, who had once been a candidate for governor 
of Oregon, Miller wrote, “And, ah me! the old days, the memories 
this honest old pioneer face of his brings up. Many and many 
a day I drove the oxen for him, a barefooted and bareheaded lad, 
while he held the plow to break and subdue the soil which grew 

*? Toward the end of his first visit, Miller remarked in an interview for the newspaper 


48 The Times-Democrat, Oct. 26, 18 
4® Jbid., See Peterson. op. cit., 78. 
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some of these very pears. And the briers were sharp and thick, 
and the rattlesnakes were numerous. ...” Here would appear to 
be an allusion to the same hiring out to drive a neighbor’s oxen 
elaborated upon in Overland in a Covered Wagon. 


Here, then, one period of Joaquin Miller’s life—a brief period, 
to be sure—has been charted in some detail. On both of his 
visits to Louisiana he was enthusiastically interested in New 
Orleans and its inhabitants and found a warm reception in the 
press and among the people. He took several turns through the 
surrounding country and found much to please his taste for the odd 
and the fantastic and for exotic natural beauty. He concerned 
himself earnestly with local affairs and raised his voice in an effort 
to correct impressions prevalent in the North and East of politics 
and the Negro problem in Louisiana. 


50 Sidney G. Firman, (ed), Overland in a Covered Wagon, (New York, 1930), 86. 
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January-March, 1753. 
(Continued from October, 1938, Quarterly) 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT 
Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard 


By the Editor of the Quarterly 


List of Officials of Louisiana participating in the work of 
_ the Superior Council of Louisiana contained in this installment: 


De Vaudreuil, Pierre Rigaud 
Cavagnol, Governor (to 
February 6, 1753) 


De Kerlérec, Louis Billouart, 
Chevalier, Governor (after 
February 6, 1753) 


D’Auberville, Vincent Guil- 
laume le Seneschal, Com- 
missioner of the Marine, 
Second Councillor, and act- 
ing Intendant 


Raguet, Jean Baptiste, Dean of 
the Councillors, and acting 
Procureur General 


Le Bretton, Louis Cézard, 
Councillor Assessor 
De la Lande d’Apremont, 


Charles, Councillor Assessor 


Kernion, Jean Francois Huchet 
de, Councillor Assessor 


Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin 
de, Councillor Assessor 


Membréde, Chevalier de, Town 
Major of New Orleans (to 
February 6, 1753), Lieuten- 
ant of the King (after Febru- 
ary 6, 1753) 


Bellisle, Simars de, Town 
Major of New Orleans (after 
February 6, 1753) 


Lenormand, Marin, Sheriff 


Chantalou, Augustin, Clerk of 
the Superior Council and 
Notary 


Garic, Jean Baptiste, Attorney 
and Notary 


Chanfret, Claude Trenaunay 
de, Judge and Subdelegate 
at Pointe Coupée 


Darensbourg, Chevalier, Com- 
mandant at Les Allemands 


De la Houssaye, Commandant 
at the Arkansas Post 


Portier, Notary at Les Alle- 
mands 


Benoist, Charles, Royal Notary 
at Pointe Coupée 


Carette, Francois, Jesuit Mis- 
sionary, acting as Notary at 
Arkansas Post 


Deverges, Engineer of the King 
Hélo, Attorney and Notary 


Caminada, Attorney and 
Notary 
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Petition by ean Baptiste Le the 
Superior Council for citation of Sr. ys- 
January 3, 1758. sard, to be condemned to payment for 


3 pp. - room and the use of a kitchen, for three 
lili: tare years, for the price of 360 livres per year. 
payment of rent. The said lease began in November, 1751; 


he has occupied the premises for fourteen 
months and has not paid a cent, and he refuses to do so. He now 


owes 435 livres, from November Ist to January 15th of the pres- 


ent year. The said lease was under private signature. Signed: 
“for J. B. Legros.”’ 


January 3, 1753.—Permit to cite Sr. 
Permit to cite. Layssard at the next session.. Signed: 
D’ Auberville. 


January 5, 1753.—On Petition of Jean 
Baptiste Le Gros, called La Tendresse, 
merchant of New Orleans, Sheriff Lenormand has served notice 
of citation on Layssard, at his domicile, speaking to him per- 
sonally, ordering him to appear at the next session, on Saturday 
the 13th instant, to answer on said petition, claiming costs. Copy 
a = me lease, this petition and the present notice, which was 
certified. 


Document water stained but perfectly legible. 


Notice served. 


na oneal January 15, 1753.—In Answer to the 

oe oe petition served on behalf of Sr. J. B. LeGros, 
he (Layssard) states that he will pay the balance of rent for the 
thirteen months. He has remitted the keys. 


Petition by Jean Baptiste Le Gros, called La 
Tendresse, stating that he is the bearer of 


January 3. a note by Sr. Potin of the amount of 100 

livres, dated May 10th of last year, made 
214 pp. in favor of Pierre Sebin, called Lapierre; 
Petition for by virtue of the power granted him by said 
peyment of a note. Sibin, he demands payment of said note 


which he has always refused, wherefore he 
prays that Potin be cited, to be condemned to pay 100 livres, interest 
and costs. Signed: “for J. B. LeGros.” 


January 3, 1753.—Permit to cite at the 
next session of the Superior Council. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


January 5, 1753.—Notice of citation 
vues Mima: served on Sr. Potin at his domicile, on peti- 
tion of J. B. LeGros, by Marin Lenormand, Sheriff, speaking to 
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him in person, ordering him to appear at the next session, on 
Saturday the 13th instant, to answer on said petition and hear 
ordered what shall appertain. Copy left of the note, procura- 
tion, petition and this present notice, which were certified. 
Signed: Lenormand. 


Petition by Pierre Caresse and Jean Milhet, 
merchants of this City, stating that they 


Seapeeee rented a house on Royal Street, opposite 
4 pp. that of Sr. Dupart, which house is owned 
Sills: ew by Jeanne Hubert and Laurent Lerable, her 
payment of rent. son-in-law. This house was rented at 1000 


livres per year, beginning from the 15th of 
last December. The petitioners advanced to Sr. Lerable 1000 livres. 
Jeanne Hubert and Lerable now refuse to turn over the keys 
and do not wish to rent it, notwithstanding the lease passed under 
private signature, wherefore petitioners pray that Jeanne Hubert 
and Laurent Lerable be cited before the Council at its next Ses- 
sion, to be compelled to execute all the clauses contained in the 
lease and to remit the keys of said house, asking that they be 
condemned to damages and costs of Court, as they (petitioners) 
lost a month’s rent. 


Signed: ‘“Garic, for the petitioners”’. 


January 3, 1753.—Permit to cite. 


January 5, 1753.—On Petition of Sieurs 
Pierre Caresse and Jean Milhet, merchants 
of New Orleans, Sheriff Lenormand has served notice of citation 
on Jeanne Hubert, Widow Brunet, and on Laurent Lerable, alias 
St. Laurent, at their domiciles, leaving them copies of the lease, 
petition, order and this notice, which were certified. Signed: 
Lenormand. 


Notice served. 


November 28, 1752.—Were Present the 

lease Hubert woman and Laurent Lerable, resid- 
ing in New Orleans, one for the other, and 

each for both, who of their free will have acknowledged that 
they have leased and rented, by these presents, for rent and 
money, beginning December 15, 1752 until December 15, 1754, 
during which time they promise.and guarantee their peaceable 
enjoyment, to said Sieurs Caresse and Jean Milhet, merchants of 
New Orleans, here present and accepting, the house consisting 
in a lodging of a parlor, two rooms and a cabinet on the gallery, 
an attic and a kitchen separated from the house, roofed with 
shingles, the whole in good condition, closing with lock and key, 
of which lodging both parties are satisfied, for price and sum 
of 1000 livres per year, which said St. Laurent obligates himself 
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to pay in four terms to the end of the year, promising to keep the 
sidewalk (banquette) and house in good repair, said lease made 
in duplicate, under private signature, on the 28th of November 
1752, before Notary. 


Signed: Laurent Lerable, dt St Laurent, speaking for his 
wife Mariane; Ordinary mark X of the said Jeanne Hubert, pres- 
ent. Before witnesses undersigned: Marie D., witness; B. Mal- 
teste, witness. 


Lease perforated, with ragged edges, and the lower part 
torn. 


ense © perior Council by Laurent Lerable, alias 
“oe St. Laurent, and Jeanne Hubert, who af- 
firm that they rented to Sieurs Caresse and Milhet but two rooms 
and a cabinet on the gallery in the rear, as specified in the lease, 
but these gentlemen would profit of a surprise in the said lease, 
by a clause inserted by themselves, by which they pretend to the 
whole house, which was not the intention of the parties. Sr. 
Caresse brought the lease and read it to them; they heard it and 
understood the description of the apartments and signed blindly. 
One of the witnesses, whose name is signed to the said lease was 
not even present and Sr. Caresse made him sign it later. He made 
no difficulty, seeing the signatures of the defendants. Said 
Jeanne Hubert had reserved for herself a room and cabinet 
which is in the house; it was not natural that Jeanne Hubert 
should have entirely moved to rent a house elsewhere, which 
would, for the least, cost her half of the price of the lease. 
Wherefore, may it please you, Our Lords, to condemn Sieurs 
Caresse and Milhet to take the apartments mentioned in their 
lease and the kitchen, on which they are working, and to leave 
free another room and cabinet on the front gallery, for said 
Jeanne Hubert, if the defendants do not prefer to annul said 
lease, in which case the defendants are ready to reimburse the 
hundred pistoles received in advance, and that Caresse and 
Milhet be condemned to bear costs. 


Signed: Laurent Lerable dt St. Laurent. 


January 10. Petition by Alexandre Boré, settler and 

. surgeon of this Colony, stating that a theft 
1, pp. was committed on his plantation, in his 
Petition fer teauien absence, of a hundred head of fowls, and 
into theft by a slave. that the warehouse was broken into and 


five quarters of rice taken from it. He had one of his negroes 
flogged, and he acknowledged that the hens were at Sieur 
Faussier’s, and the negroes there were found with bags full of 
grain. Sr. Faussier exchanged the poultry and grain for tafia 
(rum), which trading induces the negroes to steal from their 
masters and commit other irregularities, unless someone be found 
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to detect their larcenies. The said negro, after being whipped, 
broke his chains and stole a gun from the petitioner, which is 
to be found at Sr. Faussier’s and which he offered to return as 
having been taken from the fugitive slave. Wherefore petitioner 
prays that inquiry be made into the facts before one of the 
Councillors appointed as Commissioner on this case, the whole 
to be reported, and on the conclusions of the Procureur General 
of the King to be ordered what is just. Signed: ‘“‘Bauré’’. 


January 13, 1753. Permit for inquiry 
Permit for inquiry. before M. Le Bretton, Councillor Assessor. 


Signed: D’Auberville. 
Document stained and torn, with part of text missing. 


Excerpt from the Registers of the Sessions of 


314 pp. — the Superior Council of January 13, 1753: 
Excerpt from Registers Petition by Alexandre Boré, planter: He 
olga complains of the theft and disappearance 


of over 100 head of poultry, of burglary 
in the warehouse, theft of a gun, etc., which were exchanged 
at Sr. Faussier’s for rum. Request that inquiry be made and 
report of same made to the Procureur General, on his conclu- 
sions to be ordered what shall appertain. Signed: By the 
Council. Chantalou (paraph), Greff. 

Document so pale as to be hardly legible. 


January 22, 1753. By Virtue of the 
above decree, following petition of Alex- 
| andre Boré, settler at Cannes Bruslées, 
domiciled in his house, Sheriff Lenormand has served notice 
of citation on Sr. Faussier, at his domicile at Cannes Bruslées, 
in the house of Sr. Laforest, ordering him to appear before 
the Council on the first Saturday of February, at eight o’clock 
A.M., to answer on said decree, copy left of the decree and of 
this present notice, which were certified. Signed: Lenormand. 


Ee January 16, 1753. Notice of citation 
served on Sr. Cheval served on Sr. Cheval, overseer on the 
plantation of Sr. Delachaise, by Sheriff 
Lenormand, who went five leagues from his home to Delachaise 
plantation to deliver said notice, which he gave to Soury, negro 
slave of M. Delachaise; also delivered a notice of citation to Sr. 
Louis Collet called Jolicoeur, overseer of Madam Piquery on 
her plantation at Cannes Bruslées, to appear before M. Le 
Bretton, on the 19th of February, 'to testify in the case of said 
Boré vs. Faussier, declaring that a reasonable salary shall be 
paid and that in default of appearance he will be judged and 
fined and bodily compelled thereto. Copy left‘of this present. 
Signed: Lenormand. 


va 
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January 18, 1753. Notice of citation 


Notice of citation 
on Sr. Nicolas served on St. Nicolas Chauvin de Bois- 
Gave ee clair, on petition of Sr. Alexandre Boré, 


to appear before M. Le Bretton, next Thursday, January 25, 
at 10 o’clock A.M., at his house on his plantation, to testify in 
the inquiry to be made against Sr. Faussier, declaring that he 
will be paid a reasonable salary, and that in default of appear- 
ance he shall be bodily compelled thereto. Copy of this present 
left. Signed: Lenormand. 


Session of the Superior Council, where were 


January 13. 
present MM. Dauberville, Commissioner 
No. 1333. 3 pp. of the Marine, Ordonnateur and second 
Judgments rendered Councillor, presiding; Raguet, Dean of the 
by the Council Council, acting as Procureur General; Le 


Bretton, Delalande and Lafreniere, Councillors Assessors; and 
de Membréde, Major. 
Judgments rendered in the following cases: 


1. Between Sr. Tixerant, Plaintiff, vs. 

— Sr. Philippe, Ship Captain, defendant: 

Seen the demands and defenses of the 

parties, Council has ordered that each of them appoint an 

arbitrator on his side: Sr. Tixerant has named Sr. Lesassier 

and Sr. Philippe, Sr.,Durans, and in case of disagreement the 

Council has appointed Sr. Nouguez as super-arbitrator to whom 
both parties will submit. Costs pending. 


2. Sr. Giraudeau, plaintiff, represented 
by Sr. Garic. vs. Sr. Durand, defendant: 
Decree seen and parties heard, the Council has condemned Sr. 
Durand to pay 3000 livres to Sr. Giraudeau, and condemned 
Giraudeau to bear costs. 

3. Sr. Destrehan, plaintiff, represented 
Destrehan vs. Couturier. = by Sr. Caminada, vs. Sr. Couturier, defen- 
dant: Parties her«d, the Council has given certificate to Sr. 
Destrehan of his opposition, and ordered that things remain 
as they are until the arrival of the pelts. 


4. Sieurs Caresse and Milhet, plaintiffs, 
vs. Laurent Lerable vs. Jeanne Hubert* and Laurent Lerable, 
and Coole ee defendants: Seen the demands and de- 
fenses and the lease under private signature, and the Council 
has ordered plaintiffs to reenter their house and to pay to the 
tenant, as an indemnity, the sum of 300 livres, and to reimburse 
the 1000 livres paid in advance, unless they prefer to hold to 
the agreement, which they will be obliged to decide within 
eight days from the signature of these presents. 

*(Translator’s Note: Text destroyed and supplied from 


the petition.) 


§ 
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icons ; 5. Sr. Philippe, Captain, plaintiff, vs. 
ee Sr. Desillets, defendant: Seen the de- 
mands and defenses of the parties: Sieurs Millet and Fusillier 
(Fuselier) named as arbitrators, and Sr. Martin as super-arbi- 
trator. 


6. Sr. Jacques Cantrelle, plaintiff, vs. 
ee. Sr. Boisclair, represented by Sr. Garic, 
defendant: The case heard, the Council has condemned Sr. 
Boisclair to pay to Cantrelle the sum of 220 livres and costs. 


7. Sarrazin, plaintiff, vs. Bocancourt, 
Sarrazin vs. Bocancourt. €§ defendant: Council has ordered Bocan- 
court to render account within three months. Costs pending. 


- 8. Sr. Jourdain, plaintiff, vs. Sr.. 
ere Santee. Danéde, defendant: The Council, with the 
consent of both parties, permits the sale of the immovables, in 
the presence of the Procureur General of the King. 


9. Du Planty, represented by Sieur 
Garic, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Louis Brazillier, 
alias Touranjot, defendant: The Council orders said Touranjot 
to render account within a month before M. Kernion. | 


10. Sr. Legros, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
(Etienne) Layssard, defendant: The Coun- 
cil has condemned Sr. Layssard to pay the rent of thirteen 
months, said lease annulled. 


on 11. LeGros, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Potin, 
— defendant: The Council has rendered 
judgment in default against defendant, for non-appearance, and 
ordered that he be cited anew to appear before the Council at 
its next session. Costs pending. 


12. Villeneuve, plaintiff, vs. Douat, 
defendant: The Council has ordered them 
to compute their partnership before Sieurs Cosset and Vils 
(Wiltz), and in case of disagreement they will refer to Sr. 
Livaudais, Captain of the Port. Signed: D’Auberville. 


Document in pale ink, creased and torn. 


January 13. Petition by Sr. Pierre Joseph Delille Dupart, 

. settler of this Colony, for citation of one 
21% pp. Doré and St. André, suspected of having 
killed cattle, and demand that inquiry be 
on killing cattle. made before a Councillor named for that 


purpose. A bull and a drawing ox were killed on his land, as 
well as other cattle, and as this is to the prejudice of the Colony, 
he prays that witnesses be examined and report made, that it 
may be ordered what is just. Signed: Dlle Dupart. 
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bates Council has ordered that parties be cited to 
Permit to cite answer on declaration and facts here men- 
Cant ant Se tioned, before M. Le Bretton, Councillor 


Assessor. Signed: D’Auberville. 


Document stained, torn and mutilated, with text partly 
destroyed. 


Ouder of citation: January 13, 1753. Order by the Council 
1 for citation of one Doré, resident of Cannes 
Pp. Bruslées, and Sr. St. André, to answer on 


inquiry and report on theft and killing of cattle, the petitioner 
declaring himself civil party, and on conclusions of the Procureur 
General to be ordered what shall appertain. Signed: By the 
Council. Chantalou (paraph), Greff. 


Document seems to be a fragment, and is in shreds. 


January 13. An Unsigned Copy of the session of the 
Superior Council of January 13, 1758, 
where were present MM. Dauberville, Com- 
15 missioner of the Marine, Ordonnateur and 

PP. Second Councillor; de Membréde, Major; 


Raguet, Dean of the Council, acting as Procureur General of 
the King; Le Bretton, de la Lande and La Freniere, Councillors 
Assessors. Judgments rendered in the following cases: 


1. Between Marguerite Le Jeune, Widow 
of Joseph Antoine Delatte, when living, a 
cabinet maker, petitioner: Seen the petition 
of the said Widow, stating that after her husband’s decease she 
found herself with seven children to support, and finding it 
difficult to live in the City with such a large family she retired 
to Pointe Coupée, with the intention of living by her labor and 
that of her children. There remains to her in New Orleans a 
small lot and house which is falling into ruin, which she would 
wish to sell. On the conclusions of the Procureur General, the 
Council has ordered that a meeting of relatives, or in their 
absence, of friends, be convened to deliberate thereon, before 
M. Raguet, Commissioner in this case. The house is at No. 
80 Conti Street, adjoining MM. Judice and Caminada. 


2. Between Jean Villeneuve and Jean 

Tevenard (?), a carpenter, plaintiffs, vs. 
Jean Douat, also a carpenter, defendant: 

Seen the petition of plaintiffs, stating that they worked for 
defendant during seven months and later during three months, 
at the rate of 100 livres per month for each, and now that the 
calking of the schooner is completed and it is to be delivered, 
they pray that defendant be cited, to be condemned to pay the 
sum of 1000 livres for ten months of labor, which they have 


Petitidu of 
Widow Delatte. 


| 
| 
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earned, and moreover that they be allowed to carry out the 
permit for seizure provisionally, made by Sheriff Lenormand 
on the 26th day of December, of which defendant was notified: 
Parties heard, the Council has ordered and orders the parties 
to count together before Jean Cosset, Carpenter of the King, 
and Louis Vils (Wiltz), contractor of the City, who in case of 
disagreement will submit to Mr. Livaudais, Captain of the Port 
in this Colony, on his report to be ordered what shall appertain. 
Costs pending. 

3. Between Gerard Tixerant, Sergeant 
nn oe eee. of the Marine Troops, in the Company of 
de Villemont, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Philippe, Captain of a vessel, 
defendant: Seen the petition of plaintiff, order and summons, 
on date of the 6th instant, stating that de Villemont, Captain 
commanding at the Fort of the “Turn’’, has sent him to the 
City to buy four hogsheads of ‘“‘tafia’’, which were refused in 
the presence of witnesses, wherefore he prays that defendant 
be cited and compelled to deliver the hogsheads to plaintiff, 
otherwise that he be allowed to take them where he pleases, 
and that defendant pay costs: Parties heard, the Council orders 
that said parties will refer the case to Sieurs Lesassier and 
Durand, as arbitrators, with Sr. Nouguez as super-arbitrator, on 
their report to be ordered what shall appertain. Costs pending. 


4. Between Francois Jourdain, as hus- 
band of Thérese Le Roy, represented by Sr. 
Garic, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Antoine Danéde, husband of Claudine 
(illegible), Widow of Pierre Le Roy, defendant: Seen the 
defense and petition for judicial sale in order to come to a 
division, the Council orders that goods of the succession of 
Pierre Le Roy be sold judicially in the customary way, before 
the Procureur General, the returns thereof to be divided between 


the heirs. 


5. Between Sr. Philippe, Ship Captain, 
plaintiff, vs. Sr. Desillets, defendant: Seen 
the petition presented, summons of December 29, .... (text 
entirely destroyed at this point) .... Costs pending. 


6. Louis David, acting under procuration 
— vs. Gigou. of Jean Charles, (plaintiff), vs. Andre 
Gigou, (defendant): .... (text destroyed at this point by 
crumbling of paper) .... 


7 7.-8. Between Sr. Jacques Cantrelle, as 
testamentary executor of Jean Criton, 
plaintiff, vs. Sr. Nicolas Chauvin Boisclair, represented by Sr. 
Garic, defendant: (Text in bad condition... All that can be made 
out is that defendant is condemned to pay the debt, interest 
and costs.) 


f 
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9. Between Sr. Jean Baptiste Destréhan, 
ve. represented by Sr. Garic, plaintiff, vs. 
Pierre Couturier, defendant: Council has given certificate to 
defendant of his appearance and decides that case will remain 
as it is until further notice. Costs pending. 


10. Between Jean Caresse and Jean 


Coccsce ond DAES vs. Milhet, plaintiffs, vs. Jeanne Hubert and 
Laurent Lerable, defendants: . . . (text 
destroyed) . .. Council decides that lease shall be annulled 


unless parties prefer to carry out the agreement, which must 
be decided within eight days 

This document is in shreds. It is almost impossible to 
decipher it; besides, it is only a copy. 


(February 3, 1752).—Family Meeting before 


January 17. M. Darensbourg, captain commanding at 
21% pp. Les Allemands, for division of goods of 
dias bs deceased wife of Jean Barth, the heirs 
having preferred to settle their affairs 
a succession. (A copy-) amicably. It has been agreed between the 


parties that said Jean Barth will pay to Sr. Francois Trepagnier 
the sum of 2250 livres, for his share and portion coming to 
him from his stepmother, as she received at the time of her 
marriage 1000 livres, as her dowry; the son of Jean Barth, 
when he reaches his majority, following the conditions accepted 
in the presence of witnesses, will receive his share, the widower 
having promised to pay the sum of 1000 livres in the course 
of the present month and the remainder of 1250 livres in the 
course of next year, the same assembly having named Michel 
Pasquier to serve as Curator to the minor, Jean Barth, which 
said Pasquier accepted with the approbation and ratification of 
the Council. Sr. Trepagnier and his wife have signed, and 
Sieurs Jean Barth, the father, Marie Elizabeth Trepagnier 
made their ordinary marks, not knowing how to write nor sign. 
Original signed: Jean Barth, Meuillion, Paquet, Barbay, 
Darensbourg, and Portier acting as greffier. Collated to the 
original. Signed: Chantalou (paraph), Notary. | 


January 17, 1753.—Before the Notary Royal 


(73234.) of the Province of Louisiana, residing at 
Receipt end diecharge New Orleans, undersigned, in the presence 
to Berth Sy See : of the witnesses hereafter named and 
of bie undersigned, was personally present Sr. 
her mother's O° Francois Trepagnier, resident of this 


Colony, in the name of and as husband of Marianne Barth, 
daughter of Sieur Jean Barth, also resident, and of deceased 
Perrine David, her father and mother, who has acknowledged 
and confessed having received this day in cash from Sr. Barth 


> 
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the sum of two thousand two hundred and fifty livres, for the 
share and portion coming to the said Marie Anne Barth, his 
wife, in the succession of the deceased Perrine David, and this, 
following above agreement, on the other part made amicably 
on date of the third of last February, before M. Darensbourg, 
Commandant of the German Village, annexed to the minute of 
the presents; the said Sieur Trepagnier having heretofore received 
the sum of 1000 livres, as the dowry of his wife, amounting 
altogether to 1250 livres, for which he receipts and discharges the 
said Sieur Jean Barth, his father-in-law, to what he could pretend 
in the succession of the said Perrine David, promising not to 
disturb him for any reason whatever, having nothing to pretend 
to in the succession of the said Sr. Jean Barth after his decease, 
with his other heirs, and promising to have approved and 
ratified this present by his wife, as soon as she goes down to the 
City, for thus, promising, obligating, renouncing, &c. Done and 
passed at New Orleans, in notarial office, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, on the seventeenth 
of January, in the presence of Sr. Charles Tizoneaux and 
Joseph Songy, witnesses there residing, who signed with Francois 
Trepagnier, Tisoneaux and Songy, and we, notary: Chantalou 
(paraph), Notary. 


Inquiry in the presence of the Procureur 


January 19. General, by virtue of the decree of De- 
No. 1334. 234 pp. cember 13th. | 

Riquiey. tate‘ theft by Testimony of Francois Cheval, overseer 
ot of Delachaise plantation called La Provi- 
Testimony of dence, aged twenty-five years, professing 


Francois Cheval. the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman religion, 


who swore that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor servant 
of the parties, that he was cited to testify on this day, and he 
produced the citation, dated the 16th instant. The petition was 
read to him and he testified that on the said day, about three 
weeks ago whilst promenading, he passed before Sr. Fossier on 
his way to Bauré’s, and passed six negroes whom he recognized 
as owned by the said Sr. Boré; said negroes had deposited under 
Sr. Fossier’s gallery a sack of corn in grain and several empty 
bottles, which made him question Sr. Faussier’s negress as to 
what these negroes wanted, on which he answered that the 
masters were out. After leaving the house of Sr. Boré he again 
passed there and again saw the sacks and empty bottles under 
the gallery. On his way to Sr. Delachaise’s plantation he met 
Sr. Faussier and his wife. Being at Sr. Faussier’s he saw him 
serving tafia and watching negroes coming for it with bottles 
and money. Knowing that Sieur Faussier sold brandy to the 
negroes, he had begged him not to give any to those of M. 
Delachaise, in the fear of the disorder it might occasion, and 
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that when they had notes from him he could furnish it, which 
Sr. Faussier did several times, but he has no knowledge of his 
giving any without notes. He said that this was all he knew; 
he persisted in his testimony, and did not claim pay. 


Signed: Cheval; Le Bretton; Chantalou (paraph), Greff. 


seiieiaini a Louis Collet, called Joly Coeur, overseer 
es y (illegible) plantation, after usual formali- 
a oe ee ties, testified on the facts mentioned, that he 
has no knowledge that Sr. Faussier sells rum, that he once lent 
him six pots of rum (tafia) which he must return or pay for, 
and that he knows nothing else. He persisted in his testimony 
and declared that he did not know how to write nor sign, where- 
fore inquiry as per ordinance. Signed : Le Bretton; Chantalou 
(paraph), Greff. 


January 25, 1753.—Sr. Nicolas Chauvin 

ee Se ic Boisclair, Officer of town militia, testifies 
sass: " on the facts mentioned in Mr. de Boré’s 
petition, that during the week before last Christmas, on a Sat- 
urday, one of his negroes was absent, and came back the next 
day dead drunk; he had him chastised and he acknowledged 
that he drank with M. Boré’s negroes, and that the tafia (rum) 
came from higher up, which made us guess that he came from 
Faussier’s who has long been suspected of selling liquor to the 
negroes. He told of coming back from supper at Mr. Macarty’s 
and meeting two of Mr. Lafreniere’s slaves, one of whom had 
four bottles of liquor, and one of them holding his horse told 
him they were going to Faussier’s to get some guildive (rum). 
He maintained his testimony, and did not claim pay. Signed: 
Chauvin Boisclair; Le Bretton; Chantalou (paraph), Greff. 


(January 25, 1753)—Order to communi- 
aes cate to the Procureur General of the King. 
Signed: Le Bretton. 3 


February 21, 1753.—Notice of citation 
served on Sr. Faussier, residing at Cannes 
Bruslées, on petition of Sieur Boré. Domicile 
of Sr. Faussier was elected in the house of Laforest called 
Conrad, to whom notice was handed, summoning Sr. Faussier 
to appear before the Council on the first Saturday of March, 
at eight o’clock A. M., to answer on accusation, case to proceed 
in his absence or presence. Copy of petition and of this notice 
left by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Documents mutilated, curled and stained. 


Original. 
Notice served. 
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Declaration by Clement Roudés, wholesale 


January 29. merchant, about to leave for Martinique for 
1 p. his commerce, acknowledges having re- 

ceived from Pierre Francois Roussillon, the 
a eos. sum of 5000 livres, in a letter of exchange 


drawn at New Orleans, September 20, 1752, on Sr. Destrehan, 
Treasurer of the Marine, to order of M. Roussillon, on M. Boul- 
logne, General Treasurer of the Colonies at Paris, payable 
January 29, 1753, examined and signed by M. Michel, Com- 
missioner of the Marine and Ordonnateur of Louisiana. No. 187. 
Not signed. 


Before the Notary Royal of Pointe Coupée, in 


January 30. the presence of witnesses, appeared Sr. 
114 pp. Claude Trenaunay Chanfret, Judge and 
ae Subdelegate at the said post, who by these 
presents authorizes Madam Charlotte 
by the husband. Julie Moreau to prosecute M. Dubreuil for 


the agreement, under private seal, for repairs. to two houses 
at New Orleans, on date of June 22, 1748, as also for the rents 
and degradations of said houses, and roofing of said houses. 
Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Rivard; Sarrazin (paraph) Ch. 
Benoist, Notary. | 


Reception of Mr. de Kerlerec as Governor of 

February 6. . Louisiana, instead of M. de Vaudreuil, on 
his commission dated April 1, 1752, of 

No. 1335. 1% PP. which he demands registration. On the 


conclusions of the Procureur General, it was 
de Membréde read and he was installed in the Superior 
si Council. Likewise, Sr. de Membréde 


former Major, was received as Lieutenant of the King, and took 
his rank and place. On petition of M. de Bellile, and on the 
conclusions of the Procureur General, said Bellile was received — 
as Major. 


Signed: Vaudreuil; Kerlerec; Dauberville; de Membrede; 
Bellile; Delalande; Le Bretton; Huchet de Kernion. “By requi- 
sition’”’. Raguet. 


February 6. Induction of Sr. Simars de Bellile as Major 
of New Orleans, his commission filed in 
1 p. the Registry of the Superior Council. 


Induction of Sr. Bellile Letter addressed to Mr. Roudés, at St. Pierre, 
into the Superior Council. asking for receipts for tobacco to be 
Letter. remitted to bearer. Signed: Laurent 


(No date.) Beiauna (?). 


> 
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Letter dated from Pilot River, addressed to 


February 15. Monsieur Roudés, at St. Pierre, “at the 
1p. | anchorage’—Was informed by Madam 

Masoubiere of his arrival.... If he feared 
Letter. cold in the climate he left, he has come 


where winter is not to be feared, the only reproach to be made 
is the mildness of the weather, particularly at St. Pierre. His 
compliments to M. Dupin. M. Thibault makes Goudou leave in 
haste. He is overburdened with business correspondence ..... 
Is satisfied at his happy return. Signed: Chimbaud de Filhot. 


Petition of Delille Dupard, settler, who states 


February (?). that about ten o’clock A. M. one Riesenert 
Petition for came to warn the negroes of the petitioner 
i... that two shots were fired on some animal 


higher up. Seven negroes went to the place 
indicated and found a Spanish cow that was pregnant that had been 
killed and whose tongue had been cut out. The negroes, thinking 
the killers would come for their prey, hid. Shortly afterwards 
they saw Bertrand, armed with a gun and a knife, followed by 
his father-in-law, Dorvin, armed with a hatchet, and with them 
the daughter of said Dorvin, with a bag. In trying to approach, 
he was discovered by the barking of a little dog with them. 
Bertrand aimed at one of the negroes and they exchanged 
threats .... (text missing) ....a fight ensued. Bertrand, a 
recent arrival of two months, has no cattle, and cannot deny 
killing the cow and carrying away its tongue, his shirt being 
covered with blood, wherefore he prays that said Bertrand be 
cited at the next session of the Council to pay a fine to the profit 
of the Hospital of the poor, and for the gun he broke on the 
negro and for the two he took from the pirogue of the negroes 


This page is perforated, with ragged margins, and is 
evidently only a fragment of the case. 


. . . Dile Dupart asks that he be con- 
End of another demned to bear costs and damages, and 
on en cae other expenses that the Procureur General 
may deem just for the vindication of public 

justice. Signed: Delle Dupart. 


March 9, 1753.—On petition of Delle 
Dupart, Sheriff Lenormand has served 
notice of citation on Sr. Bertrand, resident 


at Les Allemands, at his domicile, to appear before the Council 
at its next session, to hear ordered what shall appertain. Copy 
of the petition and of this notice left, which was certified. 


Signed: Lenormand. 


| 
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In the first place Sr. Dupart affirms 
that one Rixner warned his negroes, that 
two shots had been fired, and seven negroes went to the place 
indicated, where they found a cow just killed with its tongue 
taken out. It is to be noted that Rixner notified only negroes 
and spoke to no white person, which he should have done 
previously, so that this declaration can be based only on what 
was told to slaves, “which can be challenged”. The plaintiff, 
moreover, states that the negroes, seven in number, remained 
in ambush, to see who would take the beef, and that they saw 
the defendant, armed with a gun and a knife, and his father-in- 
law, with a hatchet and a bag, and the sister-in-law was with 
them too. Dorvin’s daughter had the sack on her shoulders 
in case of rain. That they were armed is not surprising, as in 
the woods one is ignorant of what one may meet. It cannot 
be inferred that they had killed the cow. Being dead, there 
was no use for a gun. They cried to him to come to see the 
animal, and then proposed to allow them to carry off the beef 
and not speak of it again, if they would confess that they killed 
the cow. On his refusal three slaves threw themselves on the 
defendant, two of them seized the butt-end of his musket and 
the third the barrel; but Bertrand had his finger on the trigger 
and said he would fire on one of them. Sr. Dupart had a troop 
of negroes armed, who were liable to insult a white man. They 
said that Sr. Bertrand said that he would pay Sr. Dupart for 
the beef; Bertrand never acknowledged this, but if he paid 
for the beef, he certainly had a right to jt. It is false that the 
defendant has no cattle, and if the slaves lay hands on the 
animals they meet, the defendant may be allowed to search 
for his. Plaintiff has no proof but the word of his negroes, 
which cannot harm him, as it should be rejected. Wherefore, 
the defendant asked’ to be discharged from all the false accu- 
sations, made against him without proof; and also for the 
broken gun, which happened only through the insolence of a 
slave, and that the slave broke it himself. Let the plaintiff 
be condemned to all the costs and even be held to honorable 
amends. Signed: Hélo, acting for Antoine Bertrand. 


All margins of the document are stained and torn, and the 
text destroyed in some parts. 


Pierre joseph Delille Dupart represents that 


| February 15. on the 30th of last January he had a 
breeding cow killed by one Terrebonne, 
es oe whom he prays be cited at the next session, 


to be compelled to pay indemnity, interest 
and costs. Signed: Dlle Dupart. 
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Permit to cite. February 17, 1753.—Permit to cite. 
Signed: Dauberville. 


F 26, 1753.—Notice of citation 

te - served, on petition of Sr. Dupart, on Sr. 
— oe Terrebonne, settler, at his domicile at 
Cannes Bruslées, and copy left of the petition and of this notice, 
which was certified. Signed: Lenormand. 


(No date. )—Jacques Dupré alias Terre- 

of bonne, settler at Cannes Bruslés, against 

Fo ar of Pierre Joseph called Dupart, resident of New 
rleans: 


Plaintiff accuses Dupré of having killed a cow and a calf 
belonging to him, but he cannot prove it since the mark of his 
cattle is split ears. Those in question had no mark. The in- 
habitants of the Coast, as well as the plaintiff, have many of 
these strayed animals and they cause considerable damage in 
ravaging the fields, and the second to bring with them his cattle, 
the defendant having lost six within the short time he has been 
on his land, and he should be allowed to kill them when they 
come into his fields. It is to be noted that the defendant would 
not know that they had been killed if Dupart had not shown 
the ears to all the neighbors, even to the slaves. During the 
time the son of Dupré killed them, and when he had persons 
looking for them, Dupart had them taken away so that Dupré 
had but one quarter of veal. It is not just for Sr. Dupart to 
appropriate all the strayed cattle, as all the settlers have some. 
Besides, Dupré will consent not to hurt the strayed cattle when 
they come into his field, on condition that the plaintiff will pay 
the damages they cause. 


For this reason Dupré hopes that the Council will reject 
Dupart’s demands, showing that the cattle are not his and that 
he did not profit of the meat. Moreover, let it be ordered that 
it be permitted to kill the runaways who come into his fields, 
unless he prefers to accept the offers made by Dupré. 


Excerpt from the Registers of the sessions of 


February 26. the Council, on date of January 13, 1753. 
Sr. Pierre Joseph Delille Dupart, petitioner. 
against André and Seen by the Superior Council of Louisiana, 
a ee the petition presented on the 8th of this 


month, showing that since the last harvest 
he has forty-three horned cattle missing, eight of which were 
shot, and he suspects one André, resident of Cannes Bruslées, 
and one Doré, residing at Sr. Boré’s. What persuades him of 
this is that several inhabitants saw them come back loaded 


| 
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with fresh meat. The petitioner having been notified and this 
game having lasted for a long time, he went to the residence 
of said André on the third of December, present month, accom- 
panied by one Jolycoeur, overseer of Widow Piquery, and a 
soldier as witnesses. Having arrived at André’s and Doré’s he 
was told that they had gone hunting. Petitioner insisted to 
know if he had not killed cattle of his, and he was told that 
for two months nothing had entered their residence but a little 
salted meat. His negroes discovered that André had in his pot 
a knuckle of fresh beef and a round, and extending their 
researches they found a piece of rump and a rib of the same 
meat, also tallow and fresh blood; and he persisted that the 
said meat was a present, but would not name the donor. At 
Sr. Boré’s, where Doré lodges, they found other parts of the 
same meat. Petitioner told Sr. Boré of the wrong done him by 
Doré, his lodger, and was told that if they were compelled to 
pay for the beef they killed there would be many others, and 
as on the same day they found a cow and two fine bulls killed 
and saw André and Doré return loaded with fresh beef, they 
pray that inquiry be made, the whole reported, and that the 
Council order what shall appertain, declaring himself civil party 
against the said André and Doré. Heard the conclusions of the 
Procureur General, the Council has cited the defendants before 
them, to answer said accusations before M. Le Bretton, com- 
missioner in this case. Received five livres. Original signed: 
Chantalou, with paraph. 


February 26, 1753.—F ollowing the 


Notices of citation above decree in answer to the petition of 
served on Louis Collet, Sr. Delisle Dupart, senior, resident of New 

Doré and others. Orleans, Sheriff Marin Lenormand, resident 


of New Orleans, served notice on Sr. Louis 
Collet called Jolycoeur, overseer of Madam Piquery at Cannes 
_ Bruslées, at a distance of five leagues, speaking to him per- 
sonally; also served notice on Sr. Crouville, Sergeant of M. de 
Gourdon’s company, at his domicile at the Barracks, speaking 
to M. Brion, Sergeant Major, ordering him to appear in the 
Registry of the Council, next Thursday, March Ist. Served 
notice of citation on Sr. Vincent Boyer, resident of Cannes 
Bruslées, speaking to him personally. They are cited before 
M. Le Bretton, Commissioner in this case, at nine o’clock A. M., 
to testify in the inquiry made at request of Sr. Dupart, against 
André and Doré, for which testimony they will be paid reason- 
ably, and that in default of appearance they will be fined ten 
livres. Copy left to each by the undersigned, declaring that in 
absence or presence of the parties the inquiry will go on. This 
present certified. Signed: Lenormand. 
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February 26, 1753.—Sheriff Marin 

oe Lenormand serves notices of citation on 

Sieurs Collet, called Jolycoeur, and on 

Rixner, Boyer, Crouville, Pillart, André and Doré to appear 
before Council on March Ist, etc. Signed: Lenormand. 


( February 26, 1753.—Notice of citation 
ee eves served on Sr. Rixner, before M. Le Bretton, 
| in the Registry of the Superior Council on 
Thursday, March Ist, to testify in the inquiry made at Mr. 
Dupart’s request against André and Doré, declaring that reason- 
able salary will be paid; in default of appearance he will be 
fined ten livres and bodily compelled thereto. Copy left, which 
was certified. Signed: Lenormand. 


Letter without any address, signed Chastean, 


February 27. concerning the sale of the mulatto, Joseph, 
Letter. for 2000 livres, without paying his passage. 
es Inquiry made by Louis Cézard Le Bretton, 

Criminal Councillor and Assessor in the 
7 pp. Superior Council of the Province of Louisi- 
pei: ana, Commissioner in this case, on petition 
of Pierre Delisle Dupart against André and 
André and Doré. Doré, in execution of the decree rendered 


by Council on January 13, 1753. Said inquiry was proceeded to 
as follows: 


On the first of March, one athousand 

awe seven hundred and fifty-three, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, Louis Collet, called 

Joly Coeur, overseer on the plantation of Widow Piquery, four 
leagues from New Orleans, after oath taken to speak the truth, 
declared that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant 
of the parties, and produced a notice of citation to testify to 
the truth, on petition of Pierre Delisle, called Dupart, dated 
February 26th. He testifies on the facts mentioned in the 
petition of Dupart, which was read to him, that about two 
months ago he went with Sr. Dupart to one André’s, accused 
of killing an ox. When there, the said André was asked if he 
had gone hunting; he denied it, whereon Dupart said that he 
had meat, to which he replied that he had not, and in the 
moment one of the negroes with Dupart entered the house of 
said André on pretext of lighting his pipe at the fire and saw 
a knuckle of beef, which he drew from the pot and showed it 
to his master and to the deponent. Meanwhile, André’s wife 
called deponent to show him that there was only cabbage in 
the pot, and Dupart having asked him where he took this meat, 
in a disconcerted manner he answered that when required to 
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tell he would do so. He also saw blood and tallow, and having 
left André they went to Sr. Boré’s house where lodges Doré, to 
see if they would not find meat. Doré declared that he had 
killed a deer. His testimony having been read to him, he said 
that it was the truth, maintained it, and declared that he did 
not know how to sign nor write, wherefore inquiry as per 
ordinance, and he claimed salary. Taxed seven livres, ten sols. 


Signed: LeBretton. 


Leopold Pillau, soldier of Dorville’s Com- 

poo ry A all pany in the Marine Troops of this Colony, 
working on leave at the plantation of Sr. 

Dupart, aged about twenty-six years, who, after being sworn, 
declared that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant 
of the parties, and produced the notice dated February 26th, 
on request of Sr. Dupart. He testified that about two months 
ago he went with Sr. Dupart to the house of André to ask if 
he had not killed an ox. He asked if he had gone hunting, to 
which he answered: No, that he had backache, and that he could 
not bend nor walk; but Dupart’s negro went near the fire and 
drew from the pot a knuckle of beef. The said André did not 
know what to say and appeared disconcerted. Dupart asked 
him where he took the meat, and he answered that it was a pres- 
ent and when so required he would say who was the donor. 
Dupart went with the same companions to Sr. Boré’s to visit 
Doré, where they likewise found fresh meat, and having asked 
Doré if he had gone hunting, he answered that he had killed 
only a deer. He saw a piece of beef rump and a deer hung on 
a post, and on Dupart’s expressing his surprise to Boré at find- 
ing fresh meat at his house, Boré said that many others would 
kill it. His testimony being read to him, he said that it was the 
truth, persisted therein, and claimed pay. Taxed four livres. 


Signed: Le Bretton; Leopaul Pillod. 


Clement Crouville, Sergeant of the 
ee Marine Company of Gourdon, lodging on 
leave at Faussier’s, aged thirty-three years, 
after being sworn, declared that he was not a relative, a con- 
nexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the notice to 
testify, dated February 26th. The facts being read to him, in 
petition of Dupart, he testified that he had no knowledge of this 
affair and that he had never seen André and Doré hunting nor 
provided with any meat. His testimony being read to him, he 
persisted therein, and claimed pay. Taxed six livres. Signed: 
Le Bretton; Cirville (paraph). 


Vincent Boyeau, residing at six leagues 
say ed from New Orleans ascending the river, 
aged about thirty-two years, after having 
sworn, declared that he was not a relative, nor a servant of the 
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parties, and produced the notice sent him on request of Sr. 
Dupart on February 26th. He testified on the facts mentioned 
in the petition, that about three months ago, being at home, he 
heard two gun-shots a little lower than his plantation, on land 
formerly owned by Boyer, a butcher, and now abandoned. Seven 
or eight slaves having gone rabbit hunting, found an ox or a 
cow killed; the tail still remained, but he does not know who did 
it. His testimony being read to him, he persisted therein, and 
sea pay. Taxed seven livres, ten sols. Signed: Le Bretton; 
oyau. 


George Rixner, residing about seven 
leagues from New Orleans, aged about 
forty years, after being sworn to speak the 
truth, declared that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a 
servant of the parties, and produced the notice to testify, dated 
February 26th, on request of Sr. Dupart. Of the facts mentioned 
in Dupart’s petition he denied all knowledge, but he knew that 
an ox or a cow was killed in the woods back of his place, which 
was all he knew. He said that his testimony was the truth, 
persisted therein, did not claim pay, and declared that he could 
not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordinance. Signed: 
Le Bretton. 


Document stained, but perfectly legible. 


March 1, 1753.—Judgment in default 
No. 1337.114 pp. ‘rendered against Sieurs Boré and André, 
on petition of Dupart. In the year one 


Judgment in thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, on 
fated ont Beak the first day of March, at nine o’clock 


A. M., before Louis Cézard Le Bretton, 
Councillor Assessor in the Superior Council of the Province of 
Louisiana, Commissioner in this case, appeared Pierre Delisle 
Dupart, who said that in the case pending between him and 
André and Doré there intervened decree of the Council, per- 
mitting inquiry to be made into the facts alleged, wherefore the 
witnesses have been cited to testify to the facts; Also were cited 
André and Doré, to see the witnesses sworn and to hear their 
testimony, which we, Commissioner aforementioned, have certi- 
fied to Sr. Dupart of the summons, and having awaited them 
until about ten o’clock A. M., without the said André and Doré 
appearing, judgment in default has been rendered against them, 
and order that presently the inquiry shall be made and have 
administered the oath to the witnesses, after which Sr. Dupart 
retired and we proceeded to the hearing of the witnesses 
separately and had their depositions ranged methodically in a 
separate copy from the present procés verbal, made the day 
and year aforementioned. Signed: Dile Dupart; Le Bretton. 


Document slightly stained, but plainly legible. 
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Petition to M. Dauberville, Commissioner of 


March 2. the Marine, Ordonnateur and First Judge 
in the Superior Council, by Pierre Germain, 
a Ahogguagem who is about to leave for France and would 


like to settle his affairs. One Boyer owes 
him 5000 livres, which he agreed to pay in three payments. The 
first was to have been paid in December, 1751, at which time he 
left for Pointe Coupée. He prays that said Boyer be cited, on the 
day and hour it may please you, to be compelled to pay the 5000 
livres carried in his obligation, and moreover 387 livres, 7 sols, 
as per his note, deducting the small payment he has received, 
and that he be likewise condemned to pay interest and costs. 
Mark X of Pierre Germain; Garic, Procr. 


March 2, 1753.—Permit to cite. Signed: 
Permit to cite. D’ Auberville. 


March 2, 1753.—Notice of citation 
served on Francois Boyer, at his domicile in 
New Orleans, on petition of Pierre Germain, to appear before 
the Council at its ordinary session, on the tenth of the present 
month, at eight o’clock in the morning. Copy of petition and 
of this summons left, which was certified. Signed: Lenormand. 


Document pale, stained, perforated and torn. 


Petition of Delille Dupart, stating that he was 


March 8. warned by his negroes that two shots had 

been fired, and his slaves found one of his 
Dupart vs. cows killed and the tongue cut out. Hav- 
a sa ing hidden, they saw Bertrand armed with 


a gun and his father-in-law with a knife 
and a sack, and they would have surprised them but for a dog 
that barked. Bertrand threatened the negroes and broke his 
gun on one of them. He prays that Bertrand be cited to return 
two guns taken, to replace the broken gun, and moreover to be 
condemned to damages and costs. Signed: Dile Dupart. 


pe March 8, 1753.—Permit to cite at the 
Permit to cite. next session of the Council. Signed: 
D’ Auberville. 


March 9, 1753.—Notice of citation 
served on Bertrand, resident at Les Alle- 
mands, domiciled in New Orleans in the house of Martin Maseon, 
to appear before the Council on the tenth of the present month, 
at eight o’clock in the morning. This notice certified. a 
Lenormand. 

Document whined and torn, and part of text 
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Letter addressed to M. Chantalou, “‘Greffier 


March 8. en chef of the Superior Council’; dated 
from La Rochelle, signed Testar, notifying 
3 pp. him that he sends by the ship “‘Le Cauflan”’ 
all that he has ordered: firearms, a bale of 
a) Sete Rouen linen. He sends Roquefort cheese, 


croks in the case of firearms, beaver bound 
with gold, assorted silk stockings, and mantelets. Signed: Testar. 


Document stained, with ragged margins. 


Petition by Jean Pierre and Nicolas Daublin, 

March 9 assisted by Sr. Jean Pugeol, their tutor and 
: curator, stating that they are aged respec- 

tively twenty-four and twenty-two years, 


114 pp. and without parents living, they would 
iit a. wish to administrate their goods them- 
family meeting. selves, in full ownership of the movables 


and immovables, which they cannot do 
without having previously obtained letters of benefit of age; 
wherefore they pray that a meeting of relatives and friends be 
convened before the Procureur General, to deliberate on their 
emancipation and their demand to obtain a decree to serve them 
as letters of benefit. Signed: Garic, for the petitioner. 


March 10, 1753.—Permit to assemble 
Permit. qvantem, relatives of the Daublin brothers before M. 


Raguet. Signed: D’Auberville. 
Upper margin of document torn. 


Petition by Marie Anne Gracien, Widow of 


March 9 deceased Valentin Doblin (Daublin), saying 

; that he first married Marguerite Decuir, 
Petition for from which marriage there are three chil- 
a dren still living and even in condition to 
succession. obtain letters of benefit of age to admini- 
a strate their goods. Before contracting 
above case.) marriage with the petitioner, said Daublin 


had inventory taken of the movables and 
immovables, to dissolve the first community, which inventory is 
annexed to the marriage contract of the petitioner. He had five 
other children from his second marriage, all of tender age, with 
which she is charged, and who are ill treated by the elder ones, 
wherefore she prays that a tutor and subrogate tutor be elected 
to her own children and to the three of the first marriage, and 
in consequence to order that a family meeting be convened for 
that purpose before M. Raguet, acting as Procureur General, 
which was executed as shown by the act hereto annexed, the 
Widow being appointed tutrix to her minor children and Sr. 
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Selisle Dupare (Dupart) as their subrogate tutor; and Sr. Pujeol 
as tutor and curator of the Children of Daublin by his first mar- 
riage. In this assembly it was also decided that it is necessary to 
liquidate the succession of deceased Daublin; that the goods be 
‘sold to the highest bidder, owing to the fact that the lands and 
plantations for want of cultivation might return to the demesne; 
but before coming to this sale, the second community being more 
advantageous than the first by the acquisition of immovables 
and other purchases made together, as also by rights of the peti- 
tioner by her marriage contract, she wishes to render account 
to the three heirs by the first marriage, of the goods left by their 
deceased mother. She has acquired a plantation during the 
second community, and wishing to form thereon an establish- 
ment and to raise her children, she prays the Lords of the Council 
to order that account be rendered of her tutorship and admin- 
istration of the persons and goods of Jean Pierre, Nicolas and 
Marie Jeanne, heirs of deceased Daublin and Marguerite DeCuir, 
with account of the succession of her deceased husband, before 
such Councillor as may be named for that purpose, said account 
to be rendered to M. Pujeol, their tutor and curator, to be there- 
on ordered what is right, and after liquidation the effects to 
be judicially sold. Signed: Garic, for the petitioner. 


March 9, 1753.—Approval of the Council 
that the said Widow render account to the 
minors. Signed: D’Auberville. 

Upper margin of document mutilated, and other margins 
ragged. ; 


Petition granted. 


Instructive memoranda to serve as order to 
Sr. Lambert, commanding the ship La Mag- 


March 9. delaine, in the voyage he is to make, by the 
, grace of God, to Louisiana: 
214 pp. 
1.—Order to leave La Rochelle at the 
first fine weather. 


2.—He will be careful to have the crew 
say their morning and night prayers as customary and to punish 
those who take the name of God without respect. 


3.—If you pass at the Cap, you will remain as little time as 
possible, only the time necessary to take on tafia, rum and other 
provisions which you may think useful to your commerce in 
Louisiana. 


4.—You will leave the Cap as soon as possible for your 
destination, and will there unload to those who have security, 
and when she is in trim send her back to M. Delaire, merchant 
at La Rochelle, who is the bondsman to whom we are account- 
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able, by the acknowledgment given him to pay all that will be 
— of him at the office, in default of report on said acquisi- 
ion. 


5.—You will then make our commerce as you understand it 
for our good and advantage, little by little as funds come in, in 
piastres or effects of merchandise. You will load them on ships 
of La Rochelle, consigned to M. Delaire, and you will notify him 
by letter, sending the bills of lading. 


6.—If you fall sick and that God disposes of you, which 
may He preserve you from, remit the affairs to some honest per- 
son whom you will charge with rendering account to me and 
making the returns, through the address of M. Delaire; and you 
will place on your ship for its direction one of your choice. 


7.—Your affairs completed, you will see that the ship is in 
good condition to return to this port; you will load everything 
in the cargo and the freight, consigned to M. Delaire, and in the 
event that it be not in good condition to return, you will sell it 
to the best advantage and will buy a larger ship, if you have 
enough to pay for it, carrying the surplus to all you may do in 
our common interest at La Rochelle. Signed: Gilbert Layne; 
Lambert. Paraphed Ne varietur. Na. 


Session of the Council, where were present M. 

March 10. de Querlerec (Kerlerec), Governor; D’ Au- 

berville, Commissioner of the Marine, act- 

No. 1338.2144 pp. ing as Ordonnateur, and Second Judge; 

Session of the Raguet, Dean of the Council, acting as Pro- 

ce cureur General; Bellisle, Major; Le Bret- 
ton, de la Lande and de Lafreniere, Councillors Assessors. 


Judgments rendered in the following 


Judgments rendered. cases: 
1. Between Pierre Germain, resident of 
Germain vs. Boyer. New Orleans, plaintiff, vs. Francois Boyer, 


defendant: Seen by the Superior Council 
of Louisiana, the petition presented by the plaintiff and the sum- 
mons of the second of the present month, showing that the 
defendant owes a sum of 5000 livres for cattle, which sum was to 
be paid at Christmas time: the sum of 2500 livres in 1751 and 
the remainder in January 1752; but nothing has been paid up 
to this time. In November 1752, he likewise refused to pay 
and seeks to gain time and elude payment, though he knows 
the plaintiff is about to leave for France, wherefore he prays 
that Boyer’s obligation be referred to Benoist, acting as Notary 
at Pointe Coupée, and that he be cited to be compelled to pay the 
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debt mentioned and that of 387 livres 7 sols, as per his note, 
amounting together to 5387 livres. Considering the agreement 
‘made in December 1751 and the defense of the defendant, the 
Council has condemned and condemns Boyer to pay to plaintiff 
the sum of 3865 livres 7 sols, with deduction of 400 livres, which 
the Council has decided to answer for indemnity. Costs on 
Boyer. 


2. Between Pierre Dupard (Dupart), 


Dupart vs. resident of New Orleans, plaintiff, vs. Jac- 
ques Dupré called Terrebonne, defendant: 


The petition shows that a cow and a calf of 
about fifteen months were killed last January by the said Terre- 
bonne, who was cited before the Council to be compelled to 
pay for the said cattle, with costs and indemnity, and that he 
be forbidden to repeat the offense under great penalty, as he 
wishes to be permitted to kill the cattle that enter his field, to 
indemnify him for the damage done by these interloping animals. 
Boyer condemned to pay a fine of 20 livres for benefit of the 
Hospital. 


3. Between Pierre Delille Dupart, plain- 

apart ye. tiff, vs. Antoine Bertrand, defendant: Seen 

the complaint and defense of the parties, 

the Council condemns the defendant to return the guns taken 

from the pirogue, and to pay a fine of 20 livres for the benefit 

of the Hospital, notifying him of a greater penalty if he repeats 
the offense; he is also fined ten livres for the broken gun. 


4. Between Pierre Delille Dupart, plain- 

ke fr tiff, vs. André and Doré, defendants: Seen 

the defense of the parties and conclusions 

of the Procureur General of the King heard, the Council con- 

demns André and Doré to pay the sum of 100 livres for the ox 

they are convicted of having killed, a fine of twenty-five livres 

for the benefit of the Hospital, and all costs; and notifying them 

that if the offense is repeated they will be condemned to heavier 
penalties. 


5. Between Sr. Boré, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 

| Fossier, defendant: Following the inquiry 

made before M. Le Bretton and the conclu- 

sions of the Procureur General of the King, the Council has con- 

demned Sr. Faussier, convicted of selling rum to the negroes of 

said Boré, against the ordinance, to fifty livres of indemnity to 

the parties and to a.fine of 100 livres for the benefit of the 

Hospital, these amounts to be paid to the Greffier, with the 

costs of Court, with prohibition to repeat the offense under 
greater penalties. Signed: Dauberville. 


Document stained and badly torn. 
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An Unsigned copy of the session of the Su- 


March 10. perior Council. Were present: MM. de 
7 Kerlerec, Governor; D’ Auberville, Commis- 
pp. sioner of the Marine, acting as Ordonna- 
ee teur, Second Judge; de Membréde, Lieu- 
Superior Council. tenant of the King, Raguet, Dean of the 
inated Councillors, and acting as Procureur Gen- 


eral of the King; Bellisle, Major; Le Bretton, de la Lande, and 
de Lafreniere, Councillors Assessors. Judgments rendered in 
the following suits: (Same as those listed above.) 

These judgments have all been given in the preceding docu- 
ment, of which this is only a copy which will not bear handling, 
as it is crumbling. 


Petition to the Superior Council by Nicolas 


March 16. Henry, former Greffier of the Superior 

P Council, who has resolved to retire to 
3/4, PP. France to recover his health, if possible, 
Petition, Henry vs and to terminate a family succession. Dur- 
Flamand, ing his long stay in this Colony he sold the 
collect a’ debt. little property he had here, among other 


goods a house with three lots situated on the quay, with its im- 
provements and dependencies, to Sieur Joannes Grevembert alias 
Flamant, by obligatory act of sale passed before M. Chantalou, 
February 3, 1752, for the sum of twenty-six thousand livres: 
ten thousand livres payable last June, ten thousand last January, 
and the remaining six thousand payable next June. The said 
Flamand made the first payment only, and notwithstanding re- 
peated requests he has given only his word of honor. Having 
no other funds, he (Henry) wishes to collect what is due him 
before his departure, which is fixed for next April 3rd, where- 
fore he prays that said Grevembert be cited without delay and 
compelled to pay what is due, nothing else keeping him (Henry) 
in this Colony. Signed: Henry. 


March 16, 1753.—Permit to cite before 
Permit to cite. the Council on Monday, March 19th. 
Signed: Dauberville. 


March 16, 1753.—Notice of citation 
Sutiee quate served on Sr. Grevembert, at his domicile in 
New Orleans, on petition of Sr. Nicolas Henry, speaking to 
Madam, his wife, ordering him to appear before the Council, 
next Monday, 19th of the present month, in extraordinary ses- 
sion, to hear what shall appertain, leaving copy of the obliga- 
tion, petition and notice, which were certified. Signed: 
Lenormand. 
Document badly stained, torn and so - perforated as to 
destroy parts of the text. 
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March (7), 1753.—Defense of Jean 
meena tae Grevembert alias Flamand, before the Su- 
perior Council: 


| The defendant cannot deny that the second term of the 

obligatory act he passed with Sr. Henry is due since the fif- 
teenth of last January, and he was about to: sacrifice a lot of 
cattle belonging to him at Horn Island to meet his obligation, 
which he would not have done, had not the plaintiff, on his 
(Grevembert’s) representation that these cattle, owing to the 
winter and bad weather, were not in condition to be killed, stated 
that he would be satisfied to receive his payment before the 
departure of the King’s vessel; and this promise caused the 
delay, as the time was fully sufficient. Not expecting to be so 
quickly and so vigorously prosecuted, he began other enterprises 
not yet completed, but which he is about to abandon and fall 
back on the cattle in order to satisfy his term more promptly. 
He asks the Court for a delay of one month. The plaintiff shows 
his ill will by his demand of the 16th instant. During thirty-two 
years that the defendant has been in this Colony, it is the first 
time that he appears before the tribunal of justice, though he 
has been engaged in several large enterprises which always 
ended to the satisfaction of all parties. The plaintiff shows his 
ill will in his demand that the immovables of the defendant be 
seized, which would cause him to incur more expense. These 
reasons lead the defendant to hope that the Court will grant him 
a delay of one month. Moreover, he prays that it be ordered that 
the obligatory act passed with Sr. Henry may run its full time, 
the delay being caused solely by the promise of the plaintiff. 
Signed: Grevembert. 


March 19, 1753.—Session of March 19, 


No. 1339. 1753: Were present MM. Dauberville, 
Commissioner of the Marine, acting as 
Henry and Ordonnateur; Raguet, Councillor, acting 

= as Procureur General of the King; Le Bret- 


ton and Kernion, Councillors Assessors; de Membréde, Lieu- 
tenant of the King. 


Between M. Nicolas Henry, former greffier, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
Joannes Grevembert called Flamand, defendant: Seen the peti- 
tion presented by the plaintiff, the obligatory sale on date of 
February 13, 1752, the Council has seen the defenses of the 
defendant, and has condemned and condemns him to pay to 
the plaintiff the sum of ten thousand livres which have fallen © 
due on his obligation, and to costs. Signed: D’Auberville. 


Document stained and with inner margin torn, but perfectly 
legible. 
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March 19, 1753.—Extraordinary Session 


Unsigned copy of of the Council, on date of March 19, 1753. 
Were present MM. D’Auberville, Commis- 


sioner of the Marine, acting as Ordonna- 
teur; De Membréde, Lieutenant of the King; Raguet, Dean of 
the Councillors, acting as Procureur General of the King; Le 
Bretton and Kernion, Councillors Assessors. 


Between Nicolas Henry, former Greffier of the Superior 
Council, plaintiff, and Sieur Jean Grevembert, called Flamand, 
a resident of New Orleans, defendant: Seen the petition pre- 
sented by Sr. Henry, the plaintiff, the notice served on March 
16th, the petitioner showing that on account of his returning to 
France he has disposed of his goods in this Colony, among others 
a house situated on the Quay and three lots, to Sr. Jean Grevem- 
bert, by act of obligatory sale passed before Chantalou, Febru- 
ary 13, 1752, for the sum of twenty-six thousand livres, payable 
in three terms, on which the defendant made the first payment. 
The second, of ten thousand livres, fell due last December, and 
the remaining six thousand are payable next June. Frequent 
demands were made for the December payment, without effect. 
Having failed in the second payment, he (defendant) was liable 
to be prosecuted for the whole, as the plaintiff needs his funds 
before leaving. Nothing else retains him in this Colony, which 
makes him suspect bad faith on the part of the defendant, and 
he prays that Grevembert be cited before the Superior Council 
in extraordinary session, the day and hour that it may please 
them to name, to be compelled to pay plaintiff the remainder 
of the sum and the costs, (almost illegible: appears to be interest 
and damages). 


Document blurred, charred and in parts crumbling; and it 
seems to be incomplete. 


March 20. Appearance in the Registry of the Superior 

Council of the Province of Louisiana, of 
Dame Charlotte Julie Moreau, wife of M. 
Claude Trenaunay de Chanfret, judge and 
subdelegate of M. the Ordonnateur at the 
declaration. Post of Pointe Coupée, and by him duly 


authorized by these presents, following a 
procuration made by Benoist, acting as Notary in said Post, on 
the 30th of last January; the said Lady declaring to us that she 
left Pointe Coupée on the eighth of last February for the pur- 
pose of coming to an agreement, under private seal, with M. 
Dubreuil, for repairs on two houses which she owns in New 
Orleans, on date of June 22, 1748. She endeavored to come to 
an amicable agreement with M. Dubreuil without success, and 
she is at this time obliged to prosecute him before the law. By 
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these presents she protests of all the expense of her journey and 
her stay in this City, as also of six slaves whom she brought with 
her, and finally of all that may be protested in such cases. She 
requests that act be passed, to serve and avail as need may be. 
She signed the original with the undersigned greffier. Signed: 
Chantalou. 


March 21, 1753.—Petition to the Su- 


perior Council by Dame Charlotte Julie 
— Moreau, wife of Sieur Trenonay (Trenau- 


nay), Subdelegate and Judge at Pointe Coupée, authorized by 
her husband before M. Benoit, Notary at said place, on January 
30, 1753, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Dubreuil, contractor, defendant: She 
states that an agreement was passed under private seal, between 
Sr. Trenonay and Sr. Dubreuil on June 22, 1748, for the repair 
of two houses situated in New Orleans, as appears by the agree- 
ment hereto annexed. Sr. Dubreuil received the price of the 
agreement, but repaired only the small house, the larger one 
being in need of repairs since four years. The petitioner came 
to New Orleans in October, 1749, to summon the defendant to 
accomplish his contract, which he has failed to do up to this day. 
The deterioration has caused her prejudice on the rent which 
could have been had therefrom if in good condition. She prays 
that the Council order that a sum of 1000 livres per year be paid 
as rent during four years, and that, conformably to the visit 
made there, Mr. Duverger (Deverges), Engineer of the King, 
must follow the articles, which he has not done. It is also to be 
noted that said house is rented to M. Bertrand at 1200 livrgs per 
year, which shows that had it been in good condition it would 
have brought considerable profit to the petitioner. If the 
defendant had come to an amicable agreement, the petitioner 
would not have fatigued the Court with her complaints; but she 
is compelled to have recourse to it for justice to be done, where- 
fore she prays that Sr. Dubreuil be cited before the Council to 
pay rent at 1000 livres per year, unless he prefers to have it sub- 
mitted to experts, since this house has not been rented during 
four years. Moreover, may it please the Court to fix a sum for 
the two journeys, acts hereto annexed, and all the costs of the 
suit. Signed: Trenaunay. 


March 21, 1753.—Permit to cite at the 
next session. Signed: D’Auberville. 


March 22, 1753.—Notice of citation 


Notice served. served on M. Du Breuil, Contractor of the 


King’s works, at his domicile in New Orleans, on petition of 
Madam Trenaunay. Signed: Lenormand. 
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Before us, Missionary of the Company of 
March 21. Jesus, at Arkansas, in Louisiana, were per- 
1 p. sonally present Messire Etienne de Vaugine 
de Nuysement, now residing at this Post, 
Procuration. and Dame Antoinette Pelagie Petit de 
Livilliers, his wife, also present, so au- 
thorized by her husband, who have constituted as their at- 
torney Messire de La Houssaie, Knight of the Royal and Military | 
Order of St. Louis, Marine Captain in Louisiana, Commandant 
at the Arkansas, whom they empower to claim in justice or 
otherwise the share reverting to them in the succession of 
Messire Charles Petit de Livilliers and of Dame Louise Etiennette 
de Malbec, father and mother of the said Antoinette Pelagie de 
Livilliers, which goods were remitted to Messire Delfaux de 
Pontalba, Captain, Commandant for the King at Pointe Coupée; 
and for this purpose to do all that is necessary and to observe 
all the required formalities to close and stop the accounts, re- 
ceive the goods and receipt for them, which the said Sieur and 
Dame approve from this moment, by which means they are 
enabled to act for the purpose of the present procuration, cir- 
cumstances and dependencies, as they would if they were per- 
sonally present, willing that the present procuration subsist until 
positive revocation in writing by them, on condition however 
that the constituted procureur remit the money he receives 
therefrom into the hands of the constituents, who will give him 
good and valid discharge. 


Done and passed on March Ist 1753, by we, Missionary 
authorized by the King to make in every Post where there is not 
a Notary Royal all required contracts and acts in which faith 
may be had in them in judgment and elsewhere. 


Signed: Francois Carette, Missionary; Vaugine de Nuys- 
ment; Le Villiers de Vaugine. 


Arkansas, March 21, 1753.—Having re- 
qoamaliten: mained here owing to illness, I pass the 

present procuration to M. Le Bretton, 
Councillor in the Superior Council of New Orleans, to act in my 
place as myself. Signed: De La Houssaye. 


March 22 Petition to the Superior Council by Sr. Gou- 
ore : deau, Surgeon of this Colony, saying that 
: Sr. Caiie owes him two thousand one hun- 

dred and eight livres, two sols, eight deni- 

ers, as carried in his notes of June 30, 1750, 

September 12, 1750, and January 25, 1753, 

and that of 42 livres 10 sols, amounting 

altogether to the sum of 2150 livres, 12 sols, 6 deniers, wherefore 
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he prays that Sr. Caiie be cited to appear before the Council at 
its next session, to hear himself condemned to pay the sums due, 


costs and expense. 


March 22. 
6 pp. 


Certificate of 
visit to a ship. 


Signed: Lenormand. 
Visit of the ship, the Elizabeth, by virtue of 


a decree by the Admiralty. Said ship is 
anchored in the harbor of Martinique, 
opposite N.D. de Bon Port, owned by M. 
Malvesin, former merchant of Burg St. 
Louis. The Elizabeth weighs 250 tons. All 


on board were ordered to produce their passports. Signatures 
discernible are: Roudés; Lus.... ruchard. 


Document charred and perforated, with text destroyed in 


many parts. 


March 23. 


Slip. 
Promissory note. 


Receipt. 


March 24. 


114 pp. 


Petition of Dubreuil, 
as warden of the 
Parish Church, 
regarding sale of a 
lot to make repairs 
to the Church. 


Promissory note for the sum of six hundred 


livres, to the order of M. Dauberminy in 
fifteen days, and receipt by Sieur Laneu- 
ville at St. Pierre. Signed: Roudés. 


April 20, 1753.—Receipt at St. Pierre. 
Signed: Daubermin. (Torn.) 


Petition by Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, 


Warden of this Parish, stating that on 
deliberation of September 12, 1751, it was 
agreed that the wardens and other notables 
thereto signed sold a lot given by the Com- 
pany for a school, to make indispensable 
repairs to the Church. They pray the 
Council to allow the sale, and consequently 
to have the necessary postings made. 


Signed: Garic, for the petitioner. 


Petition granted. 


March 24, 1753.—Petition to be granted 


after compliance with required formalities. 
Wardens to be convened at the Presbytery for this purpose. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


September 12, 1751.—After High Mass, 
the ancient church wardens represented, 
through Mr. Deverges, Engineer of the King, 
that there is an absolute necessity to work im- 
mediately on the urgent and necessary repairs of the parochial 
church; that by not working on them immediately, the expense 
made up to this day will be useless, as there is risk of its falling, 
the window having lowered eight inches and may be expected 
to lower still more during the next winter, carrying with it the 
rest of the building; on deliberation of which, the former and 
present proposed to M. the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor, 


Document in regard 
to plans for repair 
of the church from 
Pp 
of school lot. 


¢ 
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and M. Michel, Commissioner General of the Marine and Ordon- 
nateur (Intendant), to put up for sale a lot, measuring ten 
fathoms frontage by twenty-five in depth, bought by the Com- 
pany of the Indies for a public school for the children of this 
parish, which until now it has been impossible to build owing 
to lack of sufficient funds for its building and for the support of 
a Master. For the present it is more pressing to repair the 
Church, which is deeply in debt, in case my said Sieurs de Vau- 
dreuil and Michel will permit the sale of the said lot, which they 
hope from their usual justice. At New Orleans the afore- 
mentioned day, month and year. Signed: Barbin; F. Dagobert, 
Cap. Supr.; Deverges; Du Breuil; P. Voisin; St. Martin; Dreux; 
Prevost; Darby. 


(Translator’s Note: This proves that Father Dagobert was 
in New Orleans long before he took possession of the Church of 
St. Louis as Rector.) 


March 25, 1753.—Notice to all in execu- 


3 pp. tion of the order of M. Dauberville, below 
Notice of sale of lot petition, that in the presbytery of the Par- 
oT a ish, before the Wardens and persons of con- 


sideration, it will be proceeded to the sale and adjudication to 
the highest and last bidder of a lot measuring ten fathoms front- 
age by twenty-five in depth, adjoining Sr. Destrehan on one side 
and Sr. Kernion on the other, opposite the Reverend Capuchin 
Fathers. All bids will be received, costs paid cash; if any hold 
a mortgage, they will declare it during the time of the three 
advertisements, otherwise they will lose their rights. 


Read and published at the main door of the parochial 
Church, and posted at the Council door, by Sheriff Lenormand, 
on the above date. Second posting April 1st 1753. Third posting 
April 8th 1753. 


Petition by Francois Godeau (Goudeau), Sur- 


March 27. geon of the King in this City, claiming that 
Petition, Goudeau _ Sr. Joseph Chaperon owes him the sum of 
Ve. See 4150 livres on two notes, one of which fell 


due in January last, and the other on the 24th of last September 
and the 5th of last November, and not being able to obtain pay- 
ment, he prays that said Chaperon be cited to pay the said sums, 
interest, costs and expense. Signed: F. Goudeau. 


March 27, 1753. —Permit to cite. Signed: 
Dauberville. 


March 28, 1753.—Notice of citation 

served on J oseph Chaperon at his domicile, 
speaking to him personally, on petition of Surgeon Goudeau, 
leaving copies of the notes, petition and this notice, which was 
certified. Signed: Lenormand. 


Permit to cite. 
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March 28. Petition by Jean Baptiste Garic, acting for 
Madam Poussin, widow of Nicolas Henry, 

234 pp. former Greffier of the Council, and in the 
name of Sr. Charles Le Sassier, testamen- 

Se tow tary executor of said deceased, said Garic 

°o colas Henry 

for rendering account asking for rendering of account, as the 


——— deceased and his widow were common in 


property. We hoes examined the olographic will and the said 
accounts. 


Concerning the expense contained in five chapters, refuted 
by the hearer; the first chapter on account of the funeral ex- 
penses and those of his last illness, containing seven articles in 
the same account, amounting to the sum of 29961 livres, 18 sols, 
6 deniers. The receipt is allowed and the parties have come to 
an agreement, the widow not being responsible, as it concerns 
the heirs. Likewise the fifth chapter, for the sums paid to Venus, 
the mulatress. The expense in the debates being of the sum of 
970 livres, 15 sols. The accountant, in his written defense, in- 
cludes several other articles in the expense, such as a sum of 
1600 livres remitted to Sr. Chantalou to cover the deposits in 
possession of Sr. Henry. This sum must enter into the real 
expense, unless Sr. Chantalou renders account to whom it belongs 
after the delay of six months fixed by Sr. Dauberville, first 
Magistrate, during which time Sr. Chantalou (retains it ?) so 
that the depositaries may present themselves within the said 
time. The second article is for the sum of five hundred and.... 
(There appears to be a page of the Index missing from the files 
at this point.—Editor. ) 


March 31. Notice to the public that on Saturday, 31st of 
3 the present month, at nine A.M., in the 

3 pp Registry of the Superior Council it will be 
: proceeded to the sale and adjudication to 
Notice of sale the and of planta- 
gee sala tion of six arpents frontage by the ordinary 
and the depth, situated at Cannes Bruslées, six 


leagues from New Orleans, owned by the 
succession of deceased Sr. Ignace Trepagnier, adjoining Sr. 
Noyon on one side and Sr. Dupart on the other; all bids will be 
received on payment of the adjudication and the costs of Court. 
Sale made before M. Le Bretton, in the presence of the Procureur 
General of the King. First notice of this sale on March 25, 1753. 
Second notice on April lst of the same year. Third and last 
notice on April 8, 1753. Signed: Lenormand. 


Document stained and creased, but legible. 


(To be continued.) 
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INDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS 
OF LOUISIANA 
LX. 


October, 1783. 
(Continued from October, 1938, Quarterly) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 
With Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard 


Spanish officials appearing in this installment: 


_ Esteban Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Infantry of this 
Place and Lieutenant Governor, by Commission from His 
Excellency Bernardo de Galvez, Governor and Captain 
General of this City and its Jurisdiction. 


Martin Navarro, Intendant General of this Province and of the 
Royal Treasury. 


Alcaldes: Francisco Maria de Reggio; Francisco Josef LeBretton 
D’Orgenois; Luis Toutant Beauregard; Joseph Orue 
(1786) ; Pedro Chabert (1786). 


Escribanos: Rafael Perdomo; Fernando Rodriguez. 


Juan Doroteo del Postigo y Balderamma, Assessor General and 
Auditor of War of this Province. 


Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff. 

Luis Lioteaud, Official Taxer. 

Joseph Ducros, General Receiver. 

Juan Josef Duforest, Official Interpreter and Translator. 


Antonio Mendes, Procurador Publico del Numero (1786). (One 
ro a Rie number of Attorneys licensed to practice in the 
ourt 


Francisco Broutin, Attorney. 
Juan Bautista Garic, Notary Public. 


Appraisers: Adrian Joseph de la Place; Frenetdib Roquigny ; 
Philipe Guinault; Andres Wackernie. 


Witnesses: Manuel Monrroy; Francisco Carcasses; Juan Bau- 
tista Bles; Charles Tarascon; Juan Pallet; Pedro Couly; 
Joseph Becat; Philipe Guinault; Juan de Montes; Aubin 
Hallays; Joseph Populus; Miguel Perault; Francisco Lio- 
teau; Santiago Lemaist. 
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October 2, 1783. 


Executory Process, Luis Tou- 
tan Beauregard, Alcalde 
Mayor Provincial of this city 
for His Majesty, vs. 
Madame de Villier, widow 
of Captain de Villier, to col- 
lect a debt. 


No. 37. 21 pp. 


Court of Alcade Francisco 
Maria de Reggio. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case presents a good illustration of 
the legal procedure employed in enforc- 
ing payment of an obligation which the 
debtor appears reluctant to settle. 
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On page 1 is a note stipulating 
that pursuant to a decree ren- 
dered on the tenth of the current 
month, the obligation, filed in this 
folio, was removed and delivered 
to the party. New Orleans, Febru- 
ary 14, 1784. 


The next entry is the plaintiff's 
petition to the effect that without 
prejudice to whatever may serve 
him, he presents himself and 
states that in order to bring Exe- 
cutory Process he prays the 
Court to cause Mrs. de Villier(s), 
widow of Captain de Villiers, to 
appear and acknowledge, swear 
and declare whether it is true 
that she owes him 285 pesos, as 
may be proven by her promissory 
note, and that she also verify her 
signature. Alcade de Reggio 
rules: Having presented the obli- 
gation, let the defendant swear 
and declare to the contents, as 


requested, the taking of the declaration to be entrusted (to the 
Escribano), and done let same be delivered to the Court. 


The defendant makes a declaration in her 


house. 


On October 3, 1783, Rafael 
Perdomo went to the dwelling 
house of Francisca Buesen (Voisen, 


Mrs. de Villiers), to receive her oath, and in accordance with 
which she declares it is true she owes Luis Toutant Beauregard 
the amount demanded, that the signature to the obligation is 
hers, and that she recognizes it as such. (Signed) Voisin, 
Widow Villiers. | 


Luis Toutant Beauregard then 
prays for a Writ of Execution, 
since Catherina (Francisca) de 
Villiers has acknowledged the debt. The Court receives this 
petition and later decrees: Notify Catherine de Villiers that 
within three days she must come to an agreement with Luis Tou- 
tant Beauregard over the payment of the 285 pesos he demands, 
my warning that a Writ of Execution will be issued if she does 
not do so. 


The plaintiff prays for a Writ of Execu- 
on. 


The plaintiff petitions again, 
saying that by the last decree the 
defendant was ordered to come to an agreement with him 


The plaintiff petitions a second time. 
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within three days, and although fifteen days have passed she 
has not done so, therefore he prays for the Writ of Execution. 
Alcade de Reggio receives the above petition and holds it for a 
future ruling. 


Francisca Voisin, widow of Cap- 
tain Baltasar de Villiers, answers, 
averring that Luis Toutant Beauregard is prosecuting a suit 
against her to collect a certain sum which she owes. It is impos- 
sible for her to pay at present, because the proceeding for the 
settlement of her late husband’s estate is still pending and she 
has received only one-half of the estate that belongs to her, 
therefore she can not make a payment until the succession is 
settled and she has been put into possession of all of her prop- 
erty. She asks to have this case suspended until then. The 
defendant signs herself Francois Voisin, veuve de Villiers. The 
Court orders this petition sent to the opposition. 


The defendant answers. 


The plaintiff again prays for a Writ of On November fF 1783, Luis: 
Execution. Toutant Beauregard answers the 
foregoing petition by saying that he can not agree to his oppo- 
nent’s request, particularly as several slaves and movables 
belonging to her husband have been adjudicated to her, at public 
auction, on account for what belongs to her dowry. It seems to 
him just that she gives satisfaction for the small amount he asks, 
therefore he prays for the Writ of Execution. This petition is 
granted, and a later decree reads: Whereas, issue a Writ of 
Execution, in due form, in favor of Luis Toutant Beauregard, 
against all and any of the property of Francisca Voisin, Widow 
de Villiers, for the sum of 285 pesos, which she acknowledges 
she owes, its one-tenth and costs. A marginal note specifies 
that the Writ which was ordered has been issued and delivered 
to the party. 


The Writ reads: Let the Sheriff, 
or in his place the Deputy Sheriff, 
request Francisca Buesin, Widow Wilier (Voisin, Widow de Vil- 
liers), to give and pay immediately to Regidor Luis Toutant 
Beauregard the sum of 285 pesos, and if she does not give and 
pay the said sum, its one-tenth and costs, take execution against 
all or any of her property, making a formal seizure of it. These 
effects must be placed in the care of the General Receiver. For 
this His Honor has provided, thus he ordered and signed, to 
which the Escribano attests. 


The Writ. 


On November 27, 1783, Nicolas | 


_ The Deputy Sheriff reports the service [F'yQmentin reports to the Court, : 


before the Escribano and wit- 


nesses, that pursuant to the Writ of Execution, on the reverse 
side of this page, he went to Francisca Voisin’s dwelling house to. 
make the seizure, as ordered by it, and having requested Mrs. ° 
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de Villiers to pay her obligation, she explained that she had come 
to an agreement with Luis Toutant (Beauregard), who was 
willing to wait one month for his money. Therefore he left the 
execution open to be carried into effect when a petition will be 
made for same. This she asked him to set down as her answer. 


January 30, 1784, the Plaintiff 

The plaintiff prays to have the Writ petitions , setting forth that he 
, conceded his opponent one month 

to pay her obligation, which she has not done, therefore he prays 
to have the Writ of Execution, already issued, carried into 
effect. Alcalde de Reggio receives this petition and later decrees: 
Whereas, let the Writ of Execution ordered issued by decree of 
page 10 have full and due effect, according to and as provided 
init. The Deputy Sheriff may enforce it by virtue of this decree. 


This entry is dated January 
The defendant's slave is seized. 6th. It should | be February 6, 
1784. The ruling ordering it is January 31st, and the next pro- 
ceeding February 9, 1784.—L.L.P. 


Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff, reports before the 
Escribano and witnesses that pursuant to the foregoing decree 
and the Writ of Execution previously issued, he requested 
Francisca Buesin (Voisin) to give and pay to Luis Toutant Beau- 
regard, immediately, the sum he has proven that she owes him, 
and because she did not make the payment, from her property 
he selected a negress named Maria, whom he apprehended and 
placed in the keeping of Joseph Ducros, General Receiver, and 
left the execution open to make further seizures whenever he 
will be ordered to do so at some future time, and he signed, the 
witnesses being Manuel Monrroy and Francisco Carcasses, here 
present. 


On the same day, month and 
| a General Receiver receipts for the year as above J oseph Ducros, 

General Receiver, reports to the 
Escribano before witnesses, that Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy 
Sheriff, has placed in his keeping a negress, named Maria, be- 
longing to Francisca Buesin (Voisin), who is the same as was 
seized in the proceedings that Luis Toutant Beauregard insti- 
tuted against her; this negress he acknowledges to have received, 
and he obligates himself to hold her in his possession at the dis- 
position of this Tribunal, according to the Law of Royal Deposi- 
tory and under the penalty of same, and in default of it to pay 
for her full value, and he signed, the witnesses being Manuel 
Monrroy and Francisco Carcasses, here present. 


On February 9, 1784, the de- 
The defendant pays her debt and prays  fendant petitions to say that ‘she 
has made real and physical exhi- 
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bition of the sum demanded by the plaintiff, therefore she prays 
the Court to order (Rafael Perdomo) to certify to (this said 
exhibition), and that her slave who was seized be released to 
her. She further asks to have the present Escribano remove her 
obligation, filed on page 1, and deliver it to her, under the cor- 
responding receipt. Francisco Maria de Reggio rules: Having 
exhibited the amount to which she refers, let the Escribano certi- 
fy to it, and done return the matter to the Court. 


Rafael Perdomo certifies that 
Francisca Buesin (Voisin), a resi- 
dent of this city, exhibited before him the sum of 285 pesos, the 
same for which a Writ of Execution was issued, on the reverse 
side of page 13, against the said lady; this sum he holds in his 
possession, at the disposition of His Honor, and in testimony 
whereof he sets this down as a matter of record. 


Exhibition of 285 pesos. 


Whereas: Inasmuch as it ap- 
Decree to pears from the foregoing proceed- 
ing that the sum of 285 pesos has been exhibited, for which a 
Writ of Execution was issued against Francisca Buesin (Voisin), 
this amount having been paid by her to Regidor Luis Toutant 
Beauregard, her creditor, let him disembargo the slave who was 
seized, and let a taxation of costs be made; the present Escribano 
must remove the obligation filed on page 1 and deliver it to the 
said Francisca Voisin, who is condemned to pay the said costs. 


Before the undersigned Escri- 
The plaintiff receipts for the 286 pesce. bong and witnesses Luis Toutant 
Beauregard appeared and said he had received 285 pesos from 
Rafael Perdomo, which Francisca Voisin had exhibited, as ap- 
pears from the foregoing proceeding; this sum Luis Toutant 
Beauregard acknowledges to have received and authorizes a 
receipt in due form, hereby relieving the said Escribano of the 
responsibility of it, and he signed, the witnesses being Manuel 
Monrroy and Francisco Carcasses, here present. 


The first notification, dated 
Resides Jee notified of the February llth, reads: The Escri- 
bano went to Chevalier Regidor 
Joseph Ducros’ house to notify him of the decree on the fore- ° 
going page, and he was informed that he is in the country, there- 
fore he sets this down as a matter of record. The second entry 
states that the Escribano notified Isidoro Ducros of the foregoing 
decree because he told him his father, Joseph Ducros, had con- 
ferred his power of Attorney upon him for the affairs in his 
charge, _ in testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter 
of record. 
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| Rafael Perdomo notifies Luis 

and. takes Lioteaud, in person, who said he 

| accepts and does accept, and 

swears by God and the Cross, according to law, to proceed well 

and faithfully in the taxation of costs, and he signed before 
Rafael Perdomo. 


Nothing further is done until 
Perdomo petitions, stating that in 
the suit of Beauregard vs. de Villiers, the defendant was con- 
demned to pay the principal and costs, and notwithstanding 
more than five months have past she has not done so, and 
although he has reminded her politely several times, she con- 
tinues to ask for an extension and up to the present has not paid 
the said costs. Therefore he prays to have her notified that 
within three days she must make payment, and in default of 
same a slave be seized and placed with the General Receiver, 
in accordance with the decree that will be rendered in this 
petition. Alcalde de Reggio rules: Let Francisca Buesin (Voi- 
sin) be notified that within three days she must pay the costs of 
this case, caused and to be caused up to its due satisfaction, and 
if she does not do so seize one of her slaves, as petitioned, and 
place him with the General Receiver. 


Luis Lioteaud taxes costs at 29 
pesos 714 reales. This bill of costs 
is dated May 28, 1784, which is evidently the day it was made 
out, but it was not settled until some time after September 13, 
1784. 


Taxation of the costs of the case. 


Santiago Mather petitions, set- 

October 2. ting forth that it is convenient 
to him to sell, at public auction, 

Auction sale of various Various articles of merchandise 
articles of merchandise sold belonging to him. He prays for 
at the request of Santiago a permit to proceed with the sale 
Mather, the owner of them. nd to have the present Escribano 
commissioned to preside at same. 

No. 61. 34 pp. Alcalde de Reggio rules: As it is 
| prayed, after the formalities have | 

Court of Alealde Francisco been carried out in due form. 


Maria de Reggio. 1st, and ,and 8rd _ public 
calls are made on October 2nd, 
No Assessor. 6th, and 10th, and on October 


lith James Mather petitions, to 
) state that considering the public 
Besides illustrating the legal procedure Calls have been made, may it 
necessary to obtain permission to sell please the Court to assign the day 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 
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merchandise at public auction in Spanish for the auction, as he asked in his 


New Orleans, this case presents some 


excellent source materials for the student first request. Francisco Maria de 
of articles sold and the prices they Reggio decrees: By virtue of the 
brought. public calls having been made, as 
the law requires, let the 13th of 
the current month be assigned as 
the day for the holding of the auction. Let (the Escribano) be 


entrusted (with the conduction of the said sale). 


On October 13, 1783, the Escribano, in accordance with the 
commission conferred upon him by the foregoing decree, went 
to the home of Santiago Mather, a resident of this city, to hold 
an auction sale of various articles of merchandise belonging to 
the abovesaid, who was present, and by the voice of the public 
town crier the following were offered: first, 6 barrels of flour 
adjudicated to Juan Landre for 33 pesos 4 reales; 2 pieces of 
Sanga (?) went to Mr. Oconor for 12 pesos 6 reales; another, the 
same, to Jacobo Monsanto for 11 pesos 2 reales; another, the 
same, to Jacobo Monsanto for 11 pesos; another, the same, to 
Marcos Olivares for 11 pesos 5 reales; 2 pieces of cloth to Jacobo 
Monsanto for 17 pesos 4 reales; another 2, the same, to Mr. 
Tolusa for 17 pesos; 4 damask table-cloths to Mr. San Juan for 
14 pesos 4 reales; another 6, the same, to Mr. Profit for 14 pesos 
4 reales; another 2, the same, to Mr. Monrroy for 10 pesos 4 
reales; another, the same, to Mr. Fernando for 12 pesos 4 reales; 
1 dozen pairs of thread stockings to Mr. Bank for 15 pesos; 28 
ells of basen (?), but no bid was offered; at this point the bell 
rang for 12 o’clock, and the sale was suspended to be resumed 
at some other suitable hour. 


When the sale was resumed, the crier offered 22 handker- 
chiefs, which were sold to Mr. Chaver for 25 pesos; 1 pair of 
silver buckles, adjudicated to Antonio Collert for 12 pesos; 1 
gold watch to Mr. Debua for 40 pesos; 2 pairs of sandals to 
Roberto Llons for 3 pesos; 1 knife to Mr. Bankans for 1 peso; 6 
barrels of flour to Mr. Suen for 30 pesos; 1 barrel of wine to 
Agustin Fedrian for 20 pesos 4 reales; another, the same, to 
Cadet Bolanse for 21 pesos; another, the same, to Mr. Cantor 
for 22 pesos 4 reales; another, the same, to Mr. Profit for 20 
pesos; another, the same, to Mr. Bauferé (Poeyfarré) for 21 
pesos 4 reales. The sale is now suspended because it is late, 
and will be continued when convenient. 


It is resumed on October 14th, when a cask of wine is 
offered and sold to Mr. Bertoner (Bertoniere) for 18 pesos; a 
trunk sold to Mr. Bankans for 4 pesos; another trunk adjudi- 
cated to Mr. Portal for 4 pesos; another, the same, to Mr. Du- 


> 
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forest for 3 pesos; another, the same, to Bacilio Ximenes for 5 
pesos 2 reales; 1 powder flask and bullet pouch sold to Bacilio 
Ximenes for 5 pesos; 1 barrel of wine to Agustin Fedriano for 
14 pesos; another, the same, to Jose Manuel for 10 pesos; 
another, the same, to Jose Muler for 14 pesos 4 reales; another, 
the same, to Mr. Pero for 17 pesos 3 reales; another, the same, to 
Jose Manuel for 12 pesos 4 reales; 1 barrel of butter to Mr. 
Portal for 3 pesos 4 reales; 4 lots or packages of sail thread, 
and 5 pounds and a little more of letter paper, to Agustin 
Fedrain for 12 pesos. This sale is suspended because the bell 
rang for 12 o’clock, but was resumed in the afternoon. 


The public crier offers 1 case of wine which was sold to 
Mr. Monrroy for 21 pesos 4 reales; 1 piece of blue striped ma- 
terial to Mr. Portal for 6 pesos 6 reales; various tools for the 
trade of a cooper to Mr. Federic for 30 pesos; 1 dozen pocket- 
knives sold to Agustin Fedriano for 1 peso 6 reales; 17, the same, 
to Mr. Subi for 1 peso 1 real; 38, the same, to Agustin Fedrian 
for 2 pesos 7 reales; 13 pairs of scissors to Manuel Rodriguez 
for 3 pesos 2 reales; 6, the same, to Jose Chiler for 1 peso 4 
reales; 1 dozen knives to Agustin Fedrian for 2 pesos 1 real; 6 
pairs of scissors to Mr. Federian for 2 pesos; 6 barrels of flour 
to Mr. Grandpre for 36 pesos 4 reales; 1 cask of wine to Manuel 
Subi for 16 pesos; another, the same, to Manuel Rodriguez for 
17 pesos 4 reales; 1 cask of the said wine to Manuel Rodriguez 
for 15 pesos 4 reales; another, the same, to Manuel Subi for 14 
pesos 4 reales; 6 barrels of flour to Mr. Bankans for 36 pesos; 1 
_ cask of wine to Jose Manuel for 17 pesos; 1 pair of scissors to 
Manuel de Jesus Conde for 2 pesos 6 reales. This ends the sale, 

- which totals 748 pesos 7 reales. 


Santiago Mather petitions again, setting forth that the sale 
has been concluded under the usual formalities, therefore he 
prays the Court to approve it in all its parts and to interpose its 
authority and judicial] decree for its greater validation and force. 
Alcalde de Reggio receives the above for future ruling, and on 
December 16th decrees: Whereas, according to what is repre- 
sented by Santiago Mather in his last petition, His Honor says 
that in consequence of having held the sale under the usual pro- 
cedure, with the assistance of the said Mr. Mather, from now, in 
the best form that may have place in law, he approves and does 
approve the sale, and for its greater validation and force inter- 
poses his authority and judicial decree. 


Mr. Mather then petitions to say that in the supposition that 
this proceeding is finished, may it please the Court to order a 
taxation of costs made by the Escribano, and he will promptly 
pay all just and due fees. The Court rules: As itis prayed. The 
taxation of costs is not included in the records. 


e 
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October 6. 


Proceedings brought by Car- 
los Fraisnet to obtain a per- 
mit to buy a schooner. 


No. 71. 13 pp. 


Court of Intendant Martin 
Navarro. 


Carlos Joseph Fraissinet peti- 
tions the Intendant General, set- 
ting forth that he has arranged 
to buy a schooner belonging to 
Messrs. Arnau(d) & Company of 
Guarico, which is at _ present 
anchored on the banks of this 
River, and to make this acquisi- 
tion it will be necessary for His 
Lordship to issue a permit. There- 
fore he prays for an order au- 


thorizing one of the Notaries to 
execute the act required. Martin 
Navarro, on Postigo’s advice, 
rules: Let Messrs. Arnau(d) & 
Company prove the title to owner- 
_ This case illustrates the legal procedure Ship by which they acquired the 
involved in obtaining permission to sell gchooner that this party mentions 


a ship in Spanish New Orleans. The . F ene 
owners are required to prove title to the in his petition to purchase, and he 


vessel, and th t authorised ° . 
the sale is required to prove his power Will then issue a decree. 


after whic it Fr j j 

issued. The ancisco Caisergues, partner 

has control of J uan Bautista Arnaud of Gua- 

a — rico, appears and states that he 

was notified by the Escribano 


of Registration of the decree it has pleased His Lordship to 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


render, ordering him to prove his title to ownership of the 


schooner, “‘The Union,’’ which Carlos Joseph Fraissinet wishes 
to buy, but to do so it will be necessary to summon witnesses to 
give their testimony regarding the matter. He prays the Court 
to be pleased to receive the information these witnesses will give, 
who must declare, under oath, that it is true and known to them 
that he and his partner bought the schooner from Jaimes Wolf, 
in Guarico, about 8 months ago, and for this reason they are 
sure it belongs to Arnaud & Company, and when Intendant 
Navarro sees this evidence he will concede the permit requested. 
Martin Navarro, on Postigo’s advice, rules: Receive the testimony 
this party offers, and (let the taking of it) be entrusted to the 
Escribano, and done return the matter to the Court. 


The three witnesses, Miguel Dragon, Juan Bautista Drou- 


inau (Drouinaus) and Francisco Daiman, each in a separate 


declaration, testify that it is true Francisco Caisergues and his 
partner, Juan Bautista Arnaud, in the city of Guarico, bought 
the schooner from Jaime Wolf, because all three were there at 
the time and present at the sale and witnessed the transaction 
between the parties by virtue of which Messrs. Arnaud & Com- 
pany were put into possession of “The Union.” Intendant 
Navarro, on Postigo’s advice, decrees: Whereas, and considering 
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that the testimony supplied by Francisco Caisergues, a partner 
of Juan Bautista Arnaud, only proves the purchase of the 
schooner that he now offers for sale, but is not the power of 
attorney of the said Arnaud, which he should have conferred 
upon his partner for the part that belongs to him, so as to make 
the sale, notify Caisergues to present an authentic document 
accrediting him with the power to alienate the above named 
schooner, and upon seeing it a decision will be rendered which 
will be in accordance with justice. Assessor’s fees 16 reales. 


The next entry is a letter, written in French, to Francisco 
Caisergues, in New Orleans, dated Cap (Francais, or Guarico), 
August 26, 1783, and signed Arnaud & Company, in which the 
recipient is called Sir and Friend. The writer, after acknow- 
ledging letters of the 10th and 15th of Junie and 3rd of July and 
commenting upon private matters, states: We have determined 
not to continue the business of your house. Everything there is 
visionary and the hope of being able to obtain any profit is very 
far off. The firm has lost considerably and I do not think that 
our ships sent out from Santo Domingo in the future will make 
the trip to your city. We have been informed by several Cap- 
tains who have arrived here during the month; that all the 
articles shipped to New Orleans brought very little, particularly 
rum, which is always sold here for 13 hard pesos. We send this 
letter by the ‘‘Alexandre,’’ Captain Dussolier, Master, to request 
you to sell our schooner, “The Union,” authorizing you now for 
this purpose. We hope you will act for our best interest concern- 
ing the small boat. In this event it will not be convenient to us 
to continue the expenses for the crew, fitting out and unrigging 
the schooner, which would consume any profit that might be 
made. Carefully considered, the advantage of this commerce 
would be uncertain because of the scarcity of money in your 
Province. Doubtless you may remember the time of our ship- 
ment to South Carolina and the story of the paper which made 
us lose so much; therefore sell our schooner immediately, even 
though it may be necessary to make some sacrifices, and in time 
of peace do not deal any more with small boats because they 
ruin us with their expenses. (Signed) Arnaud & Company. 


Francisco Caisergues petitions, saying that His Lordship 
has ordered him to present his partner’s power of attorney, au- 
thorizing him to sell the said schooner, and considering that he 
has no other document except a letter written by Juan B. Arnaud, 
he duly presents it and prays the Intendant General, upon seeing 
it, to order the Escribano for Registration to pass the act of sale 
for the said schooner, and for its greater validation he offers to 
give bond, in conformity to law, for the security of the pur- . 
chaser. Martin Navarro, on Juan del Postigo’s advice, orders a 
translation made of this letter by Jean Jose Duforest. 
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The Official Interpreter is duly notified, takes oath and 
translates the French letter into Spanish. The translation fol- 
lows. Navarro, on Postigo’s advice, then decrees: Having seen 
the translation, let Francisco Caisergues, partner of Juan Bau- 
tista Arnaud, be permitted to sell the schooner, named the 
“Union”. He must give the bond he offers in his petition on 
page 12 (8). In a marginal note Perdomo states that, dated 
the 24th of the current month, he executed the bond which was 
ordered in the foregoing decree. 


The Intendant, on the Assessor’s advice, renders a final 
decision to the effect that considering the present Escribano 
has been notified to draw up the written act of sale and bond, 
according to the provision made in the foregoing sentence, let 
a taxation of costs be made by the said Escribano and paid by 
Francisco Caisergues, who must be notified of it. 


Costs are taxed by Rafael Perdomo at 17 pesos 3 reales, on 
October 25, 1783. 


Five days later, Mr. Caisergues petitions to say that in order 
to satisfy Juan B. Arnaud for the sale and costs which he has 
paid, by decree of the Court, may it please His Lordship to direct 
the present Escribano to give him a certified copy of these entire 
proceedings, authorized in public form, and he will pay promptly 
all just and due fees. The Intendant, on the Assessor’s advice, 
rules: As it is prayed. A marginal note, signed by Perdomo, 
reads: “I have received 10 reales, the full amount of the fees for 
this written record.” The case ends here. 


Miguel, a negro slave belong- 

ing to Mrs. Derruisseau, petitions, 

October 9. saying that he desires to free him- 
Miguel, a negro slave, peti- the state of 
. Ay ’ whic e is now he an 

tions freedom at the Jithough he has spoken to his 

price of his appraisement. = at 

| her to grant him his liberty for a 

No. 3519. 8 pp. price, has gar 
willing to draw up an Act o 

Court of Sn oy Fran- Emancipation. Therefore, so that 

; 8810. his request may have effect, he 

uses the franchise the law con- 

cedes to him to claim his freedom 

and names Mr. de la Place for his 

appraiser. He prays the Court 

to order his owner to appoint one 

for her part. Alferez Real de 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


t 
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This case, illustrating the legal procedure Reggio rules: Let the estimator 
involved when a slave desired to purchase ° ° 
proves that be appointed that this party 
ight t in t nis 
Leuisiana. It also gives an insight into Names, and he must accept and 
the value of slaves at that period in the take oath in due form. Let the 
colony. 

other party be notified to name 
someone to represent her, within one day, with a warning that 


if she does not do so one will be officially appointed for her. 


Adrien Joseph de la Place is notified, in person, of the fore- 
going decree making him an appraiser, and he said he accepted 
and did accept, and swore by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the 
Cross, in conformity to law, to proceed well and faithfully in the 
appraisement he has been ordered to make, without injury to 
the party, and he signed, to which the Escribano attests. 


Francisca Girardy Widow Desruisseaux, answers, stating 
that it has pleased the Court to order her to name an appraiser 
to place a value upon her negro, Miguel, and pursuant to this 
decree she names Francisco Roquigny for her part, and prays 
to have this appointment confirmed so that they may proceed 
with the estimation of her slave. Alferez Real de Reggio rules: 
Let this appointment of appraiser be made, and for this purpose 
let Mr. Roquigny appear so that he may accept and take oath, 
and this done, let them both proceed to make the valuation that 
has been requested. 


Francisco Roquigny is notified, in person, and he accepts 
and qualifies and promises to proceed with the appraisement, 
well and faithfully, according to the best of his knowledge and 
understanding. 


The two appraisers then proceed to place a value upon 
Miguel. Adrien de la Place presumes the negro to be more than 
60 years of age because his wool is perfectly white, and with 
his qualifications which are well known to him he estimates him 
at 500 pesos. Mr. Roquigny says he is worth 700 pesos. 


Miguel petitions, averring that the appraisers are not in 
accord, and therefore he prays the Court to name a third in 
discord. Francisco Maria de Reggio receives this petition and 
later decrees: Whereas, the appraisers named by these parties 
are not in accord, therefore he appoints Philipe Guinault as the 
third in discord. He must accept, take oath and proceed to 
place a value upon Miguel, the negro slave belonging to Fran- 
cisca Girardy. 


The Escribano notifies Philipe Guinault personally of his 
appointment as a third in discord. He says he accepts and does 
accept and swears that he will proceed with the estimation, as 
ordered, well and faithfully, according to his knowledge and 
understanding. 


une 
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Philipe Guinault then states that after having examined 
Mrs. Desruisseaux’ negro slave, considering his talents and the 
valuation made by the appraisers, and upon making himself 
acquainted with everything concerning the matter, he said he 
estimates and does estimate him at 500 pesos, which appraise- 
= he has made well and faithfully according to his knowl- 
edge. 


Miguel then sets forth that he has been appraised by the 
third in discord at 500 pesos, therefore he exhibits the money 
and prays to have Francisca Girardy, Widow Desruisseaux, 
ordered to execute an act of emancipation for him. On October 
13, 1783, Alferez de Reggio decrees: Having seen the appraise- 
ment at 500 pesos made by the third in discord, he says he must 
order and does order Mrs. Desruisseaux to draw up the corre- 
sponding act of emancipation for her negro slave, Miguel. The 
record ends here. 


Geronimo La Chiapella avers 
that in order to be able to estab- 
lish his right to bring executory 
action, he prays to have Claudio 


October 11. 


Executory Process, Geroni- 
mo de la Chapella vs. Clau- 
dio Chavot, to collect a debt. 


No. 46. 4 pp. 


Court of Alferez Real Fran- 
cisco M. de Reggio (Francois 
Joseph Le Bretton D’Orge- 
nois). 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


There is nothing of particular interest 
in this suit to collect a debt, which the 
debtor claims has already been dis- 
charged. 


Chavo (Chabot) cited to take 
oath, in due form, without delay, 
and having done so to acknowl- 
edge, under same, whether the 
obligation which accompanies 
this petition (removed from the 
file) is his and the signature to 
it the same as he usually makes, 
and also whether he owes the 
amount stipulated, namely 726 
pesos 4 reales, which is the sum 
mentioned in the obligation, and 
when the declaration has been 
taken deliver it to him, so that 
upon seeing it he may promote 
what is convenient to him. Alcal- 
de Le Bretton rules: The obliga- 
tion having been presented, let 


the defendant swear and declare to its contents, as requested. 
The taking of the declaration is entrusted to the Escribano, and 
done deliver it to the plaintiff. 


Rafael Perdomo reports that he went to Claudio Chabot’s 
house to receive his declaration, as ordered by the foregoing 
decree. He was informed by the defendant’s wife that he was 
not in the house. In testimony whereof he sets this down as a 


matter of record. 


| 
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On October 18, 1783, Claudio Chabot answers, stating that 
the sum demanded has been paid; therefore he prays to have 
the obligation drawn up in favor of Mr. La Chapella, filed at 
the beginning of these proceedings, returned to him. The Court 
rules: in the supposition that this party has paid the sum de- 
manded, let the Escribano remove: the obligation from these 
proceedings and deliver it to the defendant, as requested. He 
must leave a receipt at the end of this that accredits it. 


The Escribano certifies that, in virtue of the commission 
conferred upon him by decree rendered by Francisco Jose Le 
Bretton, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His 
Majesty, the obligation filed on the first page of this suit, in favor 
of Geronimo de la Chapella, was removed and delivered to 
Claudio Chabot, which he acknowledges to have received and 
signed a receipt for same. The witnesses present were Francisco 
Carcasses and Manuel Monrroy, to all of which Perdomo attests. 
The record ends here. 


Francisco Solet presents him- 


October 13. 


Proceedings brought by 
Francisco Solet, asking to 
be granted a permit to buy 
a vessel in Puerto del Prin- 
cipe, France, (Port au 
Prince, French West Indies, 
or Haiti). 


No. 13. 8 pp. 


Court of Intendant Martin 
Navarro. 


No Assessor. 


‘-Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case illustrates the legal procedure 
involved when a resident of Spanish Lou- 
isiana sought permission to purchase a 
ship in a French port and to bring it to 
New Orleans under the Spanish flag. The 
case came before the Court of the In- 
tendant, which had jurisdiction in all 
such transactions. 


self before the Intendant Genera] 
to set forth that he is just about 
to make a voyage to Puerto del 
Principe, France, (French West 
Indies, or Haiti) and wishes to 
buy a vessel and to return with it 
to this Port under the Spanish 
Flag. He prays to be granted a 
permit to do so. Martin Navarro 
rules: Let this party prove that he 
is a resident of this colony, and 
the decree requested will be 
rendered. 


The petitioner presents three 
witnesses, Juan Bautista Bles, 
Charles Tarascon and Juan Pal- 
let, and each in a separate decla- 
ration states, under oath, that he 
has known Francisco Solet to 
have been living in this Province 
for more than ten years. All have 
traded and contracted with him 
many times, therefore no doubt 
remains that he is a resident and 
merchant of this Province. 


Francisco Solet then petitions, saying that pursuant to a 
former representation it has pleased the Court to order him to 


prove himself a resident of New Orleans. 


In obedience to same, 
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he produced the testimony of competent witnesses, who have 
done so. Therefore he prays the Intendant, upon seeing their 
evidence to judge accordingly and grant him the favor he asks, 
namely, the permit to buy the ship and to interpose his authority 
and judicial decree for its greater validation and force, as may 
have place in law, and also to direct the present Escribano to 
give him a certified copy of these entire proceedings, authorized 
in public form in a way that may have credit, and he will prompt- 
ly pay all just and due fees. Martin Navarro receives this peti- 
tion for a future ruling, which is rendered on October 16th, in 
these words: Whereas, with attention to the merit which results 
from the testimony Francisco Solet has submitted, by which he 
has clearly proven his residence and settlement in this Colony, 
His Lordship says that from now he approves and does approve 
his request, and for its greater validation and force he interposes 
and does interpose his authority and judicial decree, conceding 
him, also, the permit demanded in his first representation. Let 
a taxation of costs be made by the present Escribano, who must 
give him the certified copy he has prayed to receive. 


Costs of the case are taxed by Rafael Perdomo at 7 pesos 
4 reales, on October 16, 1783. 


The proceeding opens with the 


October 13. 

Executory Process, Juan 
Baptista Sesanz vs. Carlos 
Latur (Latour), to collect a 
debt. . 

No. 83. 6 pp. 


Court of Alcalde Francois 
Joseph Le Bretton. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


promissory note for 341 pesos 4 
reales, dated November 28, 1782, 
signed Latour. The maker agrees 
to pay Mr. Jung this amount 
when his harvest has been milled. 
The transfer of this note is writ- 
ten across the back and reads: “Il 
have received from Mr. Baptiste 
Sesan the amount (specified) on 
the other side.” Dated October 
4th, 1783. (Signed) Jung. 


The plaintiff presents this note 
and avers that it is evident from 
the endorsement made in his 
favor, by Andres Juen (Jung), 


that Carlos Latour now owes him 
the 391 pesos (341?) 4 reales 
which he formerly owed the said 
Jung. Therefore, in order to institute Executory proceedings, 
he prays to have the defendant acknowledge, swear and declare 
whether or not the note produced is in his hand writing and the 
signatures at the end are those the parties are accustomed to 
make. And, because Mr. Latour lives in the country, he further 
requests the Court to issue a Writ of Citation and entrust the 
delivery of same to the Deputy Sheriff, Nicolas Fromentin. 


This suit to collect a debt presents noth- 
ing that is not common in all such cases. 


7 
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Alcalde Le Bretton rules: In accordance with the tenor of the 
principal (petition), let the defendant acknowledge, swear and 
declare, as requested. Entrust the taking of the declaration 
to the Escribano, and done deliver it to the Court. In the secon- 
dary petition, as it is prayed. 


By decree rendered this day by 
Jose Le Bretton, Senior Alcalde 
Ordinario of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, it was 
ordered to issue the present so that Nicolas Fromentin may go 
to Carlos Latour’s plantation to notify him to appear in the 
Escribano’s Public Office within two days, precisely, to make the 
declaration that has been ordered, with a warning that if he 
does not do so he will be conducted here by judicial compulsion 
and at his own expense. New Orleans, October 13, 1783. By 
Order of His Honor. (Signed) Rafael Perdomo, Notary Public, 
Clerk of the Court. 


On October 22, 1783, Nicolas 

reports the serve “Pyomentin to the Court 

that the day before, the 21st of 

the current month, he notified Carlos Latour, on the latter’s 

plantation, about 7 leagues from this city, of the Writ on the 

reverse side of this page, to which he answered that because he 

is in charge of a boat he will be delayed some time, but just as 

soon as he is unoccupied he will go to New Orleans to effectuate 

what is ordered in the Writ. He requested the Deputy Sheriff to 
set this down as his answer. 


On November 5, 1783, Juan 
to hove the Bautista Sesanz against petitions, 
saying that Carlos Latour was 
notified, on the 21st instant, by Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy 
Sheriff, to appear at the present Escribano’s Office within two 
days, to make a declaration, at his instance, but this he has not 
done although nine days have passed. He claimed that he was 
- occupied in loading a boat. This is only a malicious subterfuge 
on the part of Carlos Latour to put off payment. He prays the 
Court to consider what he has stated and to order the Deputy 
Sheriff to go to the plantation where his opponent makes his 
home and conduct him to the Escribano’s Office by judicial 
compulsion and at his expense. Alcalde Le Bretton rules: Let 
the Deputy Sheriff go to Carlos Latour’s plantation, who, by dis- 
position of this Tribunal, must be conducted to the present 
Escribano’s Office to make the declaration as ordered. 


Carlos Latour finally answers, 

Carlos Latour answers to say he has paid §=setting forth that considering he 
has paid Juan Bautista Sesanz the 

money he has demanded, may it please the Court to order the 
present Escribano to remove the obligation presented in these 
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proceedings and deliver it to him for ends that may be con- 


venient. 
Bautista Sesanz. 


Alcalde Le Bretton orders this petition sent to Juan 
The record ends here without the removal of 


the note, and therefore it is unfinished. 


October 15. 


Proceedings brought by the 
free mulatto, Thomas Dau- 
phin, against Pablo Lacou(r) 
Dubourg, to collect a debt. 


No. 3335. 43 pp. 


(22 and 21 pages respec- 
tively.) 


Courts of Alcaldes, Francisco 
M.de Reggio and Josef de 
Orue. | 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


This suit is to collect a debt illustrates 
the complications that arose by reason 
of the death of the defendant during the 
progress of the case, which caused the 
proceedings to drag along for over three 
years before the claim was finally settled. 


It is apparent from the number- 
ing of the pages that this folio in 
its present form is made up of 
two suits that were at one time 
filed with another. The pages 
run from 289 to 306 and are re- 
numbered 1 to 22, and a new 
proceeding is entered in 1786, 
wherein the pages are numbered 
282 to 288 and 1 to 8 (two are 
marked 284). This entry com- 
prises the certified copy of the 
act of sale upon which the com- 
plaint is based, and should be the 
exhibit that heads the Process. 


Page 1 of this record is a peti- 
tion presented by the free mulat- 
to, Pedro Thomas Dauphine, to set 
forth that it is evident from the 
Public Instrument which he sub- 
mits (removed and filed with 
the suit entered in 1786: Pedro 
Thomas Daupine, a free mulatto, 
vs. the Succession of Pablo Lacour - 
Dubourg, to collect a debt. Josef 
de Orue, Judge; Fernando Rod- 


riguez, Escribano) that Pablo La- 

cour Dubourg owes him 2000 
hard pesos at the date of maturity, for the value of 5 negroes, 14 
cows and 1 ox, which he sold to him by this Notarial Act, and 
although he has reminded him several times he has not been 
able to obtain payment. This said instrument gives him the right 
to institute Executory Proceedings. Therefore he prays for a 
Writ of Execution against any and all of the defendant’s prop- 
erty for the full amount of the debt, its one-tenth and costs. 
Alferez Real de Reggio rules: The copy of the written act having 
been presented, he will render a decision later. This he does on 


November 21st, in these words: Whereas, issue a Writ of Execu- 
tion against all or any of Pablo Lacour Dubourg’s property for 
the sum of 2000 hard pesos, as it appears he owes this amount 
to Pedro Thomas Daupaine, a free mulatto. He must also pay 
the one-tenth of the debt and costs. A marginal note stipulates 
that the Writ was issued and delivered to the Deputy Sheriff. 


= 

| 
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Let the Sheriff of this city, or in 
oe his place the Deputy Sheriff, re- 
quest Pablo Lacour Dubourg to pay Pedro Thomas Dupaine the 
sum of 2000 hard pesos, due since the date of maturity, and if 
he does not pay at once take execution against his person and 
property sufficient to satisfy the said sum, its one-tenth and 
costs, by decree rendered, dated this day. Thus I have ordered 
it. New Orleans, November twenty-first of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three. (Signed) Francisco 
Maria de Reggio. By order of His Honor. (Signed) Fernando 
Rodriguez. 


The plaintiff enters a second 
take back his slaves ‘and‘iive stock. petition to the effect that he has 
been prosecuting a suit against 
Pablo Lacour Dubourg to collect a debt. He obtained a Writ of 
Execution against all or any of his property. He has been noti- 
fied by the Escribano today that all creditors have been conceded 
the right to take back their property, and this they have done. 
Therefore he prays the Court to order the five slaves named in 
the written act already presented, together with the live stock 
he sold, returned to him. Francisco Maria de Reggio receives 
this petition and later decrees: Whereas, notify Pablo Lacour 
Dubourg to return to Pedro Thomas Dupeine the negroes and live 
stock he bought from him by written public document dated 
December ninth of one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, 
considering that he has not the wherewith to pay forthem. For 
all of these the said Pedro Dupine must draw up a receipt and 
quittance, in due form. And if he does not conform to this deci- 
sion, which is made to avoid costs, let the records be brought to 
the Court, so as to prosecute the cause according to legal pro- 
ceedings. (Signed) Francisco Maria de Reggio. 


Fernando Rodriguez _ reports 

the defendant thet he notifies Pablo Dubours, 

personally, who said he agreed 

to return the slaves to the mulatto, Pedro Thomas Dauphine, as 

he requests, provided he gives him a receipt for them and cancels 

the written document drawn up at the time they were sold to 
him. The Escribano attests to all of the abovesaid. 


On December 11, 1783, Alferez 
Real de Reggio rules: Considering © 
that this party agrees (to the return of the slaves), Pedro 
Thomas Dauphine must draw up a receipt to be placed at the 
end of this proceeding. 


The Decree. 


On December 11, 1783, Pedro 
Thomas Dauphine appears before 
Fernando Rodriguez and acknowledges to have received from 


The Receipt. 
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Pablo Lacour Dubourg the five negroes he had sold to him by 
written document executed before Rafael Perdomo, Notary Pub- 
lic, dated December 9, 1782. He grants a formal receipt for 
same, which he does not sign because he says he can not write. 
The witnesses were Philipe Guinau (lt), Pedro Couly and Joseph 
Becat. Guinault alone signs as witness. 


The plaintiff says he has re- 
The plaintiff asks to have the return of ceived the slaves, for whom he 
= a annotated on the original has granted a formal receipt. He 
now prays to have the present 
Escribano annotate this in the margin of the original Act of 
Sale. Alferez de Reggio receives this petition and later rules: 
Whereas, with the consent of this party, and considering that he 
states Pablo Dubourg has satisfied him for the value of five 
negroes he has reclaimed, let the present Escribano note this in 
the margin of the said written Act of Sale, to render it null and 
of no value nor effect. For what concerns the 14 cows and 1 
ox which this party claims, let him reserve his right so that he 
may promote what is convenient. 


: On July 17, 1784, Dauphin 
The plaintiff asks to be paid for his live again petitions, this time averring 
that he has received satisfaction 
for his negroes but not for his live stock, and whereas he has 
reserved to himself the right to take action against the defendant 
for what remains due, and considering that he has died and 
his property has been sold to pay his debts, he prays the Court 
to order an appraisement made of the live stock and for the 
rental of the five negroes for the space of 20 months, and that 
he be paid for all, respectively, and to make the debt privileged, 
as appears from the public written document, and to order him 
paid without delay. Francisco Maria de Reggio orders the 
above petition sent to the Curator of the (Dubourg) minors. 


Francisco Broutin, Curator ad 
The se Se comeente to lites of the minor children of the 
late Pablo Lacou(r) answers, 
saying that he consents to the appraisement of the 14 cows and 1 
ox belonging to Pedro Thomas Daupenne, a free mulatto, and 
for this purpose he names Adriano (de) la Place for his part, 
and prays the Court to order Daupenne to name one for his 
within a short space of time. Alferez Real de Reggio rules: 
Let the appointment of appraiser be made that this party men- 
tions; the appointee must accept and take oath in due and proper 
form. Let him be notified to this effect. 


The Escribano notified Adriano 
Adriano de Ia Place accepts his appoint- de ja Place of his appointment, 
ee in person, and he said he accept- 
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ed and did accept, and took oath to proceed with the appraise- 
ment. A note stipulates that he did not sign because of an 
infirmity. 
Francisco Broutin again peti- 
to have hic eppenent Gions, BAying was ordered to 
appraise some live stock which 
Dupenne claims. He named an appraiser for this purpose, and 
considering that his opponent makes his home on Francisco 
Desmazilliere’s plantation, he prays the Court for a Writ of Cita- 
tion and to entrust the delivery of same to some competent per- 
son. Alferez Real de Reggio decrees: Issue a Writ of Citation 
and entrust its delivery to any competent person. A marginal 
note specifies that the Writ of Citation which was ordered has 
been issued and delivered to the party. 


: By decree rendered this day 
— by Francisco Maria de Reggio, 
Alferez Real and Senior Alcalde of this city, it is ordered that 
any competent person notify Thomas Dauphine to appear in the 
Escribano’s Office to be made acquainted with a certain decree. 
New Orleans, July 21, 1784. 


Fernando Rodriguez reports to 

oo the appearance of Dau- the Court that Thomas Dauphine 

presented himself in his Office 

for the purpose of knowing the state of his law suit; he was 

notified of the foregoing decree, and made himself acquainted 
with its contents. 


The plaintiff then petitions, 
The plaintiff names his appraiser. saying he was ordered to name an 
appraiser to put a just value upon the live stock he sold to Mr. 
Dubourg, in virtue of which he names Andres Wackernie for his 
part. Francisco Maria de Reggio rules: Let the appointment of 
appraiser be made that this party mentions; the said appraiser 
must accept and take oath in due and proper form, then let them 
proceed to the making of the estimate on the 26th of the current 
month. Notify the parties to this effect. 


Fernando Rodriguéz certifies 
agrecs «that he notified Andres Wacker- 
nie, Public Appraiser, in person, of his appointment. He said 
he accepted and did accept, and swore by God, Our Lord, and a 
Sign of the Cross, in conformity to law, to proceed with the mak- 
ing of the estimation, as ordered. 


In New Orleans, on July 26, 
1784, Francisco Maria de Reggio, 
Regidor Perpetuo, Alferez Real and Alcalde of this city and its 
jurisdiction for His Majesty, in the Halls of his Audience, where 
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there were present Andres Wackernie and Adriano de la Place, 
Public Appraisers, and before the Escribano they proceeded to 
_ appraise the live stock, as they had been ordered to do. They 
said that in the year '82 they valued the cows, without their 
calves, at 25 pesos, and the ox at 30. They say they have made 
this estimate well and faithfully, and signed with His Honor and 
the interested parties, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) 
Wackernie, Francisco Maria de Reggio, Francisco Broutin. Be- 
fore Fernando Rodriguez. [Note: Adriano de la Place does not sign, 
probably because of an infirmity, and Daupainne because he 
does not know how to write.—L.L.P.] 


Pedro Thomas Dauphin peti- 
The plaintiff prays to be paid for his live tions, setting forth that he has 
— been paid the value of the negroes 
he had to take back because Mr. Dubourg did not have the 
wherewith to pay for them, but the purchase price of the cows 
and the ox still remains unpaid. They were appraised at his 
request, and he prays to be paid the amount at which they were 
estimated from the product of the Dubourg estate. Alferez de 
Reggio receives this petition and on July 30th decrees: Where- 
as, let Pedro Thomas Dauphine be paid the sum of 380 pesos 
that the Pablo Lacour Dubourg succession owes him, as the pub- 
lic written act shows, which is the same as the value placed upon 
the 14 cows and the ox by the appraisers. He must give a receipt 
for this amount, which will be noted in the margin of the said 
act, so that it may be made evident, for all time, that this debt 
has been paid. A receipt is begun at the end of the next page, 
but never finished. 

The next entry is the _ suit 
The second Law Suit entered in 1786. entered in 1786: Pedro Thomas 
Dauphine, free mulatto, vs. the Succession of Pablo Lacour Du- 
bourg, to collect a debt, Court of Alcalde Josef de Orue, Asses- 
sor Juan del Postigo, Escribano Fernando Rodriguez, pages 1 
to 21. The first eight pages are numbered 282 to 288. This is 
a certified copy of the Act of Sale, which should have been filed 
as the first exhibit of the other proceeding. This Act reads, in 
part, that Pedro Thomas Dopen, a free mulatto, sells to Pablo 
Lacour five crude negroes, named as follows: Francisco aged 
40, Dique 50, Antonio 30, Catis 25 and Maria 45, together with 
14 cows and 1 ox. The abovenamed slaves and live stock belong 
to the vendor because he bought them from Mr. Dupene on 
November 18, 1781, by public Act of Sale executed before 
Leonardo Mazange, Notary Public. He sells these negroes as 
sound of health and without vices, together with the live stock, 
as free from liens and mortgages, as the annotator of mortgages 
certifies, for the price of 2000 pesos, all of which the purchaser 
promises to pay in the month of September, 1783. Pablo Lacour, 
here present, accepts the sale — acknowledges to have received 
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the slaves and live stock. This act is dated December 9, 1782, 
and signed by Pablo Lacour. Pedro Thomas Dopen does not 
sign because he does not know how to write. One of the wit-_ 
nesses signed for him at his request. The witnesses were Juan 


de Montes and Manuel Monrroy. 


On October 16, 1786, the plain- 

the tiff petitions to say that he 

instituted executory proceedings 

against the Succession of Pablo Lacour Dubourg for 2000 pesos 

due him, as appears from the public written document that he 

has removed from the other suit and presents in this and as he 

has to take further action upon its contents, he prays the Court 

to order it taken from the records and delivered to him, under 

his receipt, and the corresponding note filed in its place. Alcalde 
Orue, on Postigo’s advice, rules: As it is prayed. 


Pedro Thomas Dauphine avers 

; document on page 1 that he sold 

five slaves to Pablo Lacour Dubourg, by written instrument 
executed before Rafael Perdomo. The purchaser had them in 
his possession, without paying for them, until December 10, 
1783, or one year and one day, as appears from the records of 
the case. It is not just that he should be deprived of the wages 
of his negroes, therefore he prays the Court to order the Suc- 
cession to pay him for their services at the rate of 10 pesos a 
month each, and as this is a privileged debt it should have pre- 
ference over all others. Alcalde de Orue, on Assessor Postigo’s 
advice, accepts this petition, rendering a decision later, which 
reads: Whereas, let this party prove that 10 pesos a month for 
each of his negroes is a just price for their services, as he claims, 
and done return the matter to the Court. Let the taking of the 
testimony be entrusted to the Escribano. Assessor’s fees 3 pesos, 


received. | 


Aubin Hallays was questioned, 
The testimony of the witnesses, under oath, as to how much 
should be asked for the hire of a negro, leased to perform the 
ordinary labors on a plantation, that is, to work with a shovel, 
hoe, or axe? He answered that, considering the condition of 
the times, in this section, for the last three or four years, and the 
scarcity of laborers, the wages for each person, of either sex, 
is fixed at 10 pesos a month, that is, at the rate of 2 reales 22 
maravedis (a day), with the exception of day laborers, and these 
are paid 1 peso and rations, daily. Any negro who is employed 
on any work belonging to the King receives 6 reales a day, 1 real 
being considered as for his maintenance. 


Joseph Populus, Adrian de la Place and Miguel Perault, 
each in a separate declaration, give the same testimony as Aubin — 
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Hallays. Having received the evidence of these four witnesses, 

Alcalde Joseph de Orue, on Licenciado Postigo’s advice, decrees: 

Having seen the foregoing testimony, let it be sent to the Curator 

= tp and upon receiving his answer judgment will be ren- 
ered. 


Antonio Mendes, Procurador 
del Numero and Curator ad lites 
of the minor children of Pablo Lacour Dubourg, answers, saying 
he has examined the testimony produced for Pedro Thomas Dau- 
phine, and with the consent of the Court offers no objections for 
his part. He prays the Alcalde to order him to pay whatever 
may be considered just. Joseph de Orue, on Juan del Postigo’s 
advice, receives this petition and on November 23, 1786, sentence 
is passed in these words: Whereas let the property of the Succes- 
sion of Pablo Lacour Dubourg pay to Thomas Dauphine, a free 
mulatto, the sum of 600 pesos for the hire of his five negroes, 
which amount is due from the said Succession and must be paid 
by Pedro Bertoniére, guardian of the estate. Assessor’s fees 3 
pesos. | 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
es the twenty-third of November of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, before the 
Escribano and witnesses, appeared Pedro Thomas Dauphine, of 
this vicinity, who acknowledged to have received from Pedro 
Bertoniére, guardian of the estate of Pablo Lacour Dubourg, 
the sum of six hundred pesos that were ordered paid, by decree 
dated this day. This sum he acknowledges to have received, 
and the Escribano attests that it was delivered to him because 
payment was made in his presence. This he executed his receipt, 
but did not sign because he said he did not know how to write. 
At his request the witnesses signed, who were Francisco Lioteau, 
Adrian de la Place and Santiago Lemaist, residents of this city, 
here present. Lemaist alone signs before Fernando Rodriguez. 


On November 26, 1786, Fer- 

a petitions for a taxation of pando Rodriguez, Eseribano in 

the proceedings brought by Dau- 

phine against Dubourg, prays for a taxation of the costs of the 

case. Alcalde Chabert, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, rules: As 
it is prayed. 


On May 21, 1787, Luis Lioteau 
Taxation ef 90mm | taxes costs at 40 pesos. 


[Note: The plaintiff’s name is spelt in various ways: Dau- 
phin, Dauphine, Daupine, Daupaine, Dupaine, Dupeine, Dupine, 
Daupenne, Dupenne, Daupainne, Dopen, etc. There is no way 
of knowing which is correct, since he does not know how to 
write. It probably should be Dupain, or Dupene.—L.L.P.] 
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October 16. 


Certified copy of the pro- 
ceedings brought by Maria 
Elisavet de Ruisseaux, 
widow of Jose Chalon, the 
originals having been sent to 
the city of Havana, to make 
Oliver Pollock, resident of 
the said Havana, Testamen- 
tary Executor and Guardian 
of the estate left by her late 


husband at his death, give 


an account of same. 
No. 49. 83 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This suit, brought to compel Oliver Pol- 
lock, then resident in Havana, to furnish 
an accounting of the property of a friend 
of his who died in Philadelphia, and of 
whose estate Pollock was testamentary 
executor and guardian, is full of historic 
interest. The legal procedure involved is 
of interest to the student of Louisiana 
law, and the inventories contained in the 
documents included in the proceedings 
afford valuable source material for the 
historian, as they give the valuations of 
plantations, New Orleans property, and 
slaves, as well as listing the household 
effects and other possessions of a well- 
to-do family of Spanish Louisiana of 
that period. The items contained in the 
proceedings may possibly contain new 
— bearing on the career of Oliver 
ollock. 


year 1766 and runs to 1770, on page 66, is the following: 
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This suit is a certified copy of 
the original and opens with sev- 
eral exhibits. The first is an 
attestation by Fernando Rod- 
riguez that registered before him, 
on page 83, in the books he has 
for this purpose, dated this 
day, October 16, 1783, appears: 

, Frater Jose Maria 


Valdes, of the Friars Minor of the 
Regular Observation of Our Sera- 
phic Father, Saint Francis, assis- 
tant tothe Beneficiary Parish 
Priest of the Parish Church of 
Saint Louis, in New Orleans, certi- 
fies that in the Books in which 
marriages are entered, beginning 
with the year 1766 and ending 
1767, on page 38, is the follow- 
ing: (This is the marriage of Jose 
Chalon and Maria Isabel Des- 
ruisseaux, removed for transla- 
tion because it is in French, and 
filed later.—L.L.P.) It conforms 
to the original that remains in the 
Archives of the said Parish 
Church, to which he refers and to 
which he attests, in the city of 
New Orleans on the eighth day of 
the month of October of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three. (Signed) Fray Jose 
Maria Valdes. | 


The second exhibit reads as 
above, and is a certification that 
in one of the Books of the Parish 
in which the Baptisms of whites 
are entered, which begins in the 
(This 


is the record of the Baptism of Francisca Isabel Chalon, born 
September 18, 1769, which has been removed for translation 
from French into Spanish.—L.L.P.) It is also attested to by 
Fray Jose Maria Valdes, as above. 


The third exhibit is a baptismal certificate, to the effect 
that Fra Jose Maria Valdes certifies that in one of the Books of 
the Parish Church, in which are entered the Baptisms of whites, 
which begins with the year 1772 and runs to 1776, on page 58, 
is the following: 


In the Parish Church of San Luis of New 
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Orleans, on the nineteenth day of March of one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six, I, the undersigned Apostolic Capuchin 
Missionary Priest and Chaplain of the Battalion of Louisiana, 
solemnly baptized, with the customary ceremonies of the Church, 
a boy, born of lawful marriage, on the thirtieth day of April of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four. I gave 
him the name of Jose Jacinto, legitimate son of Jose Chalon and 
Maria Elisabet Derruisseau, his wife. The god-parents were 
Jacinto Panis, Aide-Major of the Garrison of the city of New 
Orleans, and Margarita Wilz (Wiltz), widow of Mr. Millet, all 
residents of the Parish of San Luis of New Orleans. In faith of 
which they signed, with me, the same day, month and year, as 
above. Signed Fray Francisco de Caldas, Jacinto Panis, Mar- 
garita Wiltz, Widow Millet, Jose Chalon. The above is attested 
to by Fray Jose Maria Valdes, on the eighth day of the month of 
October of one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. | 


The fourth exhibit reads: Father Valdes certifies that in 
one of the Books of the said Parish Church in which the Baptisms 
of whites are entered, beginning with the year 1777 and running 
up to the present, on page 253, entry 681, is the following: In 
the Parish Church of San Luis of New Orleans on the fourteenth 
day of August of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two, I, the below named Capuchin Priest, as assistant to 
the Parish Priest, solemnly baptized and anointed with Holy 
Oils, a girl to whom I gave the name of Francisca born the 
twenty-second day of August of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-one, her father, Jose Chalon, mother, Babe 
Derruisseau. The god-parents were Jacinto Panis and Maria 
Elisabet Chalon, and in testimony whereof they signed, on the 
said day, month and year as above. Fray Antonio de Sedella. 
This entry is attested to by Fray Jose Maria Valdes. 


The case proper begins with a 

petition presented by Maria Isa- 
bel Derruisseaux, in which she 

sets forth that Oliver Pollock, a resident of Havana, has written 
her a letter, enclosing a copy of the will made in Philadelphia, 
by her late husband, in the first place leaving him Testamentary 
Executor and guardian of the estate remaining, and under the 
disposition of which he died. She numbers this letter as 1; the 
copy of the will as number 2; with the comprobation of the will 
as No. 3. These she presents, and as they are in English she 
prays to have them translated into Spanish by Juan Jose Du- 
forest, Public Interpreter, as well as a note for 7000 pesos drawn 
up by the said Pollock, in favor of her late husband, numbered 
as 4; her marriage certificate as No. 5; the baptismal certificate 
of her daughter Francisca, as No. 6; her marriage contract as 
No. 9; Partition as No. 10; as all are either in French or English, 
and the baptismal certificates of her two other children, Jose 
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Jacinto and a daughter also named Francisca, as Nos. 7 and 8. 
When these translations will have been made, she asks to have 
them delivered to her. Governor Miro, on Assessor Postigo’s 
advice, rules: Let the documents presented be translated into 
Spanish by Juan Jose Duforest, after the necessary formalities 
have been complied with, and done let the translations be de- 
livered to the petitioner. 


Juan Jose Duforest is notified, accepts and takes oath to 
proceed well and faithfully with his commission, without injury 
to the parties. 


Dated Havana, August 18, 
Translation of the letter, No. 1. 1783, and addressed to “My dear 
Madam,” the letter reads: I feel deeply to give you the sad news 
of the death of your beloved husband, Dr. Chalon, who was 
buried with the proper ceremonies in the Catholic Church in 
Philadelphia on the 9th of last April. By the enclosed copy of 
the will, you will see that it was his intention to have his son, 
Jose, educated in Philadelphia. Will you please notify me what 
you consider most agreeable to you, in the matter, and I shall 
readily be of the same opinion, as well as in everything else 
relative to the will of your deceased husband. Rest assured, 
My dear Madan, that in al] things you may depend upon me to 
do the utmost in my power for the sake of the wife and chil- 
dren of a very true friend. Will you permit me to express my 
deep sorrow, as I must, for such a loss, and I sympathize with 
you, who must feel assured of my profound respect. Your 
humble and obedient servant Oliver Pollock. 


In the year of Our Lord, one 
Translation of the will, No. 2. thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three, on the third of the month of March, I, Jose Chalon, 
now a resident of the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, being ill, (but) in my sound mind and in full pos- 
session of my faculties, make this my last will and testament, in 
the following manner: 


Firstly, it is my will that all of my legitimate debts and 
funeral expenses be paid, just as promptly as possible, by my 
testamentary executors, whom I shall name afterwards. 


Item. In case I should die in the city of Philadelphia, it is 
my will that my body be interred at the direction of my execu- 


tors. 


Item. That my calash and horse be sold by my executors and 
that the product from these, as well as the sums of money due 
me by the State of Virginia, and other debts, etc., that are also 
owed to me in the said United States, be placed at interest, just 
as soon as collected (after all my just debts and funeral expenses 
have been paid from this money), in the following way: It is 
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my will that the sum total of this amount be paid to my son, Jose 
Jacinto, when he reaches the age of twenty-one, with the excep- 
tion of 1000 hard pesos which must be paid to my daughter when 
she arrives at the age of eighteen, or is married, in either one of 
the two cases. 


Item. If my said son dies before he reaches the age of 
twenty-one, in this case I give and bequeath to my daughter, 
mentioned in the foregoing article, named Maria Isabel, all that 
I have assigned to my son, Jose Jacinto, when she arrives at the 
age of eighteen, or is married, in either one or both cases. 


Item. In case of the death of my above named son and 
daughter, without issue, I give the one-half of my estate to my 
brother, Francisco Chalon, a resident of Bouviers in the Diocese 
of Dic, or some other place in the Province of Dauphiny in the 
Kingdom of France, and the other remaining one-half to be 
divided into three equal parts among my sisters, Ana, Margarita 
and Maria Rosa, residents of the Province of Dauphiny, or their 
heirs, in case they have died before me. 


Item. In case of my death it is my will that my son shall be 
educated in this city, and the interest on my personal estate 
abovesaid will be applied to the payment of all expenses for his 
support and education. 


Item. It is my will that my sword and set of silver buckles 
be kept by my executors, who must deliver them to my son when 
he arrives at the age to use them. 


Item. I give my arm chair and ebony walking stick to 
Guillermo Murray, to serve as a reminder of his deceased friend. 


Item. I give to Francisco Guillermo, son of my true friend, 
Guillermo Murray, my two best woollen coats, one black, the 
other trimmed with galloons, three pairs of trousers, three white 
striped vests, eight new shirts with cuffs and six plain with suit- 
able stocks, nine pairs of thread stockings and three pairs of 
silk ones, and also my dressing gown as a testimonial of my 
friendship for his father and himself, and for the rest of my 
clothes with my cotton cover and my bed, these I give to my ser- 
vant, Santiago Forest, in testimony of his fidelity, good care 
and the assistance he has given during my illness. 


And, finally, by these presents I constitute, name and elect 
my true friends, Oliver Pollock, Guillermo Murray and Daniel 
Clark as executors of my last will and testament and directors 
of my son, Jose Jacinto, and by these presents I revoke and 
annul and give as null and of no value any other-wills that I 
have made before, holding this, only, as my last will and testa- 
ment. In testimony whereof I place my signature here and 
affix my seal, the day and year as above. 


(Signed) Jose Chalon. 


} 
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Signed, sealed and proclaimed by the said testator as his 
last will and testament, in the presence of the witnesses, espe- 
cially required and called for this purpose. Edmundo Milne, 
Thomas Ackens and Thomas Milne. 


In the year of Our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three on March 8, I, Jose Chalon, being gravely ill, but 
in my sound mind and in full possession of my faculties, make 
this codicil to my foregoing last will and testament, to wit: As 
my last servant, Santiago Forrest, after the execution of my said 
will, has comported himself very badly, I annul the legacy that 
I made him by my said will, and it is my wish that the said legacy 
be sold and its product applied in conformity to the disposition 
of the rest of my personal estate. In testimony whereof I have 
placed my signature here and affixed my seal the day and year 
abovesaid. Jose Chalon. This codicil to the abovesaid will is 
signed, sealed and proclaimed by the testator, in the presence 
of the witnesses, especially called for this purpose. Edmundo 
Milne, Thomas Acken. 


District of the city and County 
of Philadelphia, by the tenor of 
these presents, I, George Campbell Esquire, Archivist for the 
verification of wills and records of the administration of this 
city and County of Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania, 
make it known to whom it may concern, that in Philadelphia, 
on the day of date mentioned, (a document) was approved, and 
registered before me as the last will and testament of the late 
Jose Chalon (a true copy of which is annexed to these presents). 
The testator, during his life and at the time of his death owned 
several kinds of movable property, rights and credits in the said 
State. Therefore it is known and evident that the approval and 
registration of the said last will and testament, the commission 
for the general administration of all the estate, movables, rights 
and credits, belonging to the said deceased, as well as the 
examination of accounts, calculations, etc., for the said adminis- 
tration and the final settlement of the succession belongs to me, 
and that the general administration of all the property, mov- 
ables, rights and credits of the said deceased, have been de- 
livered to Oliver Pollock, Testamentary Executor and Guardian 
of the estate, appointed in the said will, who had previously 
taken a solemn oath to administer it and to make a formal inven- 
tory of everything and to present it in the office in Philadelphia 
on the 3rd of next June, and to give an account and exact reckon- 
ing of the said administration, from now until May 138, 1784, 
or when someone asks him for it lawfully. In testimony whereof 
I have signed and placed the Seal of Office in Philadelphia, on 
the thirteenth of May of the year of Our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three. George Campbell, Archivist. 


Comprobation, No. 3. 


‘ 
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Note, No. 4. I promise to pay to Dr. Jose 

Chalon, or his order, the sum of 
seven thousand pesos, just as soon as I am paid for a bill of 
exchange drawn by me against Messrs. Penat Dacosta Brothers 
& Company, by order of the State Executive of Virginia, dated 
in New Orleans, May the nineteenth of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty, for eighteen thousand pesos, in favor of Juan 
Durel. Two bills of exchange of the same tenor and date were 
given, one having been paid, the other is null. New Orleans 
the twenty-ninth of April of one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two. Oliver Pollock. (This note) is for seven hundred 
pesos. 


In the year one thousand seven 
teenth of the month of July, after 
the banns of Matrimony had been proclaimed at the principal 
Mass of our Parish Church, the seventeenth (Sunday) after 
Pentecost: between Mr. Jose Chalon, Merchant, native of Bou- 
viers in Dauphiny, Parish of San Antonio in the Diocese of Dic, 
legitimate son of the late Francisco Antonio Chalon and of the 
late Gabriela de Francillon, his parents, for one part, and Isabel 
Derruisseaux, native of this Parish, legitimate daughter of the 
late Jose Derruisseaux, Lord of the Isle of Peraut, in Canada, 
and of Maria Francisca Gerard(y), her parents, for the other 
(part), and no impediment to the marriage having been found, 
we, the Vicar General of this Province and Priest of the Parish 
Church of San Luis of New Orleans, have received the mutual 
consent of the parties, who have obtained the dispensation for 
the other two readings of the banns, for legitimate reasons, we 
have given them the Nuptial Benediction in the presence of wit- 
nesses, who signed with us and the contracting parties. Father 
Dagobert, Vicar General; Jose Chalon; Maria Isabel Derruis- 
seaux; Maria Francisca Girard(y) Derruisseaux; Juan Mercier 
Jr.; Mr. Milon; Milon; A Olivier; Detrant (Destrehan ?) ; Fran- 
cisco Hery; Huchet de Kernion Jr. 


In the year of one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine, the 
twenty-seventh of the month of September, I, the undersigned, 
have baptized, with the ordinary ceremonies of the Church, 
Francisca Isabel, born the eighteenth of the same month, of the 
lawful marriage of Jose Chalon, merchant, and of Maria Isabel 
Derruisseaux, his wife, the god-father was Mauricio Milon and 
the god-mother Maria Francisca Jerarde (Girardy), Widow Der- 
ruisseaux. In faith of which I have signed. Father Dagobert, 
Parish Priest. 


Baptismal Certificate, No. 6. 


Before the undersigned Notary 


— Royal of the Province of Louisi- 


( 
\ 
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ana, resident of New Orleans, were personally present Jose 
Chalon, Merchant of this city, residing here, legitimate son of 
the late Jose Antonio Chalon and of Gabriela de Fransillon, a 
native of Bauviers, Bishopric of Dic in Dauphiny, for one part, 
and Maria Isabel Derruisseaux, minor daughter of Jose Derruis- 
seaux, Lord of the Ile Peraut, and of Francisca Girardy, her 
parents, native of New Orleans, for the other, a Contract of 
Marriage and its conditions have been voluntarily made and 
drawn up between these parties, in the presence of and with 
the consent of, namely: for the part of the said future husband, 
Juan Mercier Jr., Merchant of this city, and Thomas de Frant, 
late Captain of Troops maintained in this Colony, and of Fran- 
cisco Hery Duplanty, his friends; and for the part of the said 
future wife, Francisca Girardy, her mother, under whose 
authority she proceeds, and of that of Mauricio Milon, her half- 
brother and her surrogate tutor, and Santiago Milon, also a 
half-brother, and of Mr. Braquier Sr., a merchant, her friend, 
in the presence of whom the said future husband and wife have 
promised to contract marriage and to have the ceremony per- 
formed before Our Mother, the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church, after the formalities prescribed by law have 
been observed. The future husband and wife will not be obli- 
gated, one for the other, for debts made and contracted before 
the future marriage, and on the contrary, these must be paid 
and satisfied by the ones who will have contracted them, without 
the estate of the other having to answer for same. The said 
future husband and wife have taken and do take with them all 
their property and rights that belong to them. Those of the 
future husband at present consist of a lot of ground situated in 
this city, forming the corner of St. Philip and Burgundy streets, 
upon which there is a house, adjoined on one side by Mr. Dela- 
housaye’s place, under the following conditions, two-thirds of 
this real estate remains the property of the said future husband 
and will descend to his heirs in the direct line, and as regards 
the other one-third, it will be entered in the community to help 
support their obligations, as well as the rents from the said 
house. The future wife has brought, as her dowry, under the 
authority of her said mother, all or any property, movable and 
immovable, that may come to her from the succession of the 
late Jose Derruisseaux, her father, in whatever they may con- 
sist, according to the inventory made at the time of the death of 
the said deceased Mr. Derruisseaux and the accounts that must 
be rendered to the said future husband and wife, without pre- 
judicing the rights that may belong to the said Mrs. Girardy, 
and that once made evident, one-third will be entered in the 
community and the other two-thirds will be the property of the 
said future wife and her descendants in the direct line. The 
said future husband and wife will be one and in community in 
all movable and immovable property acquired and to be acquired 
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during the said future marriage, in conformity to the Customs 
of Paris, under which the parties contract, and they renounce 
all others contrary to this. It has been agreed between the 
parties that the bridegroom’s donation to the bride will be the 
sum of 10,000 livres for her to enjoy for all time, as may have 
place, in virtue of her juratory bond, the capital of which re- 
mains her own for the children born, or to be born, of the said 
marriage, or to descendants in the direct line. For the security 
of this, the future husband obligates, encumbers and mortgages 
his present and future estate. The said future husband and 
wife have made a mutual donation, because of marriage, of the 
sum of 3000 livres, so that the survivor may enjoy and dispose 
of this amount as his or her own property and true acquisition, 
which will be taken from the movables of the community, with- 
out increase, according to the appraisement that will be made 
of them at the time of the inventory, or in cash money. It will 
be at the will of the said future wife, or her children, to renounce 
or to accept the said community; (if) accepting, she will take 
the entire one-half of the estate, at which it will be computed 
according to the requirements of law, and (if) she renounces 
it, she will take the entire one-half of the estate at which it 
will be computed according to the requirements of law, and 
renouncing it she will take frankly and freely all that she can 
prove she brought to the said community, as well as the bride- 
groom’s gift to her and the mutual marriage donation. For 
these rights she will hold a mortgage, from this day. And in 
order to give proofs of affection, the said future husband and 
wife, the latter under the authority of Mrs. Girardy, her mother, 
have made and do make, by this present contract, a life donation, 
according to law, of the usufruct and enjoyment of all of their 
property, both movable and real estate, both present and future, 
that belongs and will belong to them, that will be manifested at 
‘the time the first shall die, besides what they will have already 
acquired, to this effect, renouncing all the laws and privileges 
in their favor, so that the survivor, who enjoys them by usufruct 
only, may dispose of same, at his or her will, as his or her own 
property, lawfully acquired. The said future husband and wife 
have reciprocally accepted this (Agreement), the latter is repre- 
sented: by her mother, who has accepted for her and in her 
name, and in order to register the present donation they have 
constituted, for her attorney, the bearer of this, giving him the 
necessary power of attorney for it. Thus they promise, etc., 
and obligate themselves, etc. Done and executed in New 
Orleans, at Hery Duplanty’s dwelling house, on July the fif- 
teenth of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, in the 
presence of Messrs. Juan Soubie, Secretary of the Government, 
and Francisco Goudeau, witnesses, residents of this city. who 
signed with the parties. Signed Jose Chalon, Maria Isabel Der- 
ruisseaux, Maria Francisca Girardy Derruisseaux, Milon, M. 
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Milon, De Frante, F. Hery, Braquier, J. Mercier Jr., Soubie, 
Francisco Goudeau, and we, the undersigned Notary, Garic. 


Extract from the register of the Audiences of the Superior 
Council of the Province of Louisiana of the sixth of August of 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight. Whereas: By 
the Superior Council of the Province of Louisiana, the Marriage 
Contract made between Mr. Chalon, Merchant, and Miss Maria 
Isabel Derruisseaux, and the donation inserted in it, drawn up 
by Mr. Garic, Notary Royal of this Province, the fifteenth day 
of July of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, was read 
at the Public Audience and the deliberations were heard by the 
Fiscal of the Royal Treasury. The said Council has ordered 
and does order that the said donation be recorded in the Regis- 
ter-Book of the Archives for registrations, so that what is con- 
tained in it may be fulfilled and executed in the proper form 
and tenor. Given in the Assembly Room of the Council, the 
sixth of August of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight. 
By the Council. Garic, Notary. 


Sa SS To the members of the Superior 
: Council of Louisiana. Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Girardy, widow of Jose Derruisseaux and late tutrix of 
Miss Isabel Derruisseaux, her daughter, Mauricio Milon, Sur- 
rogate tutor to the said minor, and Jose Chalon, by representa- 
tion of the said Isabel Derruisseaux, his wife, humbly petition, 
saying: That having given reciprocal accounts, in conformity 
to the ordinance, they submitted the documents, and having 
taken the advice of the arbitrators, relatives and friends, they 
have agreed to make a partition, amicably, of the property left 
at the death of the said Derruisseaux, according to their respec- 
tive rights and representations. Therefore they have drawn 
up a formal private document of the said partition, which was 
finished yesterday, and to this they wish to give all the authen- 
ticity necessary, and humbly pray that it please you to approve 
this said partition, here attached, consisting of three pages, 
signed by the parties, which must be filed in the Archives of 
this Province, to serve when suitable. It is justice, etc. New 
Orleans, the twenty-eighth of the month of January of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine. Signed Widow 
Derruisseaux, M. Milon, and Jose Chalon. This agrees with the 
original which remains in the Archives of the undersigned 
Notary. New Orleans, on the eighteenth of February of one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine. Garic, Notary. 


Partition of the estate left at the death of Jose Derruisseaux, 
between Mrs. Francisca Girardy, widow by her first marriage 
of Jose Milon and by the second of the said Mr. Derruisseaux, 
mother and tutrix of Miss Isabel Derruisseaux, for one part, and 
for the other, Jose Chalon, by representation of the said Isabel, 
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his wife, according to the account given the twelfth of January 
of the present year, on the advice and by appraisement of the 
arbitrators named by the parties and with their common consent. 


For a knowledge of the present partition it is convenient to 
insert here the appraisement made by the said arbitrators, of 
the lands, houses and slaves belonging to the said succession in 


the following manner: 


A plantation measuring fourteen arpents front, 
situated on Bayou St. John, with its appurtenances and 
accessories estimated at eighteen thousand livres 

Item, another plantation in the same place, measur- 
ing six arpents front, valued at six thousand livres 

Item, a house situated in this city, rented to Mr. 
Braquier, appraised at four thousand livres 

Item, another house, the same, rented to Mr. Gail- 
lard, estimated at two thousand livres 

Item, five lots of ground situated in the city near the 
harbor of the Bayou, valued at one thousand livres 

A negress named Teresa, a servant, appraised at two 
thousand five hundred livres 

Item, another named Francisca, valued at one thou- 
sand five hundred livres 

Item, a second one named Francisca, estimated at 
one thousand five hundred livres 

Item, a negro named Crespin, valued at one thousand 
two hundred livres 

Item, another named Medor, at one thousand two 
hundred livres 

Item, a negress named Naneta, at one thousand five 
hundred livres 

Item, another named Francisca, at one thousand five 
hundred livres 

Item, another named Felicidad, with her son, at one 
thousand eight hundred livres 

Item, another named Isabel, at one thousand five 
hundred livres 

Item, another negress named Silva, with her daugh- 
ter Goton and her son Guillermo, all three appraised at 
three thousand five hundred livres ‘ 

Item, a negro named Francisco, with a negress 
named Rosa and a little negro boy called Jacinto, at four 
thousand livres 

Item, a negress, Henrietta, with a little negro boy, 
Martin, at two thousand five hundred livres 


18000 


6000 
4000 
2000 
1000 
2500 
1500 
1500 
1200 
1200 
1500 
1500 
1800 
1500 


3500 


4000 
2500 
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Item, a negro named Francisco, with a negress 
named Teresa and a little negro boy named Bautista and 
another called Jorge, at three thousand livres 


Item, a little negro boy named Mauricio, valued at 
one thousand four hundred livres 


Item, a negro, Andres, with a little negro boy, 
Antonio, and a negress, Maria Josefa, at four thousand 
two hundred livres 


Item, a negro Pedro, valued at one thousand four 
hundred livres 


Item, a negro, Francisco, a Carpenter, with a negress, 
Margarita, a little negro Felipe, a little negress, Maria, 
and another, Julia, estimated at six thousand six hundred 
livres 


Item, a negress, Margarita, infirm, at one hundred 
livres 


Item, a negro named Pompeyo, at one thousand livres 


Item, another, named Luis, at one thousand eight 
hundred livres 


Item, another named Sieihes at two thousand livres 
Item, another, Maria, at five hundred livres 


Item, a negro named Girardo, at one thousand eight 
hundred livres 


Item, another, Juan Bautista, at one thousand five 
hundred livres 


Item, a negress named Rosa, at five hundred livres 


Item, a negro named Chaumons, at five hundred 
livres 


Item, another named Antonio, at two thousand livres 


Item, another named Elias, at one thousand eight 
hundred livres 


Item, another named Godin, at one hundred livres 


Item, another named Miguel, at two thousand five 
hundred livres 


Item, a negress named Juenetta, at one thousand 
livres | 


Item, a negress named Angelica and a little negro 
boy, Bastian, at two thousand five hundred livres 


3000 


1400 


4200 


1400 


6600 


100 
1000 


1800 
2000 
500 


1800 


1500 
500 


500 
2000 


1800 
100 


2500 
1000 


2500 


The abovesaid lands and houses as well as the slaves that 
will be divided, according to the appraisement made by the 
arbitrators, amount to the sum of ninety-one thousand three 


hundred livres, which have been apportioned as stipulated in 
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the statement here attached, without prejudice to the real 
property, movables and active debts,:- which will be considered 
afterwards. 


Statement of the partition of the effects mentioned in the 
inventory of the other part. 


Statement of the effects taken by Mrs. Derruisseaux for her 


part: 
The plantation measuring fourteen arpents front as 
has been said above 18000 
Item, the other six arpents the same 6000 
Item, the negress named Francisca 1500 
Item, the negro named Crespin 1200 
Item, a negress named Naneta 1500 
Item, a negress named Felicidad and her son 1800 
Item, a negress named Rosa, with the negro Fran- 
cisco and the little negro boy, Jacinto 4000 
Item, a negress named Angela and the little negro 
boy, Sebastian | 2500 
Item, a negress named Teresa, with the negro, Fran- 
cisco, and the little negro boys, Bautista and Jorge 3000 
Item, a little negro boy named Pedro 1400 
Item, the negro named Andres, with the negress, 
Maria Josefa, and the little negro boy, Antonio 4200 
Item, a negress named Margarita 100 
Item, a negro named Miguel : 2500 
Item, a negro named Luis 1800 
Item, a negress named Quenette (Juenette) 1000 
Item, a negro named Elias 1800 
Item, a negress named Maria Rosa 500 
Item, a negro named Chaumon 500 


Statement of the effects taken by Mr. Jose Chalon 


for his part: 
The house rented to Mr. Braquier, situated in the 

city, with its outbuildings 4000 
Item, the other leased to Mr. Gailard, the same 2000 
Item, the five lots of ground situated in the city, near 

the entrance to the Bayou 1000 
Item, a negress named Teresa 2500 
Item, a negress named Francisca 1500 
Item, a negro named Medor 1200 


Item, a negress named Francisca 1500 


+ 
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Item, a negress named Isabel 1500 
Item, a negress named Silba, with the little negress, 
Goton, and the little negro, Guillermo 3500 
Item, a negress named Henrietta, and the little negro 
boy, Martin 2500 
Item, the little negro named Mauricio 1400 


Item, a negro named Francisco, with the negress, 
Margarita, the little negro boy, Felipe, and the little 


negresses, Maria and Julia 6500 
Item, the negro named Godir 100 
Item, a negro named Nicolas | 2000 
Item, a negro named Gerarde 1800 
Item, a negro named Pompeyo 1000 
Item, a negro named Antonio 2000 
Item, a negro named Juan Bautista 1500 
Item, a negress named Maria . 500 

38000 

Mrs. de Derruisseaux’ part 53300 

- Mr. Chalon’s part 38000 
Difference 15300 


According to the statement of partition of the other 
part, Mrs. the Widow Derruisseaux owes Mr. Chalon, 
for the entries exceeding what she has taken, the sum of 15300 


From this must be deducted the just claims be- 
longing to the said Widow because of what she has 
brought (to her first marriage) and other articles 
mentioned, namely, for the two-thirds of what she 
has brought to the second community, proceeding 
from her first, in accordance with what has been 
arbitrated 8062: 9 


Item, for the donation granted to the said lady 
by her contract of marriage with the late Mr. Milon 


and that she brought to the last community 3000 
Item, for the marriage donation brought by the 

same for the two-thirds, only _ 333: 6 
Item, for two-thirds of the sum of one thousand " 

livres, dowry, brought by the same 666 :13 


Item, for board'for the said Miss Derruisseaux ° 
arranged between the two parties at 3000 
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x So that as set forth the balance will not be more 
than 


To which it is further agreed to add that of the 
general account of the succession, given the twelfth 
of January amounting to 


231 


4595:12:1 


Which makes the sum of 


4826 :12:1 


From this it follows that by the partition made 
between the said parties the amount of the final 
balance comes to the sum of four thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six livres, twelve sols and one 
denier, as well as the movables, real property, live 
stock and active debts belonging to the said succes- 
sion according to the general account made of them 
on January twelfth of the present year. The above- 
said balance shows the sum of four thousand and 
— hundred and twenty-six livres, twelve sols, one 

enier. 


Of this amount there belongs to the said Chalon, 
in money 


The obligations and notes of several private 
persons, added together, amounts to three thousand 
one hundred and sixty-four livres, five sols, and of 


2413: 6:1 


this sum one half belongs to Chalon to the extent of 1582: 2:1 


Of 121 napkins of various kinds divided 


in half makes 60 napkins 


One remains to be allotted 


Of 9 table-clothes divided in half makes 4 table-clothes 


One remains to be allotted 


Of 31 sheets divided in half makes 15 sheets 


One remains to be allotted 


40 pounds of green candles divided in 20 pounds of 


half makes candles 
50 pounds of green wax divided in half 

makes 25 pounds of wax 
10 demijohns divided in half makes 5 demijohns 


100 barrels of fuel divided, in half 


makes 50 barrels 


34 ells of canvas for sails divided m 
half makes 17 ells 
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Fourteen silver covers with one large 
spoon and one cup for indigo remains to be 
divided by weight 


25-pieces of wood of the laurel tree 
divided by one half makes 12 pieces 
One remains to be allotted 


450 barrels of mais divided in half 225 barrels 


8 barrels of kidney-beans divided in 
half makes | 4 barrels 


22 barrels of rice in the straw divided 
in half makes | 11 barrels 


28 cows divided in half makes 14 cows 


15 oxen divided in half makes 7 oxen 
One remains to be allotted 


2 bulls divided in half makes 1 bull 
4 heifer calves divided in half makes 2 heifers 


3 young bulls divided in half makes 1 young bull 
One remains to be allotted 


12 bull calves divided in half makes 6 bull calves 


36 pieces of real estate on the island 18 pieces of 
divided in half makes | property 


80 sheep divided in half makes 40 sheep 
4 pigs divided in half makes 2 pigs. 


Item, five mother cows owned by Mr. 
Chalon’s wife _ 5 COWS 


Item, seven bull calves, the same 7 bull calves 


Odd articles consisting of one napkin, one table-cloth, one 
sheet, one piece of laurel wood, one ox, one young bull, all 
divided as follows: For Widow Derruisseaux, one piece of laurel 
wood, one young bull, one tablecloth and one napkin. For Mr. 
Chalon, one ox and one sheet. We the undersigned, Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Girardy, widow of the deceased Mr. Derruisseaux and late 
tutrix to Miss Isabel Derrisseaux, Mauricio Milon, Surrogate 
tutor to the said minor, and Jose Chalon, in the name of and as 
husband of the said minor, declare that after having taken into 
account the documents submitted and accepted the advice of 
the arbitrators, relatives and friends, in accordance with a 
decree, we have drawn up the present statement in the form of 
a partition which we have finished this day at six o’clock in the 


¥ 
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afternoon of the twenty-seventh of January of one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine. We give it as well made and 
true and promise to execute and comply with it in all its parts. 
Made at the plantation on Bayou St. John, in duplicate and in 
good faith, on the day, month and year as above, and we 
signed. Widow Derruisseaux, Milon, Jose Chalon. 


By comparison the above conforms to the original deposited 
in the office of the undersigned Notary, New Orleans, on the 
eighteenth of February of one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-nine. Garic, Notary. 


Extract from the register of the Superior Council of the 
Province of Louisiana on the eighteenth day of the month of 
February of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine, Widow 
Derruisseaux, Chalon and Milon, plaintiffs for confirmation. 
Whereas: The accounts drawn up and signed by the plaintiffs, 
having been seen by the Superior Council of the Province of 
Louisiana, the said Council has approved and does approve the 
said account in the form of a partition and has ordered and does 
order that it be given punctual and due fulfillment. Given in 
the Assembly Room of the Council, in New Orleans on the eigh- 
teenth of February of one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
nine. By the Council. Garic, Notary. 


Maria Isabel Derruisseaux, 
widow of Jose Chalon, petitions, 
saying: The translations of the ten documents presented by her 
have been delivered, and considering that by the will of her 
late husband and the review by the Archivist of Philadelphia, 
it appears an inventory was made of all the property left at his 
death and that the said property was turned over to Oliver 
Pollock, his testamentary executor and the guardian of it, with 
the necessary obligation to give an account of everything to 
the one it legitimately concerned, therefore she, being the legiti- 
mate creditor, takes action for an accounting of what the said 
Pollock may have in his possession, as is evident from the proper 
documents referred to, and besides for the seven thousand pesos 
he still owes on his note, entered on page 5, No. 4. She prays 
that it may please the Court to order the originals of these pro- 
ceedings delivered to her and that copies of them be kept in 
the present Escribano’s Office, so that she may make her appeal 
to Havana, where the said Pollock resides, to force him to give 
her an account of his administration of all that was left by her 
said husband. Governor Miro rules: As it is prayed throughout. 
Let a taxation of costs be made by Luis Lioteaud for these 


proceedings. 


A marginal note stipulates that a copy of this suit was made, 
in accordance with the foregoing decree, on eighty-four sheets 


Petition. 
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of paper which remains in the Escribano’s Office in my charge, 


to which I attest. 


(Signed) Perdomo. 


Taxation of costs made by Luis Lioteaud amounts to 53 
pesos 4 reales and is dated November 26, 1783. 


October 18. 


Executory Process, Santiago 
Meder (James Mather) vs. 
Francisco Marmillon, to col- 
lect a debt. 


No. 59. 12 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. . 


This suit to collect a debt presents the 
interesting feature of the debtors at- 
tempting to discharge their obligation in 
paper currency instead of in coin, as 
stipulated in the contract. Coin was 
scarce in Spanish Louisiana at this date 
and probably was to be had only at a 
premium, while paper money was in com- 
mon circulation and probably consider- 
ably depreciated in value. The Court 
compelled payment of the obligation in 
coin, as per contract. 


Santiago, or James, Mather 
petitions, setting forth that as 
may be proven from the obliga- 
tion and its endorsement, in his 
favor, by Thomas Simcocks, duly 
presented (not with the records), 
Francisco Marmillon has bound 
himself to pay George Wuet 
(White) 2500 pesos in Peruvian 
money, or in old Mexican coin, 
and although the said obligation, 
endorsed, in the first place to 
Juan Moor, has matured, pay- 
ment has not been made, because 
Mr. Marmillon claims it calls for 
settlement in Treasury notes, is 
still current, and that 2500 pesos 
in the said notes were placed in 
his, Mather’s, keeping for the 
security of this credit, before it 
was endorsed to him and that he 
received them on account and in 
part payment of the abovesaid 
sum. It is not in conformity to 
law that Marmillon should at one 


time obligate himself to pay in silver coin and at another to say 
he had agreed to do so in notes. This is prejudicial to the plain- 
tiff. Therefore he prays the Court to order the defendant to 
swear in due form, according to law, and under its penalties 
declare whether what is contained in the obligation is true and 
that one of the signatures placed at the end which reads: “Fran- 
cisco Marmillon,”’ is his. He further asks that when this declara- 
tion will be made, it will be delivered to him to use when con- 
venient to his rights. Governor Miro rules: The obligation 
having been presented, let it be translated into the Castillian 
language by Juan Josef Duforest. The defendant must acknowl- 
edge, swear and declare as requested; let the taking of his 
declaration be entrusted to the Escribano, and done deliver it 
to the plaintiff. 


The Escribano notifies Juan J osef Duforest, who aceaptes 
and takes oath to make the translation well faithfully, without 
injury to the party. 


A 
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The translation of the obligation reads: Bill of Exchange 
for 2500 hard pesos. Kingston, Jamaica, March 7, 1783. Two 
months after date please pay to Jorge White, or his order, 2500 
hard pesos, for value received, for which I have drawn three 
notes of the same tenor and date, one being paid, the others are 
null and void. Charge the said sum to the account of Your 
most humble servant, Santiago Clamorgan. To Messrs. Fran- 
cisco Pousset and Francisco Marmillon, New Orleans. Accepted, 
Francisco Pousset, Francisco Marmillon. Written on the back 
is, pay the said sum to Juan Moore. Jorge White. Let the said 
sum be paid to Thomas Simcokes, or his order. Juan Moore. 
Thomas Simcocks. 


Francisco Marmillon makes his declaration to the effect 
that one of the signatures at the end of the said obligation, which 
reads ‘Francisco Marmillon’’, is his and that it is true he and 
Mr. Francisco Pousset, in partnership, have agreed to pay the 
said obligation which Santiago Clamorgan, of Jamaica, owes 
Jorge White, or his order, who must not be permitted to leave 
(that city.) 


The plaintiff then petitions to say they have delivered Mr. 
Marmillon’s declaration to him, and considering that he clearly 
acknowledges he owes the sum noted in the obligation and has 
not paid it in hard pesos, as he should do, may it please the 
Governor General, upon seeing it, to order the defendant to pay 
his debt in the same money as the said obligation stipulates, 
with a warning that judicial compulsion will follow. 


On October 23, 1783, Governor Miro rules: Let these pro- 
ceedings be sent to the Assessor General so that when he has 
examined them he may advise me as to what is legal. Later 
Esteban Miro, on Licenciado Postigo’s advice, decrees: Whereas, 
having seen these records, he must issue and does issue a writ 
of execution against the persons of Francisco Marmillon and 
Francisco P(o)usset and their estates for the sum of 2500 hard 
pesos, as is set down in the obligation, the one-tenth and costs, 
caused or which may be caused up to the full and effective 
payment. This is His Lordship’s decree, thus he ordered and 
signed. To which the Escribano attests. Fees 2 pesos. 


A marginal note stipulates that the writ of execution which 
was ordered has been issued and delivered to the party. To 
this the Escribano also attests. 


The Writ of Execution reads: Let the Sheriff, or in his 
place his Deputy, request Francisco Marmillon and Francisco 
Puset to pay Santiago Meder (Mather) immediately the sum of 
2500 pesos, and if they do not pay the said amount, its one-tenth 
and costs, take execution against all or any of their property, 
making a formal seizure of it. Whatever will be attached must 
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be placed in charge of the General Receiver, pursuant to a 
decree issued this day, at the instance of the abovesaid, on the 
advice of the Assessor General. Thus I have ordered. New 
Orleans, October 23, 1783. (Signed) Esteban Miro. By Order 
of His Lordship. (Signed) Rafael Perdomo, Escribano Publico. 


Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff, serves the Writ and 
reports to the Court in these words: In the city of New Orleans, 
on the twenty-fifth of October of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-three, before me, the Escribano, appeared 
Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff of this city, who said he re- 
quested Francisco Marmillon to pay Santiago Meder (Mather) 
the sum of 2500 pesos, but there was no property that could be 
seized in accordance with the writ on the reverse side of this 
page, therefore he did not attach anything and left it open to be 
carried into effect at some other time. (Signed) N. Fromentin, 
before Rafael Perdomo. 


Francisco Marmillon answers, setting forth that in the 
Executory Proceedings Santiago Mather has brought against 
him to collect 2500 pesos, Francisco Pousset, now absent from 
the city, is obligated with him to pay Jorge Jurt (White) or 
his order, for Santiago Clamorgan, the abovesaid amount, but 
so as not to prevent the departure of Mr. Clamorgan from the 
Port of Jamaica, and considering he is at present absent from 
this city, he can not take action against him, therefore he does 
not offer any objections to paying Santiago Mether the said 
2500 pesos, in piastres gordos (piastre gourde, or Spanish dol- 
lar), in accordance with his claim. May it please the Court 
to leave him free to bring suit against the abovesaid Clamorgan 
whenever convenient to him, and that in virtue of this acceptance 
of judicial finding, he will not be called upon to pay the one- 
tenth Sheriff’s fees, as he has been notified to do, this day, and 
in such terms. He further prays His Lordship to order, so that 
he may enforce his rights, the present Escribano to give him a 
certified copy of these entire proceedings, authorized in public 
form and in a way that may have credit, and he will promptly 
pay all just and due fees, declaring at the same time who must 
be responsible for costs, so that they may be taxed. 


Governor Miro, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, renders judg- 
ment in these words: Whereas, by acceptance of judicial find- 
ing, Francisco Marmillon must pay Santiago Mather the sum 
of 2500 pesos. He is left the right to take action against the 
one who may have place in law. In the secondary petition, let 
the Escribano of this cause give him the certified copies he 
requests. Mr. Marmillon must pay costs. Fees 12 reales. 


The defendant makes another petition, stating that con- 
sidering he has paid Mr. Mather the 2500 pesos, he prays the 
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Court to order the present Escribano to remove the obligation 
presented in these proceedings and deliver it to him, so that he 
may use it to enforce his rights. The Governor, on the Assessor’s 
advice, rules: As it is prayed. 


A marginal note, signed by Perdomo, reads: On this day 
he removed the obligation that had been entered on page l, 


as he was directed to do by the foregoing decree. 
On October 28, 1783, Luis Liotaud taxes costs at 17 pesos. 


October 20. 


Proceedings brought by Juan 
de la Villebeuvre and Pedro 
Chabert against the estate of 
one named Favre, now dead, 
to collect a sum of pesos. 


No. 84. 3 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This suit to collect a debt from the suc- 
cession of a deceased person, illustrates 


The first entry is a statement 
of the merchandise sent by Mr. 
Chabert to Mr. Favre, namely: 
15 ells of blue Limbourg; 2 
covers, one of three points and 
the other of two; 1514 ells of red 
Limbourg; 9 barrels of rum, of 
which one is Antoine; 50 pounds 
of powder; 100 pounds of ball; 
11 ells of blue Limbourg. Favre 
certifies to the contents of the 
above and promises to account to 
Mr. Chabert, who has made the 
advance to him, this 10th day of 
March, 1778. (Signed) Favre. 

Juan de La Villebeuvre, Cap- 
tain of Infantry of the Fixed 
Regiment of this Place, and Pedro 
Chabert, Knight of the Royal 


the process of comparison of the signa- 
ture on the obligation with known signa- 
tures of the deceased. If the signature 
on the note is found to be genuine, the 
debt is ordered paid out of the funds of 
the succession. 


Order of Saint Louis, present 
themselves before His Lordship 
and say that one, named Favre, 
late interpreter for the Indians, 
now dead, owes them 158 pesos 6 reales, as appears from the 
bill duly presented, since they have advanced him this amount 
in merchandise in the year 1778, and considering that Guido 
Dufossat holds in his possession 100 pesos, the remainder of a 
debt of 300 pesos due his widow for a negress he bought from 
the said Favre, may it please the Court to order the 100 pesos 
in the said Dufossat’s possession seized and turned over to them 
in part payment of their debt. Miro rules: The document these 
parties mention having been presented, let the Escribano of this 
cause compare the signature at the end of it with others of the 
same person, on file in his office, so that he may certify to its 
authenticity, and done, if the result conforms, inform Captain 
Guido Dufossat to retain the 100 pesos, in his possession, by way 
of provisional seizure, at the disposition of the Court, that re- 
mains to be paid to Widow Favre, until some other decree is 
rendered. The record ends here. 
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October 21. 


Proceedings brought by 
Guillermo Parbaus against 
Juan Bautista Dousous so as 
to verify the damage done to 
fourteen sacks of coffee. 


No. 17. 6 pp. 


Court of Intendant Martin 
Navarro. 


_ Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


[See case, Juan B. Bagiieris 
vs. Juan Dusolier, Oct. 22, 
1783. ] 


This case illustrates the procedure em- 
ployed in fixing liability for damage to 
the cargo of a ship, and in fixing the 
amount of the damage sustained by the 
owner of the merchandise. The Court of 
the Intendant handles the case, since it 
involves commerce. 
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The first entry is a certified 
copy of a Marine Protest, dated 
New Orleans, October 17, 1783, 
to the effect that before the Escri- 
bano and undersigned witnesses 
appeared Guillermo Parbaus, who 
declares he arrived in this Port, 
as a passenger, on the Brigantine, 
the ‘“‘Alexandro’”’, Juan Bautista 
Dusou, Captain, bringing with 
him several kinds of merchandise. 
The ship cleared from Guarico on 
September 9th, for New Orleans, 
and experienced a most agreeable 
passage, with calm winds and 
sea. When they began to dis- 
charge the cargo, he found four- 
teen sacks of coffee, which he 
had brought here on_ board, 
totally damaged. The Captain 
had arranged his consignment 
and freight according to contract, 
in the said Port of Guarico, in 
conformity to the customs of com- 
merce, and the damage was not 
through malversation. Therefore 


he protests for the first, second, 
third and as many times as the law requires, so that all the 
losses, arrears, prejudices and deteriorations may not be for 
the account and risk of the complainant. The witnesses were 
Francisco Carcasses and Manuel Monrroy, here present. At the 
signing of this instrument, the maker of the Protest stated that 
he did not know how to write. Upon his request it was signed 
for him by one of the witnesses. 


_ Guillermo Parbaus sets forth, in a petition, that, as may be 
proven from the certified copy of the Marine Protest, duly pre- 
sented, Juan Bautista Dusou, Captain of the Brigantine, the 
Alexandro, through lack of attention to the proper care that 
should be given to the stowage of his cargo, has caused the 
plaintiff’s coffee to become damaged. Therefore, may it please 
the Court to name experts to examine the said coffee, in the 
presence of the Escribano, who, under oath and without delay, 
will report on its condition and at the same time estimate the 
amount of the losses he has sustained, and done deliver their 
statement to him so that he may promote whatever will be con- 
venient to him. 


Intendant Navarro, on Postigo’s advice, decrees: Notify 


Guillermo Parbaus and Juan Bautista Dusou to name, each one 
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for his part, a person versed in such matters, who, with the 
assistance of the Escribano, must examine the coffee shipped on 
board the the Brigantine, Alexandro, and in case they should not 
be in accord, let some one be officially named for the purpose. 


The record ends here. 


October 21. 
Proceedings brought by 


Manuel Ganachico against 


Juan Caduc, to collect a 
debt. 


No. 3344. 3 pp. 


Court of Alferez Real, Fran- 
cisco Maria de Reggio. 


No Assessor. 


Joseph Manuel Ganachico 
petitions, saying it is evident from 
the obligation (not filed with the 
records) that Juan Caduc owes 
him 150 pesos, and although he 
has reminded the defendant several 
times he has not been able to col- 
lect his money. Therefore he 
prays for a Writ of Execution 
against the defendant’s person 
and property for the full amount 
due, the one-tenth and costs. A 
marginal note specifies that this 


petition was made by a party who 
does not know how to sign, dated 
November 21, 1783, attested to 
by Rodriguez. On October 21, 
1783, Alferez de Reggio decrees: 
Issue a Writ of Execution against 
the person and property of Juan 
Caduc, in favor of Joseph Manuel 
Ganachico, for the sum of 150 pesos, the one-tenth and costs. 


A marginal note stipulates that the Writ of Execution was 
issued and delivered to the Deputy Sheriff, New Orleans, the 
21st of November, 1783. 


The Writ reads: Let the Sheriff of this city, or in his place 
the Deputy Sheriff, request Juan Caduc to pay Manuel Gana- 
chino, immediately, the sum of 150 pesos, as it appears he owes 
him this amount, and if he will not pay at once, take execution 
against his person and estate for the said sum, its one-tenth and 
costs, the seized property to be placed with the General Receiver, 
at the disposition of this Tribunal, in accordance with a decree 
rendered and dated this day. New Orleans, November 21, 1783. 
(Signed) Francisco Maria de Reggio. By order of His Honor. 
(Signed) Fernando Rodriguez. 


The Deputy Sheriff serves the Writ and reports to the 
Court, as follows: In the city of New Orleans, on the said day, 
month and year, Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy Sheriff, appeared 
and said that with the foregoing Writ of Execution he requested 
Juan Caduc to pay Manuel -Ganachico the sum he mentioned, 
and because he did not do so he seized a billiard table and the 
rest of the furnishings of his cabaret. In testimony whereof he 


Escribano, Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


This case illustrates the procedure fol- 
lowed in collecting a debt, when the 
—* property is seized to satisfy the 
claim. 


| 
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sets this down as a matter of record, and signs, to which the 
Escribano attests. The record ends here and is therefore incom- 
plete. 

[Note: The dates in this suit do not tally. All are entered 
November 21, 1783, except Alcalde de Reggio’s judgment, which 
is dated October 21, 1783.—L. L. P.] 


Juan Bautista Baneris sets 


October 22. 


Proceedings brought by Juan 
Bautista Bafieris (Bagieris) 
against Juan Diusulie (Du- 
solier), to settle accounts. 


No. 64. 10 pp. 


Court of Intendant Martin 


forth that he is the owner of 
a Brigantine, the ‘“‘Alexandro,”’ 
Juan Bautista Dusolier, Master. 
He requested him to leave the 
ship with all the crew, and when 
they have done so he will pay 
each one his respective salary, 
according to an agreement previ- 
ously made, but they have not 
complied with this request, there- 


Navarro. by causing considerable and un- 
necessary costs and expenses. 
Therefore, as the Captain has ful- 
filled his commission the day he 
finished unloading his cargo, in 
this Port, may it please the Court 
to order him to leave the Brigan- 
tine and deliver to the plaintiff 
the passport, bills of lading and 
receipts from the shippers, so that 
he may direct matters in accord- 
ance with them and that they may also serve him as an acquit- 
tance, and done he will promptly pay him, as well as the crew, 
what is due them. Intendant Navarro, on Assessor Postigo’s 
advice, decrees: Notify Juan Bautista. Dusolier, Captain of the 
Brigantine, Alexandro, that at the end of twenty-four hours he 
must dismiss the crew of the said Brigantine and leave the ship 
himself. He must also. deliver to Juan Bautista Baneris, to whom 
they rightfully belong, the passport, bills of lading and receipts 
of the shippers, and should the defendant have anything to set 
forth he may do so, in a petition, within three days. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This suit, growing out of a controversy 
over seamen’s wages, presents some 
interesting information on the matter 
of seamen’s contracts and commercial 
usages in that period. The case came 
before the Court of the Intendant, who 
had jurisdiction in all such proceedings. 


The next entry is in French and 
is the contract drawn up between 
Messrs. Bagneris and Dusollier, which reads: We, the under- 


The Contract. 


signed, Jean B. Bagiieris, merchant, ordinarily living in Missis- 
sippi and now in the Harbor of Charles Town, owner of the 
Brigantine, “Alexandre,” and Jean B. Dusollier, Captain of the 
said Brigantine, have agreed to the following conditions: 


“ 
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lst. Bagfieris will allow Dusollier the sum of 100 hard 
pesos to command and sail the ship to the Port of Cap (Francais) 
and to discharge freight within eight days, after which he will 
be paid the 100 hard pesos. 


2nd. The owner promises to continue to employ the Cap- 
tain to command the said Brigantine from Cap, its destination, 
to any other Port, at the rate of 400 silver livres of the Islands, 
a month, besides the privilege of carrying three tons of cargo for 
his own account. 


3rd. In case the ship is laid up or sold by Bagiieris, in the 
said Port of Cap, Mr. Dusoullier will be allowed ten portugaises 
in compensation. 


4th. Dusoullier accepts the foregoing conditions and obli- 
gates himself to renounce all claims, in case he should abandon 
the ship at Cap, in accordance with the present contract, made 
in duplicate, in the presence of the two undersigned witnesses, 
passengers on board the said Brigantine. Charles-town, June 
22, 1783. (Signed) Bagfieris. Delongnay, witness. Farian, 
witness. 


The defendant petitions to say the plain- Juan B. Dusoulier answers, 
tiff has not lived up to contract. averrin g that he sailed from 
Charleston to Cap Francais where he sold his cargo. In a con- 
tract made with Mr. Bagijieris, duly presented, it was stipulated 
that he should continue in command and sail to some other Port, 
as in fact he did, bringing the ship here. He has not been paid 
the money he has earned up to today, or for two and a half 
months’ services, at the rate of 80 pesos a month, with an 
additional 42 pesos for the full amount of the 3 tons of cargo 
space on the boat, that he should have had, according to con- 
tract, but could not use, because although he asked for his salary 
at Cap, so as to invest it and enjoy the benefit of the 3 tons 
stowage for his own freight, the plaintiff refused to give it to 
him, stating that he did not have the money. In this city the 
defendant has again requested Mr. Bagiieris to pay the 242 
pesos he owes, which does not include payment for the two 
months that should be assigned to him, over and above, by way 
of a recompense for his return trip to Charleston, as is customary, 
nor for his board and lodging, in a private house, up to the day 
of his dismissal, when it became known for certain that Mr. 
Bagiieris had laid up his ship and wished to sell it. Therefore 
he prays the Court to order the plaintiff to pay him the above- 
said 242 pesos, besides an additional gratuity for two months 
(of unemployment) and also for board and lodgings mentioned, 
and that he pay the 10 men of the crew their respective wages 
together with two months recompense, considering they are 
foreigners, as is their Captain, the petitioner, who asks in their 
names for the money they have earned. Martin Navarro, on 
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Juan del Postigo’s advice, rules: Let Juan Josef Duforest trans- 
late the contract, after all due formalities have been complied 


with. 


The next entry is a Spanish 
translation of the Contract made 
by Juan Josef Duforest. Then the Intendant decrees: Whereas, 
let Juan Bautista Baneris, owner of the Brigantine, the Alex- 
andro, pay Juan Bautista Dousulier the salary due him, at the 
rate of 400 livres, money of the Islands, together with one 
month’s additional pay, which will be considered for his return 
to the Port from whence he sailed, and also whatever may be 
charged for his passage, besides 40 pesos a month for his main- 
tenance. Mr. Dousulier is excluded from taking any further 
action against Mr. Baneris for the 3 tons of cargo space that 
was conceded to him by contract. Let the costs be paid by both 
parties. Fees 8 pesos. (Should be reales, according to the table 
of costs filed at the end of the proceedings.—L. L. P.) 


Juan Bautista Dusoulier again 
— complains he has not been petitions to say he has complied 
with everything that Mr. Bagiieris 
has requested, and that in consequence of his foregoing repre- 
sentation his employer was condemned to pay 400 livres, to- | 
gether with an additional month’s salary that was conceded to 
him for his return trip to the Port from which he had sailed. 
He must also pay the defendant’s passage home and 40 pesos 
a month for his maintenance. This he has not done, although 
he was informed of a decree rendered to this effect, as may be 
seen from the notification set down in these records. In con- 
sideration of the above, and so that he may leave promptly, on 
the first occasion that presents itself, which he finds he can do 
now, on the Brigantine, the Azar (Hazard), he prays the Court 
to order Mr. Bagmneris notified to comply, at once, with what 
has been decreed, and failing to do so, have Nicolas Fromentin, 
Deputy Sheriff, seize one of his slaves and place him in the 
public prison of this city. Intendant Navarro, on Assessor Pos- 
tigo’s advice, rules: As it is prayed. 


Intendant Navarro’s second decree. 


Juan B. Bagfieris answers, 
ee asks for the records of the stating he has been notified of 
a decree by which he was con- 

demned to pay the defendant 40 pesos a month, up to the day 
the Brigantine was laid up, with an additional one month’s pay 
to sail it (to Charleston) and the expenses of his passage there. 
This decree is prejudicial to him. Therefore he prays to have 
it suspended or amended, and order the records of the case 
delivered to him so that he may enforce his rights. The Court, 
on the Assessor’s advice, rules: Let the records be delivered to 
him for the space of three days. 
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The next entry is a declaration, 
Declaration of the mate of the Written in French, ew OF 
leans, October 30, 1783, signed 
Andravy. It reads: I, the undersigned, acting as mate on board 
the Brigantine, Alexandro, Dusollier, Captain, belonging to Mr. 
Bagiieris, merchant of New Orleans, certify that the day of our 
arrival in front of this city, Mr. Dusollier announced to me that 
it was the intention of the ship owner to make the customary 
allowance on board the said Brigantine, and in the Captain’s 
absence to give the necessary tickets for bread and meat, both 
for the saloon and the crew. This was done up to the day the 
ship was laid up, and having received from Mr. Bagmieris the 
option to buy what we pleased, no account was taken of it. I 
also declare that Mr. Dusollier told me he did not wish to sub- 
ject himself to the customary fare that he would have on board 
the said Brigantine, so he would take lodgings in the city and 
would pay what he could. In testimony whereof I have signed 
and delivered the present to serve when reasonable. 


Juan Bautista Bagfieris avers 

in «that the records of the case have 
| been turned over to him to en- 

force his request, therefore may it please the Court to disregard 
his opponent’s unfounded claim and to condemn him to perpetual 
silence and payment of all costs caused, or to be caused, because 
what the petitioner asks is just, as may be proven from the 
general proceedings which have been favorable to him, namely: 


What is stipulated by the said Dusollier in his written 
petition on page 4 of this suit is more against than for him, 
because therein he acknowledges that according to the condi- 
tions of the agreement filed on page 3, drawn up in good faith 
between them, and translated on the reverse side of page 5, he 
would not have to sail the Brigantine (to its home Port), in case 
the owner disposed of it. Therefore no doubt remains, nor can 
his opponent plead ignorance regarding the laying up of the 
boat in this Port, or any other it might touch, after sailing from 
Cap Francais. The defendant’s bad disposition is clearly evident 
from the above, and it also proves his intention to allege that the 
plaintiff was not willing to pay salaries, when to the contrary it 
was the latter who first presented himself in this Tribunal to 
fulfill his obligation, in conformity to the document already 
cited, at the time it became necessary to lay up the said Brigan- 
tine. Furthermore, Captain Dusoullier also demands the right 
to be recompensed for 3 tons of space to carry his own cargo, 
as granted him by contract, which he claims he could not use 
because he was not paid at Cap, where he planned to invest his 
money in merchandise, for his own account, to be shipped to this 
Port or some other, although by the same contract it appears 
Bagfieris was to pay 100 pesos for sailing the Brigantine from 
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Charleston to Cap, and from there the salaries were specified 
as 400 livres a month, in money of the Islands, and not in pesos 
as Dusollier claims, and was not to be paid until the completion 
of a voyage to another Port, the name of which was not included 
in their agreement beforehand. He would have been able to 
pay him, had he behaved properly to the petitioner during their 
residence in Cap, but very far from having performed his duties, 
he tried by every means possible to force the owner to get rid 
of the Brigantine so that he might profit by the stipulations of 
the agreement to receive 10 portugueses* in case the Alexandro 
was laid up before the voyage was completed that he must make 
to New Orleans, or some other Port. Lastly, contesting the 
allowance for food, which his opponent claims, this Bagfieris has 
come to know through what Captain Dusoullier has communi- 
cated to his mate. According to this declaration, it was the 
former who told the latter of the owner’s intention to provide 
meals on board for both the saloon and the crew and ordered 
Andravy to make out tickets for bread and meat in his absence, 
which was done until the day the ship was laid up, as the mate’s 
certification, duly presented, proves. From the above it may be 
concluded that the defendant is a rash litigant. Therefore may 
it please the Court, in merits of justice (speaking with due 
respect), to revoke the decree on the reverse side of page 6, and 
order in conformity to what he has prayed in the beginning of 
this petition. Martin Navarro, on Juan del Postigo’s advice, 
ee The certification having been presented, let it be trans- 
ated. 


This translation is never made. 

tieong defendant petitions to finish the On November 6, 1783, Juan Bau- 
tista Dusolier petitions to ask the 

Court to confirm the decision on the reverse side of page 6, and 
to order the decree rendered to his representation on page 8 
carried out, and if the Deputy Sheriff does not collect from Mr. 
Bagineris, immediately, what he was condemned to pay, have 
one of his slaves arrested and placed in the Public Prison of this 
city, in charge of the Warden there, and that the negro seized 
be appraised and sold at public auction. He further asks the 
Intendant to disregard his opponent’s malicious allegations made 
in his written petition, together with the subterfuges he has 
resorted to so as to defer the payment of what legitimately 
belongs to the petitioner, in accordance with what the wise coun- 
sel of His Lordship has held to be suitable, and in conformity to 
the law of commerce has condemned him to pay. Therefore may 
it please the Court to refute these arguments and to order the 
plaintiff to satisfy his claim, without a moment’s loss of time, 
because there is a ship leaving this week, upon which he would 


* Portugue, or Portegue, a gold coin of Portugal weighing about 540 grains worth about 
$22.50 United States money. 
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like to sail, and he protests that if he must put off his voyage to 
any other, all expenses, arrears, prejudices and losses that will 
be occasioned by the delay must be charged to Bagfieris. For 
all of the abovesaid he makes the most formal demand and asks 
to have him condemned to pay the entire costs of these proceed- 
ings, as the real litigant and not the defendant, as the plain- 
tiff supposes. Intendant Navarro, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, 
receives this petition, and later he rules: Let the decree of the 
28th of last October be fully and duly carried into effect. The 
costs caused by Juan Bautista Bagfieris must be paid by him. 


Fees 2 pesos. 


Taxation of costs. 


equally by the two 


Costs of the case, to be paid 
litigants, 


amounts to 6 pesos 714 reales each. Additional costs, to be 


paid by J. B. Bagmfieris alone, comes to 9 pesos \% real. 


This 


taxation is made by Luis Lioteau, November 15, 1783. 


October 24. 


Pedro Aragon petitions to 
send his Power of Attorney 
to Jamayka to collect an 
obligation of 8000 pesos 
~ made by Vicente Fangui, one 
half of this belongs to him, 
the other half to the Churiac 
Succession. 


No. 3315. 1 pp. 


Court of Alferez Real, Fran- 
cisco Maria de Reggio. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


This petition requesting permission to 
send a power of attorney to Jamaica to 
facilitate collection of a debt due in 
Louisiana by a resident of that island, 
contains nothing of particular interest. 


(To be continued) 


Pedro Aragon y Villegas peti- 
tions, saying he has in his posses- 
sion an obligation for 8000 pesos, 
dated February 15, 1782, made 
in his favor by Vicente Fanguy. 
One half of this sum belongs to 
the Juan Antonio Chouriac Suc- 
cession, and whereas Vincente 
Fanguy has been living in Ja- 
maica for some time, he prays to 
be authorized to send his Power 
of Attorney to appoint some one 
to act for him there, so that the 
said Fanguy may make payment. 
Alferez de Reggio orders this 
petition sent to Widow Chouriac. 
The record ends here. 
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